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Covering 
no  Quake 
(Pages  9-18) 


Goodson 
splits  wilh 
higersoll 
(See  page  17) 

UPlio 
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Leading  th^  savings  and  loan  effort  for  USA  TODAY  and  Gannett  Xews 
Sen iee  were,  from  left.  Dennis  Cauchon.  USA  TOD.AY  business 
reporter;  Wendell  Cochran.  Gannett  News  Senice  business  reporter;  and 
Tom  Petruno.  deputy  managing  editor.  TOlf AY  Money  section. 


Hard  work,  hard'Tig;^ 
copy;  hard-hitting 


Gannett  News  Service  reporter  ''  *  '  " 
Wendell  Cochran  had  an  idea:  Give  ^ , 
readers  of  Gannett  newspapers  the^ 
most  in-depth  examination  of  the 
savmgs  and  loan  crisis  they’d  find  i . 
anywhere.  The  means:  Combine  old; 
fashioned  street  reporting  with  data-* 
based  journalism.  The  result:  An 
exhaustive  yet  easy-to-read  packago'  ^ 
of  stories  telling  readers  of  US.A  ' 

TODAY  and  other  Gannett  '  ,  “  ■ 

newspapers  what  happened,  why  it^  ^ 
happened,  who  was  in  trouble  and^  l- 
who  wasn’t  among  3,000  S&Ls, 
and  how  many  billions  of  dollars  ^ 
taxpayers  would  pay  to  fix  tlie  S&Ls.. 

The  response:  Thousands  of  hot  line,  - 
calls  and  thousands  of  requests  for  , 
repnnts  of  the  articles.  First-rate  ' 
journalism  by  a  first-rate  team.., 


e^QAPNEIT 


Wednesday,  October  18, 8:00  a.m.. 
The  Examiner  rolled  off  the  presses 


SAN  FRANCISCO — ^Tuesday,  October  17, 5:04 
with  the  sun  setting  on  a  postcard-perfect  day,  the 
earth  fractured  in  the  Santa  Cruz  mountains. 


Throughout  the  Bay  Area, 
builcnngs  toppled  and 
caught  fire,  oridges  and 
highways  were  severed,  and  64 
people  died  in  an  earthquake 
that  registered  7.1  on  the 
Richter  Scale.  In  a  newsroom 

S;d  of  electrical  power  and 
ones  for  48  hours. 


The  Examiner  staff  plotted  out 
newspapers  with  manual 
typewriters,  flashlights,  pencil 
and  paper  and  true  grit.  Tbey 
were  typeset  on  Macintosh 
computers,  thanks  to  a 
neighbor  with  a  generator. 

It  was  the  biggest  story  of 
our  lives. 
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In  your  race  against 
printing  ^dlines,  success 
means  running  longer 
with  fewer  bre^^ 


At  tiruger,  we've  developed  a  number  of  ways 
to  help  you  meet  your  deadJines. 

And  it  all  starts  with  a  stronger  sheet  that  gives 
you  far  fewer  breaks  per  100  rolls. 

Computers  continuous^  scan  our  paper 
machines  to  help  us  locate  and  eliminate  weak 
points  in  the  sheet. 

Other  computers  calculate  the  h-lndex,  a 
hruger-developed  program  ’ 
that  continually  evaluates 
the  relative  strength  of  the 
newsprint. 


Our  state-of-the-art  winders  produce  well- 
rounded  rolls  with  constant  tension  from  core 
to  outer  edge. 

Our  delivery  timetables  are  computer¬ 
generated,  and  our  rolls  are  shipped  in  vapour- 
proof  wrapping.  ^ 

If  your  pressroom  is  losing  the  race  against 
timt,  perhaps  it's  time  to  talk  to  hruger. 


V  Kruger 

We  re  making  news  in 
newsprint  technology. 
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Increase  revenue  this 
year  by  selling  against 
the  yellow  pages  ...  or 
your  money  back ! 

More  than  600  newspapers  from  coast  to 
coast  have  invested  In  our  live  training  pro¬ 
grams  on  "How  To  Sell  Against  The  Yellow 
Pages".  Somewhere  between  $30  and  $50 
million  dollars  has  been  recaptured  by  your 
industry  as  a  result  of  our  program.  Now,  for 
a  limited  time  you  can  purchase  the  same 
technique  oriented  training  on  videotape  for  a 
figure  that  makes  it  impossible  to  say  no. 

So,  before  you  finalize  your  1990  budget  we 
respectfully  request  that  you  call  the  toll  free 
number  below  and  get  a  quote  for  your  news¬ 
paper.  These  videotapes  are  high  quality,  fast 
paced  and  they  come  with  a  money  back 
guarantee.  You  simply  can’t  lose  so  please 
call  us  today. 


l-800>255'9784 


^merican 
\Consulting 
^  Services 


Outside  USA  call 
(206)  254-5600 


Ia  Division  of  Wasserood,  Inc. 

1 1818  SE  Mill  Plain  Blvd.  Ste  31 1  Vancouver.  WA  98684 
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NOVEMBER 

1-3— Catholic  Press  Association,  Southern  Regional  Conference,  The 
Embassy  Suites  Hotel,  Orlando. 

9-11 — NENA,  Minority  Job  Fair,  Providence  Journal  Bulletin,  Providence. 
1 S-1 6— Suburban  Newspapers  of  America,  Business  Managers  Roundtable, 
Hyatt  Regency,  Chicago. 

15- 17— Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations,  75th  Annual  Conference,  Waldorf- 

Astoria  Hotel,  New  York  City. 

16- 18— New  England  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors,  Sheraton  Plymouth  Inn, 

Plymouth,  Mass. 

19-22— The  Poynter  Institute  for  Media  Studies,  Ethics:  Applied  Ethics  for 
College  Newspaper  Editors,  St.  Petersburg. 

26-12/6— American  Press  Institute,  Circulation  Managers  Workshop,  Reston, 
Va. 

28- 12/1— The  Poynter  Institute  for  Media  Studies,  Writing:  Coaching  Writers, 

St.  Petersburg. 

29 — Connecticut  Newspaper  in  Education  Council,  Annual  Newspaper  in 
Education  Conference,  Treadway  Cromwell  Hotel,  Cromwell. 

29- 30— NENA  Workshop,  Newsroom  Management,  Park  West,  Marlbor¬ 

ough,  Mass. 


SeminarsiWorkshops/Clinics 


NOVEMBER 

1-2— NENA,  Copy  Editing  Workshop,  Peabody  Marriott,  Peabody,  Mass., 
and  Quality  Inn,  Bristol,  Conn. 

1-4— The  Poynter  Institute  for  Media  Studies,  Graphics:  Type  Talk,  St. 
Petersburg. 

3-5— Mid  America  Press  Institute,  Lifestyle  and  Living  Pages,  Ciarion 
Hotel,  St.  Louis. 

5-6— SNPA  Foundation  Seminar,  Editorial  Page  Design/Content,  Char¬ 
leston,  W.Va. 

5-10— The  Poynter  Institute  for  Media  Studies,  Graphics:  Designing  with 
Coior,  St.  Petersburg. 

5-11 — American  Press  Institute,  Classified  Advertising  Managers,  Reston, 
Va. 

8- 10— ICMA  Circulation  Management  Seminar,  University  of  South  Car¬ 

olina,  Coiumbia. 

9- 10— Inland  Press  Foundation/ Association  Inc.,  Circulation  Seminar,  Chi¬ 

cago. 

12- 17— American  Press  Institute,  Editorial  Page  Editors  and  Writers,  Reston, 

Va. 

13- 16 — ANPA/ICMA — Management  Development  Workshop,  Omni 

Georgetown  Hotel,  Washington,  D.C. 

15—  NENA,  “Stopbusters"  Workshop,  Marriott  Hotel,  Downtown  Wor¬ 
cester. 

16—  NENA  Workshop  on  Employee  Benefits,  Marriott  Hotel,  Worchester. 
27-28— NENA  Workshop  for  Sports  Editors  and  Sports  Writers,  Mystic  Hilton 

Hotel,  Mystic,  Conn. 


DECEMBER 

3-8— American  Press  Institute,  Seminars:  Promoting  the  Daily  Newspa¬ 
per;  Effective  Writing  and  Editing;  both  at  Reston,  Va. 

3- 6— The  Poynter  Institute  for  Media  Studies,  Graphics/MacT rac:  Spanish 

Language  Newspapers,  St.  Petersburg. 

4- 6— ANPA/ASNE/APME,  Leadership  in  the  Newsroom,  Omni  Interna¬ 

tional  Hotel,  Miami. 

5— NENA  Workshop,  Education  in  the  1990s,  Sheraton  Sturbridge, 
Sturbridge,  Mass. 

10-15— American  Press  Institute,  Newspaper  Photojournalism,  Reston,  Va. 
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When  Woikers’ 
Compensation 
Doesn’t  Woik 


Over  the  past  1 1  years,  one  man  has  collected  more  than 
$100,000  in  workers’  compensation  through  the  state  of 
Colorado.  Yet  despite  his  back  injuries,  this  same  man  was  able 
to  move  furniture  weighing  up  to  400  pounds. 

After  studying  Colorado’s  workers’ 
compensation  system  for  five  months, 
staff  writer  Gary  Harmon  of  the  Grand 
Junction  Daily  Sentinel  discovered  a 
state  system  that  was  highly  complex 
and  highly  abused.  In  his  resulting 
series,  "Workers’  compensation:  Who 
are  the  real  victims?,’’  Harmon  found  a 
massive  backlog  of  cases,  numerous 
claims  from  the  same  individuals  and  a 
structure  that  left  the  everyday  worker 
without  legal  assistance. 

The  eight-part  series,  published  in 
August  1988,  showed  that  the  victims  of 
the  Colorado  system  are  not  just  the 
injured  workers— but  the  companies, 
state  agencies  and  the  public  in  general 
who  ultimately  foot  the  bill. 

And  by  pointing  out  the  system’s 
inadequacies,  the  series  added  a  sense 
of  urgency  to  the  redraft  of  the  state’s 
Workman’s  Compensation  Act  by  a 
Colorado  senate  committee. 

"Workers’  compensation:  Who  are 
the  real  victims?”  got  results.  And  it 
proved  once  again  that  no  story  is  too 
large  for  a  small  newspaper,  particularly 
when  that  paper  is  the  Grand  Junction 
Daily  Sentinel. 


ENTERPRISESJNC: 


Daily  Sentinel  reporter  Gary  Harmon 


Atlanta  Constitution  •  Atlanta  Journal  •  Austin  American-Statesman  •  Chandler  Aixzonan  Tribune 
Dayton  Daily  News  •  Grand  Junction  Daily  Sentinel  •  Longview  News-Journal  •  Lu^m  Daily  News 
Mesa  Tribune  •  Nacogdodies  Daily  Sentinel  •  Orange  leader  •  Palm  Beach  Daily  News 
Palm  Beach  Post  •  Port  Arthur  News  •  Springfield  News-Sun  •  Tempe  Daily  News  Tribune 
Waco  Tribune-Herald  •  Yuma  Daily  Sun 


Cox  Enterprises  is  engaged  in  newspaper 
publishing,  broadcasting,  cable  television  and 
other  businesses. 
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About  Awards 


By  Doug  Borgstedt 


Maynard  honored.  Robert  C.  Maynard,  editor  and 
president  of  the  Oakland  (Calif.)  Tribune,  has  been  named 
the  35th  winner  of  the  University  of  Arizona’s  John  Peter 
Zenger  Award,  which  honors  those  who  distinguish  them¬ 
selves  on  behalf  of  freedom  of  the  press  and  the  people’s 
right  to  know. 

The  award  will  be  presented  Nov.  10  at  the  annual 
convention  in  Tucson  of  the  Arizona  Newspaper  Associa¬ 
tion. 


HOWaH  RP/(DERS  EXPRESS  THEIR  OPINIONS 
IN  THE  PRESS  ?  JUST  BY 
WRITING  LETTERS  TO  THE 

EOITOP. 


Dolan  remembered.  The  Fort  Worth  Star-Telegram's 
George  Dolan  Memorial  Scholarship  has  been  established 
at  Texas  Christian  University  in  honor  of  the  humor 
columnist  who  died  in  1988  after  31  years  at  the  newspa¬ 
per. 

The  $50,000  gift  for  the  permanent  endowment  fund  is 
being  provided  by  the  newspaper  and  the  Capital  Cities/ 
ABC  Foundation.  Capital  Cities/ABC  Inc.  is  the  parent 
company  of  the  Star-Telegram. 

The  first  award  will  be  made  for  the  1990-91  academic 
year.  I*reference  will  be  given  to  journalism  majors  who 
“possess  the  journalistic  characteristics  of  the  late  George 
E)olan.’’ 


HOW  CAN  VIEWERS  EXPRESS  THEIR  OPINIONS 
ON  TV  NEWS  ? 


Golden  Tie  winner.  The  Europe  Division  of  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Newspaper  Marketing  Association  has  presented  its 
highest  honor,  the  Golden  Tie  Award,  to  David  Teague,  a 
former  president  of  the  division  and  current  marketing 
director  of  the  Nottingham  Post,  England. 


Inland’s  Casey  Award.  Harold  “Andy”  Andersen, 
chairman  and  chief  executive  officer  of  the  Omaha  World- 
Herald  Co.  and  publisher  of  the  flagship  Omaha  World- 
Herald,  has  been  awarded  the  Inland  Press  Association’s 
Ralph  D.  Casey/Minnesota  Award  for  1989. 

The  award  was  presented  during  Inland’s  104th  annual 
meeting  in  Chicago.  It  is  given  to  honor  a  newspaper  figure 
“who  has,  through  journalism,  performed  distinguished 
service  to  his  community,  state  and  nation  over  a  long 
period  of  time,”  the  organization  says. 


NASA  scholarships.  The  New  York  chapter  of  the 
Newspaper  Advertising  Sales  Association  recently 
announced  its  13th  annual  scholarship  winners,  presented 
to  professionals  seeking  further  educational  degrees.  They 
are:  $2,0(X)  to  Lori  Sommer  of  Bozell  Inc.;  $1,500  to 
Laraine  Labruzzo  of  Grey  Direct;  and  $1,0()0  to  Paula 
Bacall  of  Ogiivy  &  Mather. 


n.ijgttis 


Goldstein  Award.  Paul  Mulcahy,  president  of  Campbell 
Soup  Company’s  CSC  Advertising,  Camden,  N.J., 
received  the  Robert  V.  Goldstein  Award  for  Distinguished 
Service  as  an  Advertising  Council  Campaign  Director. 
The  award  was  presented  by  DeWitt  F  Helm  Jr.,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Association  of  National  Advertisers  Inc.,  at  the 
group’s  annual  meeting. 


Special  Quake  Coverage 

This  week’s  E&P  contains  more  than  a  dozen  pages  of 
Bay  area  earthquake  coverage.  Articles  include  roundups 
on  how  the  newspapers  were  able  to  publish  during  the 
disaster,  how  the  wire  services  covered  the  quake,  sports- 
writers  turned  news  reporters  and  a  look  back  at  how 
newspapers  managed  during  the  1906  Bay  area  quake. 
Coverage  begins  on  page  9. 
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USA  Today  honored.  USA  Today  won  a  1989  Communi¬ 
cations  Award  given  jointly  by  the  National  Easter  Seals 
Society  and  the  American  Association  of  Disability  Com¬ 
municators.  The  paper  won  for  its  May  10  and  May  23, 
1989  coverage  of  the  Americans  With  Disabilities  Act. 
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The  new  faster-formal 
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THE  fourth  estate 

Robert  U.  Brown,  President  James  Wright  Brown 

Ferdinartd  C.  Teubner,  Publisher  Publisher,  Chairman  of  the  Board,  1912-1959 


The  best-covered  quake 

If  there  is  anything  good  about  being  the  best-covered  earthquake 
in  world  history,  California  has  produced  it.  Because  the  cream  of  the 
nation’s  sportswriters  were  on  hand  for  the  World  Series  games, 
they  became  available  immediately  to  augment  the  general  news 
coverage  which  would  have  been  handled  by  regular  staffs.  And 
cover  it  they  did,  giving  the  sportswriters  bragging  rights  that  they 
can  cover  general  assignments  as  well  as  the  next  person. 

The  quake  probably  received  more  coverage  in  words  and  pictures 
than  any  incident  since  Pearl  Harbor.  How  that  was  done,  how  the 
nation  and  the  world  were  told  about  what  was  going  on  in  and  around 
San  Francisco,  and  how  newspapers  in  that  area  operating  from 
damaged  plants  and  the  loss  of  power  cooperated  with  each  other  to 
keep  their  readers  informed  of  local  conditions,  is  reported  in  volumi¬ 
nous  detail  on  more  than  a  dozen  pages  in  this  issue. 

The  great  San  Francisco  quake  of  1906  was  a  larger  disaster  than 
the  current  one  and  newspaper  plants  were  more  seriously  damaged 
then  than  during  last  week’s  quake,  but  the  reactions  of  newspeople 
in  times  of  disaster  are  still  the  same  —  get  the  story  out  to  the  world 
and  assist  each  other  to  the  utmost  in  keeping  local  i  eaders  informed. 

E&P  reported  April  28, 1906,  that  the  three  morning  newspapers 
in  San  Francisco  whose  plants  had  been  destroyed  collaborated  to  put 
out  a  four-page  paper  csdled  the  Call-Chronicle-Bulletin  which  E&P 
dubbed  the  Frisco  Phenix. 

Last  week,  weeklies  and  dailies  —  sometimes  miles  apart  — 
helped  each  other  out  with  composition  and  makeup  facilities  as  well 
as  press  time.  Most  of  those  papers  did  not  exist  83  years  ago.  It  was 
in  the  finest  tradition  of  journalism. 

We  repeat  for  our  friends  on  the  West  Coast  what  we  said  Sept.  30 
after  similar  collaboration  on  the  East  Coast  following  Hurricane 
Hugo:  “We  hope  the  people  of  those  communities  will  realize  the 
service  their  newspapers  performed  to  keep  them  informed  in  that 
critical  period.” 


What  do  you  recommend? 

A  Midwest  publisher  in  Clinton,  Iowa,  wanted  to  participate  in  the 
nationwide  drive  on  drugs  and  published  a  coupon  which  readers 
could  use  to  inform  the  police  of  suspected  drug  activity  in  their 
neighborhoods  (E&P,  Oct.  21,  Page  15).  The  coupon  was  to  be  sent  to 
the  newspaper  editor  and  passed  on  to  the  chief  of  police.  The  infor¬ 
mant  could  reveal  his  name  or  be  anonymous.  Because  of  the  latter 
provision,  some  local  officials  opposed  it  because  it  could  be  used  by 
people  to  settle  petty  grudges. 

What’s  an  interested  and  concerned  newspaper  editor  supposed  to 
do  who  doesn’t  want  his  community  to  become  Crack  City?  There  is  a 
risk  that  some  people  will  accuse  a  newspaper  of  becoming  a  part  of 
the  police  establishment.  Considering  the  size  and  nature  of  the  drug 
situation  in  this  hemisphere,  we  wonder  if  that  risk  is  not  one  that 
newspapers  should  accept. 


Charter  Member 
Audit  Bureau  aT»T> 
Audit  ol  Circulations 
Bureau  Member  AMDiA 

American  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association 
6  mo.  avg.  drculation  Dec.,  1988—27,785 


The  Oldest  Publishers  and  Advertisers 
Newspaper  in  America 

With  which  have  been  merged:  The  Journalist  established 
March  22, 1884;  Newspaperdom  established  March,  1892; 
the  Fourth  Estate,  March  1, 1894;  Editor  &  Publisher,  June 
29,  1901;  Advertising,  January  22,  1925. 
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Letters  to  the  Editor 


Customer  service  is  the  name  of  the  game 


I  read  with  great  interest  the  article 
“What  are  you  doing  to  boost  circula¬ 
tion?”  in  your  Sept.  9  issue. 

I  would  like  to  applaud  Robert 
Althaus,  circulation  director  at  the  St. 
Petersburg  Times,  in  addressing  the 
most  fundamental  approach  to  boost¬ 
ing  circulation;  that  being  quality  cus¬ 
tomer  service. 

Mr.  Althaus’  quote,  “Pay  attention 
to  what  you’ve  got,”  is  the  driving 
wheel  behind  the  way  we  operate  at 
the  York  Daily  Record  in  York,  Pa. 


(We  have  a  media  campaign  that 
promotes  the  value  of  customer  ser¬ 
vice.)  I  believe  that  it  makes  so  much 
more  sense  to  dwell  on  the  imperfec¬ 
tions  of  our  service  operations  in 
attempts  to  improve  upon  that  area 
prior  to  devoting  time  and  dollars  to 
any  other  grandiose  circulation 
promotions. 

Adhering  to  the  basics  as  it  relates 
to  customer  service  is  the  foundation 
on  which  a  newspaper  will  grow.  A 
very  basic  and  fundamental  approach 


that  1  like  to  teach  my  new  D.S.M.’s  is 
akin  to  the  golden  rule  that  my  father 
taught  me  when  I  was  a  youngster. 

Quite  simply,  treat  people  like  you 
would  like  to  treated.  If  we  treat 
our  customers  the  way  we  like  to  be 
treated  as  customers,  we  will  do  a 
better  job  as  an  industry  of  keeping 
what  we  have  worked  so  hard  to  get. 

Robert  Snyder 

(Snyder  is  circulation  director  of  the 
York  [Pa.]  Daily  Record.) 


We’re  a  major  player 

As  the  dominant  newspaper  in  the 
(newly  minted)  city  of  Federal  Way, 
south  of  Seattle  and  north  of  Tacoma, 
we  sometimes  feel  downright  giddy. 

The  two  mega-media 
corporations  —  McClatchy  in 
Tacoma,  Knight-Ridder  in  Seattle  — 
which  are  major  shareholders  in 
those  publications,  have  been  taking 
swipes  at  each  other  out  here,  but 
we’ve  got  the  readers. 

Any  way  you  want  to  slice  it,  our 


in  Federal  Way 

market  share  exceeds  the  dailies,  with 
a  paid  base  of  14,000  and  growing. 
That  is  55%  more  than  the  Tribune  at 
the  most  recent  VAC  audit. 

It  is  also  more  than  the  Seattle 
Times  and  Seattle  P-I  combined. 

We  have  operated  a  newspaper 
here  for  35  years,  and  for  more  than  a 
decade  have  published  a  triweekly.  In 
our  eyes,  and  perhaps  in  the  eyes  of 
suburban  readers,  local  news  is  what 
matters  most  and,  out  here,  none  of 


the  dailies  have  our  history  and 
knowledge  of  the  community. 

If  your  intention  is  to  reflect  accu¬ 
rately  the  turf  war  for  the  suburbs 
here,  please  put  us  at  the  head  of  the 
class,  where  we  belong. 

Mike  Robinson 

(Robinson  is  publisher  of  Robinson 
Publishing  and  Federal  Way  News, 
Federal  Way,  Wash.) 


What  hard  life? 

Judging  from  the  obituary  column 
in  E&P,  anyone  who  wants  to  live  a 
long  life  should  become  a  journalist. 
The  Sept.  23  issue,  particularly,  bears 
that  out. 

The  average  age  of  the  10  people 
covered  in  that  issue’s  obits  were  80.4 
years;  the  median  age  was  83.5.  The 
oldest  person  covered  was  89;  the 
youngest,  65. 


They  say  that  newspapering  is  a 
hard  life.  If  that  is  true,  then  it  is  also 
true  that  it  attracts  a  hardy  breed  who 


can  put  up  with  it,  survive,  and  live 
long. 

Leo  Anderson 


BRIEF,  BRIEFER, 
BEST 


Stop  with  the  jargon 

The  recent  Shop  Talk  at  Thirty, 
“Customer  service  —  what  does  it 
mean?”  addresses  the  critical  issue  of 
newspapers  and  their  customers  in 
the  fashionable  jargon  of  customer 
service  —  including  by-now  cliche 
references  to  Nordstroms  and  Stew 
Leonard. 

The  good  news  is  that  at  least  news¬ 
papers  are  coming  to  the  realization 
that  delivery  is  a  dimension  of  their 
product.  While  I  applaud  the  contents 
of  the  article  and  believe  that  circula- 
(Continued  on  page  55) 


E>ery  day  as  part  of  our  service  we  present  the 
essence  of  all  our  major  stories  as  briefs  -  national 
and  world  news,  and  business.  You'll  get  the 
whole  story  in  no  more  than  150  words. 

Briefly,  what  could  be  better? 
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Covering  THE  QUAKE 


By  Andrew  Radolf 

When  the  Loma  Prieta  earthquake 
struck  at  5:04  PDT  Oct.  17,  the  San 
Francisco  dailies  found  their  down¬ 
town  plant  and  offices  were  com¬ 
pletely  without  power. 

“We  had  to  come  up  with  a  scheme 
for  starting  absolutely  from  scratch 
without  any  kind  of  power  at  all,” 
said  Chronicle  executive  editor  Wil¬ 
liam  German.  “There  were  no  com¬ 
puters,  wires,  typesetting.  No  light  at 
all.  Most  phones  were  out.” 

Chronicle  reporters  relied  on  “dig- 
^ng  by  plain  legwork,  finding  people 
and  asking  questions”  to  get  their 
stories  on  the  quake,  he  said. 

With  the  main  business  phone  sys¬ 
tem  out,  the  Chronicle  “comman¬ 
deered”  the  second  floor  of  the  news¬ 
papers’  three-story  building  where 
there  were  some  working  telephones. 

With  no  lights,  the  newspaper 
relied  on  flashfights  when  it  got  dark, 
he  said,  with  some  reporters  holding 
the  lights  “under  their  chins”  as  they 
wrote. 

The  San  Francisco  Newspaper 
Agency  which  handles  business  and 
production  for  the  Chronicle  and  the 
Examiner,  came  up  with  enough 
generators  for  the  Chronicle  to  get 
several  Macintosh  PCs  working  for 
writing,  editing  and  setting  type. 

Makeshift  darkroom 

A  portable  wardrobe  in  the  library 
was  soon  emptied  of  its  clothes,  lined 
with  black  felt  and  turned  into  a  dark¬ 
room  big  enough  for  one  person,  Ger¬ 
man  said.  The  developed  pictures 
were  then  scanned  into  the  Macs. 

The  Los  Angeles  Times  telephoned 
to  offer  assistance  soon  after  the 
quake  struck,  German  recalled.  The 
Times  provided  wire  service  copy  by 
reading  it  over  the  phone  or  sending  it 
by  fax,  he  said.  The  Times  kept  the 
Chronicle  “in  contact  with  the  out¬ 
side  world,”  he  said. 

Though  the  downtown  presses 
were  without  power,  the  satellite 
printing  plants  in  south  San  Francisco 
on  Army  Street  and  in  Union  City  in 
the  East  Bay  had  power,  German 
said.  But  those  plants  have  only 
presses  and  platemaking  equipment, 
no  pre-press  facilities. 


A  scene  in  the  city  room  of  the  Son  Francisco  Chronicle  about  midnight  of 
Oct.  17  (Quake  Night).  Reporter  Chuck  Ross  writes  a  quake  story  as  an  editor. 
Bob  Graham,  holds  a  flashlight  so  that  he  can  see. 

Photo  by  $t«r«  Ringmon 


Tugboat  on  call 

The  Chronicle  soon  had  a  tugboat 
and  bus  standing  by  just  in  case  the 
microwave  transmission  system  for 
sending  pages  didn’t  work. 

The  Chronicle  came  out  with  a  16- 
page  edition  for  Wednesday’s  distri¬ 
bution,  German  said  —  eight  pages  of 
quake  coverage  and  another  eight 
news  pages  that  had  already  been 
made  up. 

The  power  still  wasn’t  back  on 
Thursday  “and  we  had  to  do  it  all  over 


again,”  he  said.  The  second  day’s 
coverage  consisted  of  a  16-page,  all¬ 
earthquake  edition,  and  a  16-page 
classifled  section. 

The  Chronicle  printed  up  about 
700,000  copies  of  its  first  earthquake 
edition,  and  about  750,000  copies  the 
following  day,  German  said. 

By  Friday,  with  power  back  at  the 
main  plant,  the  Chronicle  was  able  to 
put  out  an  80-page  paper. 

Examiner  executive  editor  Larry 
(Continued  on  page  10) 
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Marin  County  rocked 
but  remains  unscathed 


auxiliary  generator  and  powered  up 
two  more  Macs,  he  said. 

The  Examiner  also  got  help  from 
the  Marin  Independent  Journal 
across  the  Golden  Gate  Bridge  in 
Marin  County,  and  the  Oakland  Tri¬ 
bune. 

The  Examiner  had  a  “guy  on 
motorcycle  ’  take  film  to  the  Indepen¬ 
dent  Journal  for  processing  and 
veloxes.  Reporters  were  sent  to  the 
Oakland  Tribune  to  check  the  wires 
and  read  the  copy  over  the  phone  to 
rewrite.  The  Examiner’s  East  Bay 
reporters  also  used  the  Tribune  “as  a 
basing  area,’’  Kramer  said. 

The  Examiner  had  to  wait  to  get  on 
the  presses  until  the  Chronicle  was 
finished  but,  when  it  did,  it  produced 
more  than  300,000  papers,  Kramer 
said.  A  normal  press  run  is  about 
175,000  papers.  For  Thursday,  the 
Examiner  press  run  was  increased  to 
400,000  papers,  he  said. 

The  Examiner  was  also  back  to  an 
80-page  paper  on  Friday.  That  Sun- 


AP  GrophkyV.  Valdivi«so 


day  it  included  an  earthquake  retro¬ 
spective  in  its  main  news  sections,  but 
some  of  the  early-run  sections,  such 
as  the  book  review  and  the  This  World 
review  section  were  left  out. 

Robert  McCormick,  chief  execu¬ 
tive  officer  of  the  San  Francisco 
Newspaper  Agency,  said  most  of  the 
home-delivery  runs  for  both  papers 
were  completed  on  Wednesday  and 
all  were  completed  the  next  day. 

However,  the  newspaper  agency 
didn’t  bother  filling  the  vending 
boxes,  instead  selling  the  newspapers 
directly  out  of  the  trucks  or  at  news¬ 
stands.  One  driver  alone  sold  more 
than  7,500  newspapers,  McCormick 
said. 

“We  didn’t  want  to  put  them  in  the 
boxes,’’  McCormick  said.  “People 
put  in  a  quarter  and  take  home  a 
bunch  of  souvenirs.  I  don’t  know  if 
there’s  an  end  to  the  number  of  papers 
we  could’ve  sold.’’ 

The  San  Mateo  Times,  just  below 
San  Francisco  on  the  peninsula,  also 
lost  power  from  the  quake.  Reporters 
were  working  on  battery-powered 
Tandy  computers  and  using  flash¬ 
lights  and  camp  lanterns,  said 
publisher  John  H.  Clinton. 

When  the  power  came  back  on  later 
that  night,  the  Times  produced  “a 
newspaper  with  probably  our  largest 
newshole  ever,’’  he  said.  The  Times’ 
earthquake  coverage  ran  to  eight 
extra  pages  and  included  28  local  sto¬ 
ries  and  26  photos. 

“We  increased  our  press  run  about 
11,000  copies  and  sold  15,000  on  the 
street.  Anything  we  put  out  was 
snapped  up,”  Clinton  said.  Normally 
street  sales  run  about  4,000  out  of 
daily  sales  averaging  44,000,  he 
added. 


Quake 

(Continued  from  page  9) 


Kramer  was  at  Candlestick  Park  with 
his  family  when  the  earthquake 
struck.  He  started  driving  with  them 
for  the  journey  back  home  to  Marin 
and  got  out  of  the  car  at  19th  Avenue 
and  Golden  Gate  Park,  about  three 
miles  from  the  Examiner’s  offices  at 
Fifth  and  Mission  streets. 

Kramer  started  the  long  wall:  in  the 
darkened  city,  but  about  a  third  of  the 
way  a  stranger  offered  him  a  ride. 

Kramer  returned  to  find  about  “40 
or  50”  staffers  already  there  working 
with  flashlights. 

“One  photographer  had  a  small 
generator  at  his  home  and  was  dis¬ 
patched  to  go  get  it,”  he  said. 

The  Examiner  staff  found  four 
working  phone  lines  from  dedicated 
lines,  two  for  the  fax  machines  and 
two  for  wire  photos.  The  newspaper 
also  “scrubbed  up  some  cellular 
phones”  that  worked  although  calls 
were  difficult  to  get  through. 

The  first  auxiliary  generators  were 
provided  to  the  morning  Chronicle, 
Kramer  said,  because  that  paper 
comes  out  first.  But  Kramer  saw 
some  lights  on  in  a  Wells  Fargo  office 
building  across  the  street. 

“The  graphics  editor  knocked  on 
the  door”  and  asked  if  the  Examiner 
could  set  up  a  couple  of  Macs  and  a 
laser  printer.  Reporters  worked  on 
portable  typewriters  and  laptop  com¬ 
puters,  he  said. 

“The  only  real  power  was  across 
the  street.  We  walked  the  hard  copy 
over  there  for  inputting.” 

Eventually  the  Examiner  got  an 
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The  Oakland  Tribune  staff  evac¬ 
uated  its  building  when  the  earth¬ 
quake  struck,  but  its  editors  didn’t 
wait  for  the  OK  to  go  back  in.  They 
started  assigning  earthquake  stories 
right  there  on  the  street,  related 
Leroy  Aarons,  vice  president  for 
news. 

As  soon  as  it  was  determined  the 
newspaper  building  was  safe  for  re¬ 
entry,  department  heads  began  meet¬ 
ing  to  plan  out  the  coverage,  Aarons 
said,  llie  Tribune  was  fortunate  in  not 
sustaining  any  damage  to  its  plant  and 
the  electricity  came  back  on  in  a  short 
amount  of  time. 

“We  went  to  town  and  did  a  com¬ 
plete  newspaper.  It  got  out  on  time 
and  was  delivered  to  all  our  custom¬ 
ers,”  Aarons  said.  “We  got  the  lead¬ 
ing  edge  in  our  area  and  we  were  able 
to  maintain  it.  Most  tv  and  radio  sta¬ 
tions  were  focusing  on  the  Bay 
Bridge.” 

Aarons  said  that  when  the  news¬ 
room  heard  “some  reference  to  the 
Cypress  Freeway”  on  the  radio,  “we 
shot  some  reporters  out  there”  who 
discovered  more  than  a  mile  of  Inter¬ 
state  880  had  collapsed.  “We  realized 
that  was  going  to  be  the  big  sto^.  We 
have  a  massive  story  right  in  our 
backyard,”  he  said. 

The  Tribune  delivered  newspapers 
to  San  Francisco  by  traveling  all  the 
way  down  the  East  Bay  to  the  Dun¬ 
barton  Bridge,  near  San  Jose,  and 
bringing  them  up  from  the  south. 

Aarons  noted  that  the  earthquake 
coverage  resulted  “in  some  of  the 
largest  papers  we’ve  had  in  a  long 
time.”  Besides  the  expanded  cover¬ 
age,  the  extra  pages  were  needed  to 
accommodate  many  of  the  national 
ads  that  came  in  from  insurance  com¬ 
panies  and  other  agencies  that  needed 
to  get  information  to  the  public 
quickly. 

Although  the  Tribune’s  landmark 
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clock  tower  building  itself  didn’t  sus¬ 
tain  much  damage,  a  number  of  down¬ 
town  buildings  were  left  “unusable” 
by  the  quake  including  two  depart¬ 
ment  stores.  Emporium  and  I.  Mag- 
nin,  Aarons  said. 

“Our  hope  is  the  department  stores 
continue  to  advertise  in  our  paper,” 
he  said. 

The  San  Jose  Mercury  News  had 
been  planning  to  cover  the  World 
Series  as  if  it  “were  the  Second  World 
War,”  recalled  publisher  Larry  Jinks. 
So  when  the  earthquake  struck,  the 
newspai)er  was  already  in  gear  for  a 
major  story. 

“We  had  an  all  points  alert.  Every¬ 
body  went  to  work,”  Jinks  said. 


The  Mercury  News  is  one  of  the 
few  papers  in  the  area  with  an  auxili- 
^  power  source  capable  of  running 
its  presses.  When  the  power  came 
back  on,  PG&E  nevertheless  asked 
the  newspaper  to  rely  as  much  as 
possible  on  its  backup  generators 
because  of  the  need  to  get  electricity 
to  other  hard-hit  areas. 

The  Mercury  News  wound  up 
printing  the  Santa  Cruz  Sentinel  and  a 
local  weekly. 

The  Mercury  News  came  out  with  a 
12-page,  all-news  wrap  on  the  Wed¬ 
nesday  following  the  quake,  and  a  16- 
page  wrap  on  lliursday. 

“We’ll  continue  heavy  coverage  as 
the  story  warrants,”  Jinks  said, 
adding  the  Mercury  News  sold 
150,000  newspapers  “more  than  nor¬ 
mal”  that  first  day.  Average  daily 
circulation  is  about  271,000. 

The  Independent-Journal,  located 
in  Novato  in  Marin  County,  was  not 
physically  affected  by  the  quake,  said 
managing  editor  Jay  Silverberg.  The 
newspaper  put  out  a  daily  special 
report  on  the  quake  running  between 
six  and  10  pages  and  having  from  six 
to  eight  color  photos. 

“We  marshaled  the  forces,” 
Silverberg  said,  adding  the  I-J  worked 
round-the-clock. 

The  I-J  wanted  to  fly  some  report¬ 
ers  into  Santa  Cruz  by  helicopter,  but 
the  authorities  “wouldn’t  let  us  land, 
and  the  roads  were  impassable,”  he 
said.  As  a  result,  the  I-J  staff  focused 
on  San  Francisco  and  Oakland  and 
the  newspaper  relied  on  wire  cooy  for 
coverage  of  Santa  Cruz. 

The  I-J’s  street  sales  jumped  to 
22,000  on  the  Wednesday  after  the 
quaJce  from  its  normal  7,000.  Total 
average  daily  circulation  is  about 
39,000. 

The  Alameda  Newspapers,  con¬ 
sisting  of  the  Alameda  Times-Star, 
(Continued  on  page  47) 
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The  wire  services  and  The  Quake 

How  they  got  the  news  out  to  the  world 


By  Debra  Gersh 

United  Press  International  is  look¬ 
ing  for  a  guy  named  Steve  who  rides  a 
motorcycle. 

For  three  days  following  the  earth¬ 
quake  that  shook  the  San  Francisco 
Bay  area,  Steve  helped  UPI  move 
equipment  from  its  powerless  bureau 
to  the  nearby  home  of  regional  photo 
editor  Terry  Schmitt,  which  was 
turned  into  a  makeshift  photo  lab. 

Schmitt  first  met  Steve  as  the  photo 
editor  was  running  down  the  highway 
from  the  Candlestick  Park.  Schmitt 
had  been  in  his  car  with  a  stringer, 
trying  to  make  their  way  back  to  the 
city  from  the  stadium.  When  traffic 
became  so  jammed  up  the  cars  could 
not  move,  Schmitt  gave  the  car  keys 
to  the  stringer  and  started  making  his 
way  down  the  road  on  foot,  according 
to  Jacques  Clafrn,  UPI  Pacific  region 
editor. 


Steve  gave  Schmitt  a  ride  to  the 
UPI  bureau,  weaving  his  motorcycle 
in  and  out  of  the  traffic,  and  then 
helped  the  bureau  not  only  move  its 
photo  equipment  to  Schmitt’s  home, 
which  did  not  lose  power,  but  also  to 
run  a  phone  wire  from  his  neighbor’s 
house  for  additional  phone  service. 

Clafin  said  during  that  time  no  one 
ever  learned  Steve’s  last  name,  just 
that  he  is  a  computer  programmer, 
but  UPI  figures  it  owes  him  about 
$300  for  his  three  days’  work. 

With  no  power  in  its  bureau  for 
about  three  days,  UPI  staffers  in  San 
Francisco  relied  on  laptop  computers 
and  flashlights,  Clafrn  said. 

They  were  caught  somewhat  flat- 
footed,  however,  because  they  had  no 
cellular  telephones. 

“That  was  on  the  budget  for  next 
year,’’  he  explained,  adding  that  the 
bureau  immediately  acquired  the 
phones. 

“Screw  the  budget,  let’s  cover  the 


story,’’  he  said  of  the  company’s  phi¬ 
losophy  during  the  first  few  days  of 
the  disaster,  a  philosophy  that 
extended  to  overtime  and  other  addi¬ 
tional  expenses  and  rules. 

“As  soon  as  the  earthquake  hit, 
people  started  coming  out  of  the 
woodwork,’’  Clafin  continued. 
“What  saved  us  and  enabled  us  to  be 
competitive  .  .  .  [was  thatj  people 
responded  with  such  great  resource¬ 
fulness  and  ingenuity.” 

Although  many  staffers  were 
“playing  out  of  position,”  no  one 
worried  about  whether  he  was  off 
duty  or  covering  something  that 
wasn’t  his  beat.  Everyone  just  started 
reporting  from  where  he  was,  he 
explained. 

Between  off-duty  staffers  coming 
in  to  cover  the  scene,  out-of-town 
staffers  who  happened  to  be  in  the 
city  and  those  flown  in  to  help,  UPI 
had  about  24  writers,  reporters  and 


editors  on  the  story,  as  well  as 
six  or  seven  stringers  and  those  in  its 
picture  bureau,  Clafrn  said. 

In  fact,  Clafrn  himself  earlier  had 
been  in  San  Francisco  for  a  meeting 
and  was  about  150  miles  outside  the 
city  when  he  heard  the  news  and 
immediately  headed  back. 

“In  terms  of  bodies,  we  were  in 
very  good  shape,”  he  explained, 
crediting  nearby  bureau  chiefs  with 
sending  correspondents  to  the  area 
without  waiting  for  prior  approval. 
“You  understand  that  in  an 
emergency  the  rules  go  out  the  win¬ 
dow.” 

On  the  first  night,  Oct.  17,  San 
Francisco  simply  fed  facts  into  UPI’s 
Los  Angeles  bureau,  where  L.A. 
bureau  night  manager  Roger  Bennett 
pulled  all  the  facts  together  and  sent 
them  over  the  wire.  “As  far  as  I’m 
concerned,  he  deserves  a  medal,” 
Clafrn  said. 

For  two  days,  Los  Angeles  served 


as  the  central  point  for  UPI  informa¬ 
tion  coming  from  the  quake  areas,  and 
then  the  San  Francisco  bureau’s 
power  was  restored  and  it  took  con¬ 
trol  of  the  story,  sending  between  25- 
30  stories  daily,  Clafrn  explained. 

“The  toughest  part  is  not  to 
become  overwhelmed,”  he  said. 
“You  have  to  have  the  good  sense  to 
let  instinct  take  over.  In  fact,  we  were 
extremely  conservative  [in  reporting 
suspected  casualty  figures].  Others 
were  reporting  200-300  dead,  but  we 
were  going  with  the  confirmed  num¬ 
ber  [which  was  around  50]. 

“A  crisis  brings  out  the  best  in  peo¬ 
ple  and  the  worst.  There  was  not  one 
person  who  performed  any  less  than 
at  full  speed,”  he  said.  “From  a  man¬ 
ager’s  point  of  view,  the  response  was 
just  overwhelmingly  gratifying.” 

Associated  Press 

Peggy  Walsh,  Associated  Press 
bureau  chief  for  northern  California 
and  northern  Nevada,  was  at  Candle¬ 
stick  Park  when  the  earthquake  hit. 

She  caught  a  bus  into  the  city  and 
then  was  able  to  get  a  ride  from  a 
friend  to  the  bureau. 

Power  was  out  there  so,  working  by 
lanterns  and  flashlights,  staffers  the 
first  night  dictated  copy  to  New  York 
and  later  channeled  information 
through  Los  Angeles. 

An  additional  help  was  that  there 
are  member  newspapers  in  the  area, 
and,  for  example,  the  Los  Angeles 
bureau  chief  went  to  the  Oakland  Tri¬ 
bune,  and  AP  correspondents  were 
brought  in  from  all  over,  even  as  far 
away  as  Reno,  Nev. 

“All  of  our  newspaper  and  broad¬ 
cast  members  .  .  .  were  working  with 
us,”  Walsh  said. 

The  bureau  set  up  a  generator,  but 
it  provided  only  enough  power  to  run 
a  few  of  the  computers,  she  said. 

By  the  end  of  the  week,  however, 
power  had  been  restored,  and  addi¬ 
tional  people  and  equipment  were 
flown  to  the  bureau.  “This  place 
looks  like  a  warehouse,”  Walsh  com¬ 
mented. 

For  photos,  AP  had  setups  in  Oak¬ 
land  and  San  Francisco  for  its  World 
Series  coverage.  The  AP  had 
emergency  generators  at  Candlestick 
(Continued  on  page  48) 
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UPl  photographer  David  Ake  was  assigned  to  shoot  the 
World  Series  in  Son  Francisco  when  the  earthquake  struck. 
He  ended  up  with  news  photos  such  os  those  (left)  from  the 
scene  of  the  Oakland  Boy  Bridge  collapse,  where  Linda 
Reed  is  looking  over  the  edge  of  the  bridge  to  see  if  her 
husband  vros  among  the  victims  of  the  collapse  and  (above) 
of  the  resuce  vrorker  who  gave  up  after  trying  to  revive  a 
victim. 

UPI/B«ttmann  MieipholCR 


Double-duty 


Many  of  the  sportswriters  In  the  Bay  Area  to  cover  the  World 
Series  found  themselves  working  as  earthquake  news  reporters 


By  Debra  Gersh  Washington  Post  called  his  office  worried  there  might  be  similar  crowd 

.  right  away  and  said  [to  the  others  panic  and  rushes  like  those  that  have 

They  came  to  San  Francisco  to  tjjg  box]  ‘The  Bay  Bridge  occurred  at  soccer  matches  in 
cover  tlw  World  Senes,  but  many  (rf  collapsed,’  ”  said  Baltimore  Evening  England. 

the  sportsi^ters  on^ally  assigned  baseball  writer  Ken  Rosenth^.  The  crowd  was  orderly,  however, 

to  CMdtestK^  Park  Tuesday  ni^t,  ^ay,’  but  with  this  qu^e  and  Falls  noted  they  even  stopped  at 

^t.  17,  found  memsdves  doing  dou-  ^ay.’  the  gate  to  have  their  hands  stamped 

ble-duty  as  earthquake  news  corre-  4‘Jq  disturbing  so  they  could  later  return  to  Candle- 

spondents.  ^  ^^5  seeing  the  California  people  so  stick. 

News  of  the  disaster’s  severity  fil-  upset.  I  began  thinking  maybe  this  Some  in  the  stadium  at  first  thought 

tered  slowly  into  the  park  through  isn’t  a  little  tremor,”  added  Rosen-  the  rumbling  was  from  airplanes 

t^sistor  radios  and  portable  televi-  thal,  who  has  lived  on  the  East  Coast  passing  overhead,  while  others 

sions  in  the  stands  and  press  boxes.  all  his  life  and  never  before  expert-  thought  the  fans  were  all  stomping 

“It  took  the  outside  world  to  tell  us  enced  an  earthquake.  their  feet,  but  soon  everyone  knew 

what  was  happening,”  said  Los  “The  thing  that  became  clear  early  they  were  in  the  middle  of  an 
Angeles  Daily  News  sports  columnist  was  that  this  was  the  most  isolated  earthquake  —  and  a  big  one. 

Ron  Rapoport.  “People  had  a  lot  of  part  of  the  city,  but  it  didn’t  really  sink  “For  people  who’ve  been  through 

radios  and  little  tvs.  Soon  we  started  in.  No  one  stampeded  or  ran  for  the  an  earthquake,  it  was  shaky.  For  first- 

hearing  things  like  the  Bay  Bridge  gate,”  Matt  McHale  of  the  L.  A.  Daily  timers,  it  was  really  scary,”  noted 

collapsed,  the  fires.  News  said.  “No  one  knew  how  bad  it  McHale,  who  covers  the  D^gers  for 

“I’m  the  only  one  I  know  who  was.  The  only  information  [available]  the  Daily  News,  and  who  remem- 

hasn’t  watched  tv  for  the  last  three  was  from  portable  radios.  Then  bered  the  1987  earthquake  in  Los 

days,”  Rapoport  said,  adding  that  reports  started  to  filter  in.  There  was  a  Angeles. 

people  there  were  “starved  for  the  report  that  400  people  had  died,  but  it  A  hotel  about  five  miles  from 
kind  of  information  [the  outside  was  all  rumor.  No  one  really  knew.”  Candlestick  Park  collapsed,  accord- 

audience]  is  getting.  .  .  .  We  were  the  “I  have  a  good  friend  in  Liverpool  ing  to  Houston  Chronicle  sports  col- 

worst-informed.”  [England],”  said  Joe  Falls  sports  edi-  umnist  Ed  Fowler. 

“The  guy  next  to  me  from  the  tor  of  the  Detroit  News,  who  said  he  “You  think  about  what  could’ve 

happened  [in  the  stadium].  There 
(Continued  on  page  46) 
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Remembering  the  quake  of  1906 

How  Editor  &  Publisher  magazine  described  the  endeavor  of 
newspapers  that  coped  with  one  of  the  world’s  biggest  disasters 


By  Debra  Gersh 

Not  even  the  greatest  of  the  world’s 
tragedies  can  down  the  spirit  of  news¬ 
paper  endeavor.  In  the  face  of  every 
obstacle  the  three  morning  newspa¬ 
pers  of  San  Francisco  succeeded  in 
getting  out  a  paper  on  Thursday  of 
last  week,  the  morning  after  the 
earthquake,  and  each  of  them  can 
claim  not  to  have  missed  an  issue. 

—  The  Editor  And  Publisher 
Aprii  28,  1906 

The  San  Francisco  earthquake  of 
1906  —  estimated  to  have  been  some 
20-30  times  more  powerful  than  the 
one  that  rocked  the  area  Oct.  17  — 
and  the  ensuing  Hre  that  engulfed  the 
city,  stands  as  one  of  the  worst 
natural  disasters  in  U.S.  history.  In  its 
wake,  every  newspaper  plant  in  the 
city  was  destroyed  or  badly  damaged. 

“The  first  to  go  was  the  Examiner 
Building,  which  caught  fire  from  the 
burning  Palace  Hotel,”  reported  The 
Editor  And  Publisher  magazine  (as  it 
was  then  known)  of  April  21,  1906. 
“The  Examiner  plant  was  soon  gut¬ 
ted,  and  it  was  only  a  short  leap  across 
the  street  to  the  big  Call  Building. 
Already  the  fire  was  in  the  small 
building  to  the  rear  which  housed  the 
editori^  rooms  of  the  Call. 


“The  Call  Building,  which  is  the 
tallest  structure  in  San  Francisco,  did 
not  fall  with  the  earthquake  shock, 
but  a  part  of  its  shell  was  stripped  off. 
Though  fed  by  the  fuel  of  smaller 
buildings,  the  fire  at  first  made  little 
impression  on  the  big  fifteen-story, 
iron  and  stone  structure.  But  soon 
there  was  a  cracking  of  glass  and  the 
flames  gained  entrance.  The  inner 
furnishings  of  the  fourth  floor  were 
soon  consumed,  and  only  an  instant 
later  the  smoke  began  to  pour  from 
the  lofty  dome.  ...  In  a  short  time. 


OLMMLEiBiraanEDmffl 

The  Call^Qff^clc-Examincr 

EARTHQUAKE  AND  FIRE: 
SAN  FRANCISCO  IN  RUINS 


On  the  50th  anniversary  of  the 
earthquake  of  1906  (April  18,  1956), 
the  San  Francisco  Chronicle  reprinted 
the  entire  four  pages  of  the  historic 
edition  and  used  it  os  o  wrapper  for 
their  regular  daily. 


however,  the  fire  died  out  and  the 
building  was  left  standing,  but  com¬ 
pletely  gutted. 

“Hardly  was  the  fire  in  the  Call 


Building  well  under  way  when  the 
wind  switched  to  the  southwest  and 
the  Chronicle  Building  caught  fire. 
When  this  happened  all  the  news¬ 
papermen  had  gathered  at  the  Chroni¬ 
cle  office,  thinking  that  its  presses  in 
the  basement  would  be  spared,  and 
that  all  the  papers  could  be  issued 
from  there.  The  newspapermen  hung 
on  till  the  last  minute,  but  the  flames 
got  too  much  for  them,  and  driven 
from  this  last  stand,  some  of  them 
scattered  to  the  hills  to  view  the  con¬ 
flagration  from  those  points  of  van¬ 


tage,  and  others  made  for  Oakland  to 
get  their  stories  of  the  disaster  over 
the  wires  to  the  outside  world. 

“After  it  became  hopeless  to  utilize 
the  Chronicle  plant,  the  three  morn¬ 
ing  papers  arranged  to  get  out  four- 
page  sheets  from  the  office  of  the 
Evening  Bulletin,  but  the  fire  that 
raged  all  day  Wednesday  finally 
reached  the  Evening  Bulletin  Build¬ 
ing  about  7  o’clock  in  the  evening. 
The  plan  for  issuing  any  paper  in  San 
Francisco  on  Thursday  was  then 
abandoned,  for  the  Bulletin  plant  lay 
directly  in  the  path  of  the  flames  and 
was  doomed  to  destruction.” 

The  city  did  get  a  newspaper  from 
the  three  morning  papers  the  day 
after.  Called  the  Call-Chronicle-Bul- 
letin  (and  dubbed  the  “  ’Frisco  Phe- 
nix”  by  The  Editor  And  Publisher) 
the  four-page  sheet  was  a  joint  effort 
of  the  newspapers,  who  drew  lots  to 
determine  the  order  their  names 
would  appear.  It  was  set  up  and 
printed  at  the  offices  of  the  Oakland 
Tribune. 

The  only  San  Francisco  paper  to 
produce  an  edition  on  the  day  of  the 
earthquake  was  the  San  Francisco 
Daily  News.  The  Editor  And 
Publisher  of  May  19, 1906  credited  the 
paper’s  manager,  Hamilton  B.  Clark, 
“together  with  the  loyalty  of  a  num¬ 
ber  of  the  employees,”  with  saving 
almost  all  the  paper’s  working  prop¬ 
erty,  except  for  the  presses,  which 
were  too  heavy  to  move. 

As  the  magazine  described  it: 
“Immediately  after  the  first  shock, 
Mr.  Clark,  whose  home  is  in  the  Oak¬ 
land  suburbs,  dressed  and  hurried  to 
the  office  .  .  .  Upon  arriving  there  he 
found  practically  the  whole  working 
force  already  assembled.  Without 
delay  he  directed  that  the  entire  bat¬ 
tery  of  Linotype  machines  be  carried 
to  a  vacant  lot  immediately  back  of 
the  News  Building,  where  a  hole  suffi¬ 
ciently  large  to  accommodate  them 
was  dug.  Into  this  hole  were  also 
placed  the  contents  of  the  office  safe, 
all  type  and  other  metals,  files  of 
papers,  writing  machines,  etc.  Sev¬ 
eral  hours  before  the  fire  reached  this 
district,  which  was  swept  absolutely 
(Continued  on  page  49) 
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Cooperation  was  the  name  of  the  game 

Power  outages  delayed  production,  but  the  printing  plants  held  up  well; 
newspaper  neighbors,  portable  computer  systems  were  among  the  heroes 


By  Jim  Rosenberg 

“Do  you  know  how  lucky  you 
were?  I  would  love  to  have  seen  this 
actually  happen!” 

Words  nobody  ever  wants  to  hear 
from  the  local  building  inspector.  And 
not  likely  to  be  heard,  except  perhaps 
after  an  earthquake  of  the  sort  experi¬ 
enced  last  week  in  northern  Califor¬ 
nia. 

But  John  Kusper  was  a  happy  man 
because  his  Palo  Alto  paper  fared 
“fantastically”  in  the  wake  of  the 
quake,  the  same  inspector  gave  his 
building  “a  clean  bill  of  health”  and, 
remarkably,  his  venerable  seven-unit 
Goss  Mark  I  letterpress  still  prints  the 
Peninsula  Times  Tribune. 

Other  than  falling  ceiling  tiles  and 
hairline  cracks  throughout  the  build¬ 
ing,  “the  only  major  thing,”  accord¬ 
ing  to  production  director  Kusper, 
“was  that  when  the  pressroom  floor 
buckled,  the  concrete  came  up  and 
pressed  the  metal  [floor]  plates  into 
the  press,”  breaking  off  a  one-by- 
two-foot  chunk,  exposing  the  drive 
gears. 

However,  the  concrete  and  plates 
fell  right  back  into  place,  leaving  only 
some  steel  shavings  and  that  chunk. 
The  inspector  told  Kusper  he  would 
have  expected  much  worse.  In  spite 
of  the  press’s  long  and  charmed  life 
(it’s  given  another  40  years  of  print¬ 
ing),  Kusper  said  the  newspaper  will 
likely  print  offset  or  flexo  someday 
soon.  The  paper  and  parent  Tribune 
Co.  are  trying  to  update  operations 
that  Kusper  described  as  “one  of  the 
antiques  of  the  industry.” 

Maybe  the  whole  city  was  lucky. 
The  quake  seemed  to  hit  hardest 
along  both  sides  of  Palo  Alto,  spanng 
most  of  the  town,  according  to  Kus¬ 
per,  who  was  on  the  telephone  to  the 
Tribune  Co.  when  the  quake  struck 
and  the  line  went  dead. 

“I’m  new  to  Cedifomia  and,  boy,  is 
this  a  rude  awakening,”  he  told 
E&P.  Kusper  has  lived  there  only  six 
months. 

Actually,  there  was  still  power 
three  blocks  from  the  paper  when  his 
phone,  and  everything  else,  stopped 
working.  Anticipating  a  prolonged 
power  outage,  Kusper  picked  up  half 
a  dozen  Model  102  laptops  and  lots  of 
batteries  at  the  loc^  Radio  Shack. 
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Staffers  drew  lots  to  determine  who 
would  work  through  the  night.  Kus¬ 
per  said  they  very  smoothly  “turned 
around  from  a  World  Series  section  to 
an  earthquake  section.” 

Students  and  others  in  the  area 
came  to  the  paper  with  film  they 
hoped  to  develop  —  in  exchange  for 
the  paper’s  use  of  the  prints.  Kusper 
said  the  deals  produced  some  fine 
photography  of  the  fire  in  San  Fran¬ 
cisco’s  hard-hit  Marina  district. 

Considering  the  circumstances, 
Kusper  concluded,  it  was  “prob¬ 
ably  one  of  the  greatest  team 
efforts  .  .  .  I’ve  ever  seen.” 

About  three  or  four  miles  away, 
Dow  Jones’  Palo  Alto  plant  was  early 
into  its  Wednesday  Wall  Street  Jour- 
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nal  press  run  on  plates  made  from 
satellite  transmissions  from  Orlando, 
Fla. ,  when  the  quake  took  out  three  of 
its  four  flatbed  recorders  that  image 
the  received  signal. 

From  a  Riverside,  Calif.,  plant 
“they  flew  a  few  copies  up  and  they 
trucked  ...  up  about  75,000 
papers,”  said  Roger  May  at  Dow 
Jones  Corporate  Relations.  He  added 
that  the  truck  did  not  arrive  until  the 
next  morning  and  “distribution  was  a 
problem.” 

He  said  that  Wednesday  night, 
when  three  receiving  machines  were 
up  and  running,  Palo  Alto  was  still 
backed  up  from  Riverside  for  produc¬ 
tion  of  the  two-star  edition  and  ran  the 
(Continued  on  page  16) 
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AD/SAT  used  to  transmit  ads 
to  California  papers 


When  the  earthquake  knocked  out 
power  in  the  San  Francisco  Bay  area 
it  meant  AD/SAT’ s  facilities  in  the 
major  newspapers  there  were  also  out 
of  commission. 

But  the  power  returned  in  time  for 
AD/SAT,  which  transmits  newspaper 
advertising  to  about  120  dailies 
nationwide  via  satellite,  to  send  to 
California  ads  composed  in  a  hurry  by 
major  insurance  companies. 

“We  have  a  number  of  people  with 
material  they  wanted  to  get  out 
there,”  said  Dave  Farren,  AD/SAT 
director  of  marketing. 

Fireman’s  Fund  and  Aetna  were 
two  insurance  companies  he  men¬ 
tioned  specifically. 

“By  the  time  they  had  to  go,  we 
were  back  up  again,”  he  said. 

AD/SAT  has  sites  at  the  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  Newspaper  Agency,  the  San 
Jose  Mercury-News  and  the  Oakland 
Tribune,  Farren  said. 

AD/SAT  also  transmitted  an 
American  Red  Cross  "d  put  together 
by  DDB  Needham’s  Los  Angeles 
office.  The  Red  Cross  ad,  about 
where  to  send  donations,  was  trans¬ 
mitted  free  of  charge  to  all  the  news- 
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(Continued  from  page  15) 


later  edition  itself.  Thursday, 
“deliveries  were  back  nearly  to  nor¬ 
mal,”  and  that  night  Palo  Alto 
resumed  full  production.  May  said. 

Elsewhere,  newspapers  may  have 
been  “luckier,”  suffering  mostly 
from  a  lack  of  electricity  and  able  to 
temporarily  use  facilities  at  unaf¬ 
fected  plants. 

The  Santa  Cruz  Sentinel  is  just  a 
block  from  downtown,  now  largely 
rubble  cordoned  off  by  the  Nation^ 
Guard.  General  manager  David  B. 
Regan  said  apparent  smoke  turned 
out  to  be  dust  from  all  the  collapsed 
buildings.  The  earthquake’s  epicenter 
was  nearby. 

“They’re  now  talking  about  40  to 
70  percent  of  downtown  being  plowed 
under,”  said  Regan  at  week’s  end. 

The  Sentinel  suffered  what  Regan 
called  “mostly  cosmetic”  damage, 
broken  pipes  and  lighting  and  tiles 
fallen  from  the  publisher’s  office  ceil¬ 
ing  (Fred  McPherson  III  was  not  then 
at  his  desk). 

Fairly  violent  movement  was  felt  in 
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This  full-page  Fireman's  Fund  ad 
was  sent  out  to  newspapers  via  AD/SAT 
following  the  quake. 

papers  on  the  AD/SAT  network,  Far¬ 
ren  said. 


the  building.  A  structural  engineer 
from  Charles  T.  Main  was  dispatched 
to  inspect  it.  The  papers’  presses 
were  said  to  have  wobbled  some  and 
were  not  turned  over  until  a  Goss 
engineer  arrived  to  check  them. 

Dick  Myers,  senior  vice  president 
at  parent  company  Ottaway  Newspa¬ 
pers,  said  the  presses  were  sitting  on  a 
special  earthquake  foundation  with 
floating  pads  to  support  the  25  tons  of 
printing  equipment. 

“These  are  floaters,”  said  Myers. 
“They’re  expensive  to  build,  but  it 
proved  to  be  a  hell  of  a  good  invest¬ 
ment.”  The  presses  were  valued  at  $8 
million. 

Employees’  homes  were  in  pretty 
bad  shape  inside.  Structurally,  only  a 
few  may  have  been  affected,  with  a 
couple  possible  candidates  for  the 
wrecker’s  ball,  according  to  Regan. 

Nevertheless,  Regan,  and  newspa¬ 
per  managers  elsewhere,  were  able  to 
report  no  injuries,  just  “a  lot  of  tired 
people  around  here  —  we’re  working 
some  long  hours.” 

The  building  may  have  held  up,  but 
water,  gas  and  electricity  soon  disap¬ 
peared.  The  Sentinel  had  some  gener¬ 
ators  from  Ottaway,  but  because  they 
were  fueled  by  natural  gas  they  were 


Sports  story’s  lead 
uses  quake  imagery 
just  before  real  one 

“Only  an  earthquake  can  save  San 
Francisco  now.  Nothing  else  has 
stopped  the  Oakland  Athletics,”  read 
the  lead  of  a  United  Press  Interna¬ 
tional  sports  story  that  moved  over 
the  wire  Sunday,  Oct.  15,  two  days 
before  the  actual  quake. 

Fred  McMane,  UPI  sports  editor  in 
New  York,  said  he  was  shown  the 
story  before  it  moved,  but  had  no 
problem  with  it. 

“There  was  no  evidence  anything 
like  this  was  going  to  happen,”  he 
said. 

At  least  one  newspaper,  the  La 
Porte  (Ind.)  Herald-Argus,  picked  up 
the  story  and  it  appeared  in  the  pa¬ 
per’s  Monday  edition  with  the  head¬ 
line:  “Only  big  earthquake  can  stop 
Giants.” 

“We’d  love  for  the  Herald-Argus  to 
take  credit  for  that  prophetic  head¬ 
line,  but  it’s  not  our  sentiment,”  said 
managing  editor  Ted  Hartzell, 
explaining  that  whoever  wrote  the 
Herald-Argus  headline  probably 
based  it  on  the  UPI  story’s  lead. 

Neither  Hartzell  nor  McMane  said 
they  felt  necessarily  bad  about  the 
lead.  After  all,  the  story  did  run 
before  the  disaster,  and  it’s  not  like 
using  that  lead  caused  the  quake. 


unusable. 

Regan  commended  the  electric 
company  for  its  job  of  getting  power 
back  up.  He  said  six  telephone  lines 
were  “open  at  all  times,  even  during 
the  problem,”  but  noted  it  was  harder 
to  place  calls  than  to  receive  them. 

“That  first  day  I  think  every  paper 
in  the  country  called  our  newsroom. 
We  were  probably  doing  as  many 
interviews  as  we  were  doing  news 
stories.  There  were  no  deadlines,” 
said  Regan. 

Editors  and  printers  were  sent  to 
the  San  Jose  Mercury  News,  which 
printed  12-page  Wednesday  and 
Thursday  editions  of  the  Sentinel 
without  ads.  (Friday  ran  16  pages,  no 
ads;  Sunday  was  expected  to  run 
long,  with  extra  advertising.)  Report¬ 
ers  stayed  in  Santa  Cruz  writing  on 
Tandy  portable  computers  and  send¬ 
ing  copy  by  modem  to  San  Jose. 

According  to  Mercury  News 
publisher  Larry  Jinks,  the  paper  had 
sufficient  auxiliary  power  from  gener- 
ators  to  run  its  presses  in  an 
emergency.  Because  of  the  power 
shortage,  PG&E  (which  restored 
power  to  San  Jose  fairly  quickly) 
asked  the  paper  to  rely  as  much  as 
(Continued  on  page  44) 
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Goodson  splits  with  Ingersoll 

Sells  him  the  New  Haven  Register  for  $275  million;  terminates  pact 
under  which  Ingersoll  runs  his  papers;  hires  former  Ingersoll  execs 


By  Andrew  Radolf 

The  Goodson  Newspaper  Group, 
headed  by  television  game  show  pro¬ 
ducer  Mark  Goodson,  announced  it 
has  reached  an  agreement  to  sell  its 
New  Haven  Register  to  Ingersoll 
Publications  Co.  for  $275  million. 

As  part  of  the  agreement,  the  con¬ 
tract  under  which  IPCo.  manages  ail 
of  Goodson’s  newspaper  properties 
will  be  terminated. 

The  agreement  to  terminate  the 
management  relationship  with  IPCo. 
“culminates  two  years  of  discus¬ 
sions,”  Ingersoll  said  in  its  own 
announcement  of  the  sale. 

Ralph  Ingersoll  II  is  chairman  and 
president  of  IPCo. 

After  the  sale  of  the  Register,  which 
is  expected  to  close  Dec.  1,  1989, 
Goodson  will  own  seven  dailies  and 
numerous  weeklies. 

The  agreement  calls  for  Goodson 
Newspaper  Group  to  receive  $255 
million  in  cash  for  the  Register,  said 
GNG  president  and  CEO  David  Hur- 
witz.  The  other  $20  million  represents 
“my  estimate  of  the  value”  of  the 
management  contracts  between 
IPCo.  and  GNG.  Most  of  the  con¬ 
tracts  run  into  the  next  century,  with 
the  earliest  expiration  date  being 
November  2000. 

Hurwitz  said  that  the  agreement 
with  Ingersoll  settles  all  claims  and 
provides  for  a  “complete  separation” 
between  the  two  companies.  Ingersoll 
had  also  held  options  on  the  Register 
and  on  Goodson’s  weeklies  in  Sum¬ 
mit  and  Westfield,  N.J. 

The  options  on  the  weeklies  will  be 
ended  as  part  of  the  termination 
agreement,  Hurwitz  said. 

Goodson  announced  that  David 
Carr,  a  former  president  of  IPCo. ,  and 
Roy  Cockbum,  a  former  IPCo.  senior 
vice  president,  have  been  hired  to 
help  manage  the  Goodson  newspa¬ 
pers.  Carr,  who  left  Ingersoll  a  little 
more  than  a  year  ago  and  has  been 
working  as  a  consultant,  will  become 
senior  vice  president  and  chief  oper¬ 
ating  officer  of  Goodson  Newspa¬ 
pers.  Cockbum,  who  also  has  been 
working  as  a  consultant  and  had  left 
Ingersoll  in  the  summer  of  1988,  will 
be  senior  vice  president  and  chief 
financial  officer. 


Hurwitz  will  continue  as  president 
of  Goodson  Newspapers  and  be  head¬ 
quartered  in  Manhattan.  Carr  and 
Cockbum  will  work  out  of  Lawrence- 
vUle,  N.J. 

Goodson  purchased  the  Register  in 

1986  for  $170  million,  including  $70 
million  in  cash  and  $100  million  in 
financing. 

Will  keep  Morristown  paper 

The  sale  of  the  newspaper  gives 
Goodson  Newspaper  Group  ample 
funds  to  pay  off  $I  10  million  in  seller 
notes  due  Nov.  23  as  a  result  of  its 

1987  acquisition  of  the  Daily  Record 
in  Morristown,  N.J. 

“We  are  going  to  pay  the  note  [on 
Morristown]  when  it’s  due,”  Hurwitz 
said,  adding  that  Goodson  plans  to 
continue  operating  the  newspaper. 


At  one  point,  the  Bass  Group  of 
Fort  Worth  had  proposed  a  deal  that 
included  its  acquiring  the  Daily  Rec¬ 
ord,  the  New  Jersey  weeklies  and  the 
New  Haven  paper  (E&P,  Oct.  7). 
However,  that  deal  was  reportedly 
blocked  by  Ingersoll  as  a  result  of  his 
holding  the  options  on  the  Register 
and  the  weeklies. 

The  management  agreement  called 
for  Goodson  to  pay  IPCo.  an  over¬ 
head  fee  of  2%  of  each  individual 
newspaper’s  revenues  and  a  manage¬ 
ment  fee  of  10%  of  each  one’s  operat¬ 
ing  profits.  The  agreement  also 
required  Goodson  to  make  annual 
payments  to  IPCo.  for  the  remainder 
of  the  management  contract’s  term  in 
the  event  a  Goodson  newspaper  was 
sold.  The  size  of  the  payments  would 
be  equal  to  the  average  10%  manage¬ 
ment  fee  that  was  paid  during  the 
three  years  preceding  the  sale. 

When  he  spoke  recently  at  the 
Associated  Press  Managing  Editors 


convention  in  Des  Moines,  IngersoU 
told  an  E&P  reporter  that  if  he  and 
Goodson  “split  up  they  owe  me 
$100  million.”  He  added  at  the  time 
that  he  and  Goodson  were  communi¬ 
cating  primarily  through  their  attor¬ 
neys. 

The  Ingersoll-Goodson  relation¬ 
ship  had  been  under  strain  for  some 
time. 

In  the  1950s,  Ralph  Ingersoll  Sr. 
teamed  up  with  Mark  Godson  and 
his  now-deceased  partner.  Bill  Tod- 
man,  to  buy  and  operate  newspapers. 
In  1986,  R^ph  Ingersoll  II  and  Good- 
son  agreed  to  separate  their  owner¬ 
ship  in  those  newspapers  they  had 
jointly  owned,  with  each  party  buying 
out  the  other’s  minority  interests. 

During  those  negotiations,  Inger¬ 


soll  sought  an  option  on  all  of  Good¬ 
son’s  newspapers.  Goodson  presi¬ 
dent  Hurwitz  resisted,  and  Ingersoll 
came  away  with  options  on  only  New 
Haven  and  the  New  Jersey  weeklies. 

Both  parties  were  said  to  have  been 
unhappy  with  the  negotiation’s  out¬ 
come. 

Further  strain  resulted  when  Inger¬ 
soll  began  to  devote  more  attention  to 
his  ventures  in  Europe  and  to  the 
start-up  of  the  St.  Louis  Sun.  Good- 
son  people  felt  he  was  not  devoting 
his  best  efforts  to  the  management  of 
their  newspapers,  as  the  contracts 
required. 

“Over  the  past  few  years,  it  has 
become  increasingly  clear  that  Ralph 
and  I  have  different  agendas,”  Mark 
Goodson  said  in  a  prepared  state¬ 
ment.  “With  a  business  the  size  of 
Goodson  Newspaper  Group,  I  will 
feel  more  comfortable  with  a  manage¬ 
ment  team  whose  sole  interest  and 
(Continued  on  page  53) 


“Over  the  past  few  years,  it  has  become 
increasingly  dear  that  Ralph  and  I  have  different 
agendas,”  Mark  Goodson  said . . .  “With  a  business 
the  size  of  Goodson  Newspaper  Group,  I  will  feel 
more  comfortable  with  a  management  team  whose 
sole  interest  and  responsibility  is  the  Goodson 
papers.” 
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UPl  to  branch  out 

New  vice  chairman  detaiis  pians  to  market  and  seii  more 
kinds  of  information  services,  mainiy  from  other  sources 


By  George  Garneau 

The  owners  of  United  Press  Inter¬ 
national  are  planning  to  buy  two  com¬ 
panies  whose  information  products 
will  be  marketed  alongside  UPI’s, 
according  to  new  UPI  vice  chairman 
Joseph  Taussig. 

Taussig  disclosed  the  proposed 
acquisitions  in  an  interview  in  which 
he  drew  the  clearest  outline  yet  of  the 
intentions  of  UPI’s  parent  company, 
New  York-based  Infotechnology  Inc. 

Plans  for  close  cooperation  by 
Infotech  companies  call  for  UPI  to 
market  and  sell  more  and  more  kinds 
of  information  services,  mainly  from 
other  sources. 

Information  will  be  processed  by 
Infotech’s  Comtex  Scientific  Corp. 
and  delivered  via  technology  pro¬ 
vided  by  its  Data  Broadcasting  Corp. 

New  technology  delivering  more 
information  is  expected  to  add 
revenue  from  non-media  clients 
beginning  early  next  year,  Taussig 
declared. 

“We  would  expect  to  see  the  first 
dollar  of  synergistic  revenues  in  Janu¬ 
ary.” 

One  of  the  takeover  targets  “might 
be  classified  as  a  news  wire,”  and  the 
other  is  a  “market  data”  company, 
said  Taussig.  He  declined  to  name 
either,  but  called  one  acquisition 
“imminent.” 

Taussig,  who  as  vice  president  of 
Infotech’s  information  and  news 
group  controls  UPI  and  Comtex,  said 
that  since  Infotech  took  control  of 
UPI  in  March  1988,  it  has  reduced 
costs  and  stabilized  business. 

The  next  stage  is  to  pull  together 
companies  to  create  a  sum  larger  than 
the  pieces,  said  Taussig,  who  moved 
into  UPI’s  Washington,  D.C.,  head¬ 
quarters  last  July. 

“The  object  is  to  marry  Comtex 
products  with  UPI  products,  distrib¬ 
ute  them  through  DBC’s  electronic 
pipeline  and  sell  them  through  UPI’s 
sales  force,”  Taussig  said. 

Under  the  scenario,  the  companies 
open  their  technologies  and  customer 
bases  to  one  another.  Costs  drop 
when  duplication  ends  and  resources 


are  shared.  Products  turned  out  at 
lower  cost  yield  more  business. 

With  “cross  subsidization,”  com¬ 
panies  pay  each  other,  at  preferred 
rates,  for  the  services  they  use,  Taus¬ 
sig  said. 

For  instance,  sharing  Standard  & 
Poors’  stock  prices  between  UPI, 
DBC  and  Infotech’s  Financial  News 
Network  cable  television  operation 
will  save  $1  million  a  year,  Taussig 
estimated. 

DBC’s  system  for  moving  data  via 
the  vertical  blanking  interval,  the 
black  band  of  21  scanning  lines 
between  picture  frames  of  a  television 
signal,  will  substantially  cut  the  costs 
of  delivering  information. 

New  services  target  businesses, 
associations  and  government  agen¬ 
cies  that  want  specific  kinds  of  news: 
about  an  industry,  a  subject  or  a 
region. 


vices. 

UPI  has  reorganized  its  sales  force 
by  markets,  such  as  newspaper, 
radio,  television  and  several  business 
sectors. 

Newspapers,  which  mainly  receive 
UPI  by  satellite,  may  or  may  not 
receive  television  signals.  Now  used 
by  DBC  to  deliver  stock  prices  to 
personal  computers  of  25,000  cable 
customers,  the  vertical  blanking 
interval  is  being  tested  on  over-the-air 
television  at  three  Washington  sta¬ 
tions,  Taussig  said.  Over-the-air 
allows  delivery  to  business  offices 
having  no  cable  but  is  less  reliable 
than  cable.  It  distorts  over  long  dis¬ 
tance  and  in  information-crowded 
cities. 

A  decoder  box  at  the  client’s  site 
sorts  codes  on  8,000  stories  a  day, 
about  3,000  from  UPI,  and  allows 
only  preselected  types  to  enter  the 


“The  object  is  to  marry  Comtex  products  with  UPi 
products,  distribute  them  through  DBC’s  eiectronic 
pipeiine  and  seii  them  through  UPi’s  saies  force,” 
Taussig  said. 


A  foundation  of  the  strategy  is  more 
information  from  more  sources. 

“If  there’s  more  content,  they  sell  a 
heck  of  a  lot  more,”  Taussig  said. 
“We  believe,  ultimately,  we  will  have 
sources  in  the  hundreds.” 

Comtex,  which  is  based  in  Stam¬ 
ford,  Conn.,  and  processes  UPI  and 
other  news  wires  for  distribution  to 
data  bases,  will  contract  rights  to 
information  such  as  Securities  and 
Exchange  Commission  filings  and 
trade  journals  and  newsletters  and 
license  them  to  UPI. 

Information  from  other  sources  will 
be  differentiated  from  the  UPI  report, 
Taussig  said. 

Newspapers  will  have  “a  relatively 
modest  interest”  in  the  new  services, 
whose  growth  is  projected  in  non¬ 
media  clients,  Taussig  said,  adding 
that  newspapers  in  oil  states  should 
be  interested  in  energy-related  ser¬ 


client’s  computer. 

Delivery  via  television  is  planned  to 
begin  next  summer  and  to  include 
everything  UPI  sells.  Expectations 
are  for  2,000  to  4,000  new  customers, 
mostly  outside  the  news  business. 

Taussig  said  he  did  not  think  plans 
would  diminish  UPI  staffing  “in  the 
near  term.”  He  said  the  company 
would  seek  to  add  staff. 

“We  hope  we  will  have  money  to 
invest  in  news  gathering.  Then  we 
won’t  have  to  pay  royalties,”  he  said. 

DBC  is  a  subsidiary  of  FNN, 
which,  in  turn,  is  45%  held  by 
Infotech.  DBC  sells  FNNiDBC/ 
MarketWatch,  a  low-cost  stock 
option  and  news  service. 

Comtex  distributes  UPI  and  other 
services  to  data  base  vendors  and 
publishes  scientific  and  academic 
research.  Infotech  owns  58%  of  Com- 
(Continued  on  page  53) 
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GMA 

Integrated  Inserting  Systems 


The  Latest  Technology  for  Daily  and  Sunday  Inserting 


GMA  —  the  leader  in 
engineering  and  technical 
innovation  for  newspaper 
mailrooms  —  has  developed 
the  latest,  state-of-the-art 
production  system  for  on-line 
inserting  of  your  daily  or 
Sunday  newspaper... at  press 
speeds. 

This  high-speed  inserting 
system  integrates  several 
patented  GMA-designed 
products  to  provide  a  highly 
flexible  and  cost-effective 
system  for  small,  medium¬ 
sized  and  large  metropolitan 
dailies. 

Individual  jackets  up  to  160 
broadsheet  pages  are 
conveyed  directly  from  the 
press  to  the  pocket  of  the  High 


Corporate  Headquarters  and  Sales 
11  Main  Street,  Southborough,  MA  01772 
Tel.  508-481-8562 
FAX  508-485-2060 


Sp^ed  SLS-1000®  inserter, 
utilizing  GMA’s  high  quality, 
advanced  design  PffiWS- 
GRipTM  Single  Gripper 
Conveyor  and  the  high 
performance  PRESS-TO- 
POCKET^M  (PTP)  Inserting 
System.  GMA's  AUTOMATIC 
HOPPER  LOADER  (AF  100) 
further  enhances  the  system 
with  high-speed  feeding  of 
pre-printed  inserts  into  the 
main  jacket. 

As  a  primary  example  of 
engineering  and  technical 
leadership,  GMA  has 


Meuuau 
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^  INTEGRATEO  mSERTINCI  SYSTEMS  ^ 


introduced  the  LINE 
STORAGE  SYSTEM  ™  as  a 
valuable  option  for  Integrated 
Inserting  Systems,  providing 
pre-printed  insert  storage  and 
retrieval,  and  automatic 
buffering  capability. 

The  High  Speed  SLS-1000® 
inserter,  which  is  the  foun¬ 
dation  of  GMA’s  Integrated 
Inserting  Systems,  has  been 
installed  in  over  300  news¬ 
papers  in  the  United  States, 
Canada,  Europe  and  Australia. 

For  the  answer  to  your 
growing  daily  and  Sunday 
inserting  requirements, 
contact  GMA  —  the  leader  in 
technical  innovation  for 
today's  changing  newspaper 
mailroom. 


Manufacturing  and  Engineering 
934  Marcon  Blvd.,  Allentown,  PA  18103 
Tel.  215-694-9494 
FAX  215-694-0776 


Isolationist  columnist 

70-year~old  Seattle  Times  columnist  draws  the  wrath  of 
^outsiders’  he’d  like  to  keep  from  migrating  to  his  city 


Seattle  Times  columnist  Emmett  Watson  taps  out  a  column  on  his  laptop 
computer  outside  his  camper  which  took  him  through  “enemy  country"  — 
Southern  California. 


By  MX.  Stein 

To  look  at  Emmett  Watson’s 
kindly,  craggy  face,  you  would  never 
believe  the  Seattle  Times  columnist 
gets  mail  calling  him  “bigoted,”  “full 
of  hate,”  “racist,”  “cantankerous,” 
“cranky  codger”  and  a  “witch 
hunter.” 

One  writer' accused  him  cf  using 
“lynch-mob  rhetoric”  while  another 
looked  forwaro  to  “having  a  good 
time  dancing  on  your  grave.” 

His  picture,  which  runs  with  the 
thrice-weekly  column,  was  described 
as  ‘fat,  ugly  and  cruel-looking.” 

Still  another  reader  grumbled  that 
Watson’s  views  “are  just  as  ludicrous 
and  as  harmful  as  anything  Hitler,  the 
Ku  Klux  Klan  or  more  recently  the 
skinheads  could  dream  up.” 

All  of  which  Watson  considers  a 
small  price  to  pay  for  his  continuing 
“Lesser  Seattle”  campaign,  an  effort 
that  makes  the  slow-  or  no-growth 
policies  of  other  communities  seem 
like  a  welcoming  ceremony  for  new¬ 
comers. 

Watson,  a  70-year-old  Seattle 
native,  thinks  the  city  is  big  enough  — 
actually  too  big.  His  cause  c61^bre  is 
to  keep  outsiders  —  especially 
Califomians  —  from  moving  in. 

Off  and  on,  he  has  carried  on  his 
crusade  since  the  1950s,  but  in  recent 
months  it  has  been  stepped  up  to  the 


point  where  it  has  caught  national 
attention. 

USA  Today,  Atlantic  magazine, 
U.S.  News  &  World  Report,  the  Wall 
Street  Journal  and  other  publications 
have  focused  on  Seattle’s  lure  as  an 
attractive,  healthy  and  reasonably 
priced  place  to  live. 

The  city  really  came  into  the  big 
time  when  Money  magazine  this  year 
rated  it  No.  1  as  the  best  place  to  live, 
an  honor  that  fills  Watson  with  dread. 


He  related  in  a  recent  column  that 
U.S.  News  sent  a  reporter  to  inter¬ 
view  him  and  “I  agreed  .  .  .  only  on 
condition  that  he  head  straight  back  to 
San  Francisco  when  his  journalistic 
mission  was  complete.” 

The  newsman  got  off  easy  com¬ 
pared  with  his  fellow  Californians 


who  have  been  chewed  up  in  Wat¬ 
son’s  columns. 

Take  this  sample:  “Yes,  friends 
and  natives  of  Lesser  Seattle,  the 
invasion  of  California  nitwits  to  the 
Northwest  has  reached  epidemic 
proportions.  The  term  ‘hordes’  is  now 
used  to  describe  the  horrendous 
influx  of  sun-bleached  barbarians  to 
our  shores.” 

Later,  in  the  same  column,  he 
wrote:  “Now,  a  Californian  is  not 


Photo  by  M.L.  Stoin 

hard  to  spot.  Usually  he  is  arrogant, 
even  about  the  sun-kissed  place  he 
has  ruined.  He  sniffs  at  our  rain.  He 
decries  our  provincial  ways.  But  we 
can  deal  with  such  a  Californian  bore. 

“Let  him  try  to  dodge  our  immi¬ 
grant  head  tax  .  .  .  ” 

What  Watson  proposes  is  a  “puni¬ 
tive  tax”  on  invading  Califomians. 

He  noted  in  a  column  that  because 
California  is  so  overcrowded,  “their 
real  estate  prices  are  grotesque.  So 
they  sell  their  shabby,  fixed-up 
houses  for,  say,  $500,000  to 
$600,000”  and  buy  homes  in  Seattle 
for  $150,000. 

Such  profiteering,  according  to 
Watson,  can  be  squelched  with  a 
“windfall,  excess  profits  tax  .  .  .  the 
difference  between  what  they  sell  in 
California  and  what  they  buy  here.” 

Then  there  was  the  piece  in  which 
he  c.ew  a  parallel  between  Califor¬ 
nians  and  cats. 

“Every  time  I  think  of  a  cat,  it 
reminds  me  of  a  migratory  Califor¬ 
nian,”  he  mused.  “The  two  animals 
have  much  in  common.  For  example, 
cats,  like  Califomians,  have  a  way  of 


One  writer  accused  him  of  using  “lynch-mob 
rhetoric”  while  another  looked  forward  to  “having  a 
good  time  dancing  on  your  grave.” 
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getting  underfoot,  of  taking  over,  like 
demanding  guests  at  a  party  to  which 
they  were  not  invited  ...  It  never 
occurs  to  the  cat  or  the  Californian 
that  people  can  get  along  perfectly 
well  without  them.” 

His  column  also  has  advocated  tag¬ 
ging  each  arriving  Californian  with  an 
electronic  bracelet  “to  follow  his 
migratory  habits,  the  way  biologists 
can  monitor  the  travels  of  anadro- 
mous  fish.” 

Emmett  Watson  grins  wickedly 
when  asked  about  his  Caliphobia. 

“Sure  it’s  tongue-in-cheek,”  he 
told  E&P  during  an  interview,  “but 
there  is  an  undercurrent  of  belief.” 

The  idea  of  Lesser  Seattle,  he 
recalled,  was  developed  in  the  late 
1950s  in  Rossellini’s  610  bar,  a  Seattle 
hangout  for  newspeople. 

“There  was  at  the  time  a  booster 
organization  called  Greater  Seattle 
Inc.,”  Watson  continued.  “Its  idea 
was  to  attract  industry  and  put  Seattle 
on  the  map.  So  a  bunch  of  us  decided 
there  should  be  a  Lesser  Seattle.” 

Watson,  who  began  his  journalism 
career  as  a  sportswriter  after  a  stint  as 
a  professional  baseball  player  and 
was  then  writing  a  general  column  for 
the  Seattle  Post-Intelligencer, 
became  the  president  of  the  new 
group. 

“We  began  to  spoof  all  this  boost- 
erism,”  the  writer  related.  “Mostly 
the  campaign  was  to  keep  people 
away  from  Seattle.” 

Out  of  the  movement  came 
“Emmett  Watson’s  Lesser  Seattle 
Calendar,”  which  also  marks  such 
historical  dates  as  Jan.  6, 1953:  “Rain 
falls  on  Seattle  and  continues  for  33 
consecutive  days”;  Sept.  30,  1909: 
“President  William  Howard  Taft  vis¬ 
its  the  Alaska- Yukon-Pacific  Exposi¬ 
tion  in  Seattle  and  is  stung  on  the  neck 
by  a  bee”;  June  1,  1979:  “A  Day  of 
Infamy  for  Lesser  Seattle/The  Sonics 
defeat  the  Washington  Bullets  to 
bring  this  city  its  first  modem  profes¬ 
sional  world  sports  championship/ 
Interglobal  publicity  is  horrible.” 

Through  his  column,  Watson  was 
urging  readers  to  discourage  tourism 
by  telling  out-of-staters  about  Seat¬ 
tle’s  persistent  rainfall  and  bad 
storms. 

He  had  fun  with  his  periodic 
attempts  to  close  the  door  on  visitors 
until  the  late  1960s  when  the  “Boeing 
Depression”  hit  Seattle.  There  were 
huge  layoffs  at  the  aircraft  company, 
the  community’s  single  biggest 
employer,  and  the  Puget  Sound  city 
went  into  an  economic  slump. 

“Then  [Lesser  Seattle]  it  was  no 
longer  a  joke  and  I  stopped  it,”  Wat¬ 
son  recounted. 

When  the  city’s  fortunes  rose  again 
in  the  ’70s,  Watson  resumed  his  cru  ¬ 


sade  with  more  zest  than  ever  as 
droves  of  people  began  fleeing  Cali¬ 
fornia’s  smog,  traffic  glut  and  sky¬ 
rocketing  home  prices.  The  ’80s  are 
seeing  an  even  greater  influx  into 
Washington  and  Oregon. 

Watson  is  doing  everything  he  can 
to  send  them  elsewhere. 

In  a  September  column,  he  played 
guide  to  visitors  wanting  to  see  Seat¬ 
tle’s  famed  Space  Needle. 


“If  you’re  staying  in  the  downtown 
^ea,”  he  advised,  the  Space  Needle 
is  just  north  of  you.  The  easiest  way  to 
get  there  is  travel  south.  Go 
south  .  .  .  until  you  come  to  Colum¬ 
bia.  Turn  right  on  Columbia,  which 
takes  you  to  the  viaduct. 

“Keep  heading  south  .  .  .  Note  the 
beautiful  cargo  cranes  on  your 
right .  .  .  Continue  driving  until  you 
(Continued  on  page  54) 
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YOU  ARE  INVITED  TO 
SUBMIT  PROPOSALS  TO 


The 

FUNDK)R 
JOUMAUSM 
ON  JEWISH 
LIFE 


Experienced  and  promising  journalists  are  invited  to  submit  proposals 
for  an  investigative  piece,  a  feature  story,  or  essay,  on  a  topic  of  their 
choice  on  Jewish  issues,  preferably  on  North  American  Jewish  life. 
Applications  should  include; 

•  A  research  proposal, 

•  A  budget  for  research  expenses, 

•  Samples  of  previous  work. 

Designed  to  deepen  and  broaden  the  coverage  of  Jewish  issues,  the 
program  will  fill  tne  current  gap  in  serious  investigative  and  first-hand 
reporting  in  the  American  and  Canadian  Jewish  press. 

An  independent  selection/advisory  committee  will  review  proposals  and 
award  grants.  In  addition,  the  committee  may  assign  investigative 
or  feature  stories  to  individuals  chosen  from  the  list  of  journalists 
who  submitted  their  proposal. 

The  committee  is  co-chaired  by  Gary  Rosenblatt, 

Editor  of  The  Baltimore  Jewish  Times  and  Detroit  Jewish  News, 
and  Leon  Wieseltier,  Literary  Editor,  The  New  Republic. 

Applications  may  be  obtained  by  writing  or  telephoning: 

The  Administrator 

The  Fund  for  Journalism  on  Jewish  Life 
P.O.  Box  1806 
Bethesda,  Maryland  20817 
(301)  53()-8140 

The  Fund  for  Journalism  on  Jewish  Life  is  supported  by  a  grant  from 
The  CRB  Foundation  of  Montreal,  Canada. 
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AP  gripe  session 

Some  managing  editors  want  improved  West  Coast 
report;  others  air  their  compiaints  about  photos 


By  Mark  Fitzgerald 

Associated  Press  executive  editor 
William  E.  Ahearn  says  the  news 
cooperative’s  watchwords  these  days 
are  “think  like  a  newspaper.’’ 

But  some  managing  editors  think 
one  time  zone  is  getting  short  shrift. 

“The  consensus  I’ve  heard  is  that 
the  AP  doesn’t  think  like  a  West 
Coast  paper,”  Pasadena  (Calif.)  Star 
News  executive  editor  Patty  Burnett 
observed. 

Burnett  and  others  made  their  com¬ 
ments  at  the  annual  gripe  session 
between  editors  and  AP  executives  at 
this  year’s  Associated  Press  Manag¬ 
ing  Editors  convention  in  Des 
Moines. 

“Sad  to  say,  the  AP  doesn’t  take 
care  of  us  on  the  West  Coast  as  it 
should,”  Burnett  said.  She  said  her 
comments  reflected  complaints  she 
has  heard  from  other  editors  in  past 
months. 

The  biggest  complaint  is  that  the 
news  service  doesn’t  update  its  leads 
frequently  enough  for  West  Coast 
deadlines. 

One  specific  complaint  concerned 
the  crash  of  U.S.  Air  Flight  5050, 
which  skidded  off  the  runway  at 
LaGuardia  Airport  in  New  York  City. 

“That  accident  happened  at  8:27 
[p.m.]  Pacific  time,  but  we  were  left 
waiting  for  a  full  report.  The  two  sto¬ 
ries  that  I  saw  used  by  the  papers  I  get 
were  both  New  York  Times 
[service],”  Burnett  said. 

AP  managing  editor  Martin  C. 
Thompson  said  the  news  service 
reporting  was  not  at  fault  in  that  case. 

“One  of  the  computers  went  down 
and  there  was  a  lag  when  we  weren’t 
able  to  get  a  new  lead  out,”  Thomp¬ 
son  said.  “It  was  not  a  case  at  all  that 
we  didn’t  get  the  story  out.  It  was  one 
of  those  computer  bugs.” 

Further,  Thompson  —  who  him¬ 
self  was  California  state  bureau  chief 
for  13  years  before  his  latest 
promotion  —  said  the  general  desk  at 
Rockefeller  Center  is  increasingly 
conscious  of  West  Coast  deadlines. 

“I’ve  been  pleased  at  how  much 
thought  is  given  to  West  Coast 
times,”  Thompson  said. 


Associated  Press  president  Louis  Boccardi  (left)  and  managing  editor  Martin 
Thompson  listened  to  "constructive  criticism"  of  the  news  agency  at  the  annual 
"gripe  session"  during  the  recent  Associated  Press  Managing  Editors  conven¬ 
tion. 


One  West  Coast  editor,  Sac¬ 
ramento  Bee  executive  editor  Gre¬ 
gory  E.  Favre,  concentrated  his  com¬ 
plaints  on  the  “lack  of  balance  and 
historical  background”  of  the  AP 
report. 

Among  “many  examples”  of  com¬ 
plaints  he  had  heard,  Favre  referred 
to  a  story  about  the  nutrition  of  fast 
foods  that  did  not  have  a  comment 
from  a  fast  food  industry  figure;  a 


"/Ve  been  pleased  at 
how  much  thought  is 
given  to  West  Coast 
times,’*  Thompson  said. 


story  on  Stanford  University’s  return 
of  ancient  Native  American  bones 
that  “was  a  rewritten  Stanford  press 
release”  and  did  not  explore  the  signi¬ 
ficance  of  the  action;  and  separate 
stories  about  supposed  misdeeds  of 
the  Anchorage  Daily  News  and  the 
Seattle  Post-Intelligencer  that  did  not 
include  comments  from  the  papers. 

“Now  when  there’s  no  attempt  to 
get  a  conunent  from  members  on  a 


story  that  concerns  them,  we  have  to 
wonder  about  the  responsiveness  of 
the  AP,”  Favre  said. 

Favre  also  complained  about  the 
handling  of  two  Washington  stories, 
one  concerning  Sen.  Jesse  Helms  and 
the  National  Endowment  of  the  Arts, 
and  the  other  a  story  that  buried 
important  news  about  AIDS  funding. 

AP’s  Washington  chief  of  bureau, 
Jonathon  C.  Wolman,  offered  no 
defense  of  the  Helms  story. 

“We  blew  the  Helms  story,  and 
there  was  a  very  strong  critique  of  the 
story  the  next  day,”  he  said.  The 
other  story  came  down  to  news  judg¬ 
ment,  Wolman  added. 

Favre  said  he  had  also  heard  many 
complaints  from  fellow  editors  that 
their  queries  to  the  wire’s  New  York 
desk  languished  for  long  periods  —or 
were  never  answered  at  all. 

AP  president  Boccardi  said  papers 
should  first  address  their  queries  to 
local  bureaus  rather  than  New  York, 
where  “there  are  hundreds  of  queries 
floating  around  even  as  we  sit  here.” 

As  is  usual  at  these  APME  ses¬ 
sions,  there  was  also  criticism  of  the 
photo  report. 

(Continued  on  page  55) 
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Public  followed  the  Hugo  story  closely 


According  to  the  Times  Mirror 
News  Index  for  October,  the  story  of 
Hurricane  Hugo  was  followed  very 
closely  by  60%  of  the  American  pub¬ 
lic,  placing  it  third  on  the  list  of  the 
most  closely  followed  news  stories  of 
the  past  three  years.  Only  the  explo¬ 
sion  of  the  space  shuttle  Challenger 
and  rescue  of  Jessica  McClure  from  a 
well  in  Texas  attracted  greater  public 
attention. 

Of  those  surveyed,  39%  said  news 
coverage  of  Hugo  was  “excellent,” 
while  another  42%  rated  it  as  “good.” 

The  guilty  verdict  against  tel¬ 
evangelist  Jim  Bakker  was  the  second 
most  closely  followed  story  of  the 
month,  with  33%  of  the  public  saying 
they  followed  the  story  “very 
closely.” 

The  flight  of  East  German  refugees 
to  West  Germany  was  third  (31%), 
followed  by  the  attempted  coup 
against  Panama’s  Manuel  Noriega 
(29%),  and  the  postseason  baseball 
playoffs  (20%). 

The  attempts  in  Congress  to  repeal 
catastrophic  health  insurance  was 
followed  very  closely  by  19%  of  the 
public,  the  “education  summit” 
involving  President  Bush  and  the 
nation’s  governors  by  15%,  while 


14%  closely  followed  the  House  of 
Representatives’  approval  of  a  cut  in 
the  capital  gains  tax. 

Only  6%  of  the  public  said  they 
were  following  very  closely  the  story 
involving  Congressman  Barney 
Frank  and  a  male  prostitute.  Among 
all  news  stories  whose  public  interest 
has  been  measured  since  1986,  that 
story  ties  for  last  place  with  the  finan¬ 
cial  scandal  involving  the  prime 
minister  of  Japan. 

In  addition,  while  37%  of  the  public 
“heard  nothing  at  all”  about  allega¬ 
tions  Dan  Rather  and  CBS  News  ran 
“staged”  footage  of  the  war  in  Afgha- 


The  Texas  Department  of  Correc¬ 
tions  has  stopped  publishing  stories 
on  legal  issues  in  the  prison  system’s 
monthly  newspaper. 

The  move  angered  inmates,  who 
said  it  was  the  paper’s  most  popular 
feature. 

Andy  Collins,  deputy  director  of 
the  corrections  department,  denied 
that  he  had  banned  law-related  sto¬ 
ries,  but  said  the  articles  on  legal 
issues  often  were  inaccurate.  Collins 


nistan,  47%  of  those  surveyed  said 
they  think  television  news  crews 
“frequently”  stage  the  news. 

Further,  while  80%  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  public  knows  the  details  of  Zsa 
Zsa  Gabor’s  traffic  court  trial  in  Los 
Angeles,  only  10%  could  correctly 
identify  Samuel  Pierce  as  the  scandal- 
plagued  former  secretary  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development. 

The  survey  was  conducted  for 
Times  Mirror  by  the  Gallup  Organiza¬ 
tion,  which  interviewed  1 ,234  adults 
by  telephone  during  the  period  Oct.  5- 
8.  The  margin  of  error  due  to  sampling 
is  3%. 


said  he  wanted  the  space  devoted  to 
describing  prison  services  for  inmates 
that  help  prepare  them  for  life  out¬ 
side. 

The  legal  section  of  the  newspaper 
included  a  column  by  the  corrections 
department’s  staff  counsel,  articles 
by  inmates  discussing  recent  court 
decisions  and  reprints  of  articles  on 
penal  issues. 

The  legal  issues  column  covered 
(Continued  on  page  55) 


Legal  column  for  prisoners  stopped 


Insurance  words  don’t  always  mean  what  they 
are  intended  to  mean  to  non-insurance  people. 
Example;  In  insurance  lingo,  a  tort  reformer  is 
someone  trying  to  improve  the  civil  justice  system, 
not  a  baker  fancying  up  some  tortes. 

If  you  need  help  in  translating  “insurancese” 
into  plain  English,  give  us  a  call.  For  that 
matter,  if  you  have  any  kind  of  question  about 
personal  insurance,  call  us.  If  we  can’t  help, 
we  may  be  able  to  point  you  to  someone 
who  can. 


Public  Relations  Department 
STATE  FARM  INSURANCE 
(309)  766-2521  or  766-2625 
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Atlanta  paper  apologizes 
for  wrong  headline 


By  George  Gameau 

The  afternoon  Atlanta  Journal  got 
caught  on  deadline  with  a  story 
unfolding  and  ended  up  apologizing 
for  a  wrong  headline. 

“Noriega  Overthrown”  screamed 
the  bold-faced  banner  head  across  the 
front  page  of  the  late  edition  Oct.  3. 
The  lead  story  by  the  Associated 
Press  in  Panama  told  of  an  uncon¬ 
firmed  military  radio  report  that  a 
coup  had  captured  Panamanian 
leader  Gen.  Manuel  Antonio  Noriega. 

Later  that  day,  however,  the  coup 
failed.  Noriega,  who  had  been  taken 
captive,  was  rescued  by  loyal  troops 
and  retained  control.  Insurgent  offic¬ 
ers  were  slain  or  fled. 

The  headline  ran  only  in  the  Jour¬ 
nal’s  last  edition,  which  hits  the 
presses  at  2  p.m.  foi  a  press  run  of 
about  24,000  copies  for  street  sales. 

The  early  edition  of  the  morning 
Constitution  appeared  that  night  at 
8:30  with  a  headline  saying  the  revolt 
had  failed. 

The  Journal  the  next  day  issued  a 
short.  Page  8  clarification  explain¬ 
ing  that  the  story  was  based  on  re¬ 
ports  from  Panama  as  events  were  un¬ 
folding. 

Of  its  headline  announcing  Norie¬ 
ga’s  ouster,  the  Journal  said,  “Subse¬ 
quent  events  proved  otherwise.  The 
Journal  regrets  misleading  its  read¬ 
ers.” 


G:i)c2VtIanta  Journal  s;. 

Noriega  Overthrown 

CSenefal  s  Whereatxxjts  Unknown  After  Mommgiong  Gunfire; 
Dissidents  in  Faiamanian  Military  Reportedly  Engineered  Coup 
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Wrong  headline 

Executive  editor  Glenn 
McCutchen  said  the  incident  rein¬ 
forced  a  basic  lesson:  “When  a  news 
story  is  breaking  all  around,  you  need 
to  qualify  what  you  put  in  the  head¬ 
line,  as  well  as  what  you  put  in  the 
text.” 

AP’s  statement  that  the  radio 
report  could  not  be  confirmed  “was  a 
red  flag  and  it’s  one  we  shouldn’t  have 
ignored,”  he  said. 


National  Press 
Club  changes 
its  legal  status 

The  National  Press  Club  has  voted 
to  change  its  legal  status  and  consoli¬ 
date  bylaws. 

Founded  in  1908  and  based  in  the 
National  Press  Building  in  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.C.,  the  club  will  be  incorpo¬ 
rated  in  Delaware  as  the  National 
Press  Club  of  Washington  Inc.  The 
change  from  a  membership  associa¬ 
tion  to  a  corporation  protects  board 
members  and  officers  against  law¬ 
suits. 

The  club  remains  a  for-profit  corpo¬ 
ration  whose  earnings  go  into  capital 
improvements  and  financing  a  1985 
building  renovation. 

Active  members  earlier  this  month 
approved  one  set  of  bylaws  to  replace 
its  original  constitution  and  its 
bylaws. 

The  vote  expanded  from  one  to  two 
the  number  of  non-voting  members 
elected  by  non-active  members  to 
represent  those  working  in  govern¬ 
ment  and  public  relations  on  the 
club’s  board,  which  will  grow  to  nine. 

Voters  rejected  a  plan  to  allow 
absentee  ballots  when  the  “press  of 
business”  prevented  active  members 
from  voting  in  club  matters. 

Club  president  Peter  Holmes  of  the 
Washington  Times  said  “substan¬ 
tive”  bylaw  changes  will  be  consid¬ 
ered  in  January. 

The  changes  were  accepted  by 
unanimous  voice  vote.  Fewer  than 
the  75  active  members  required  for 
quorum  were  present,  but  an  objec¬ 
tion  was  withdrawn. 

The  club  has  about  4,400  members, 
including  2,000  practicing  journalists. 


Portland  Oregonian  reaches  out  to  Native  Americans 


So  few  Native  Americans  were 
applying  for  the  Portland  Orego¬ 
nian’s  four-year  college  scholarships 
that  Joe  Bianco,  the  newspaper’s 
director  of  special  projects,  decided 
on  a  trip  to  “Indian  Country”  to  find 
the  reason. 

With  tribal  permission.  Bianco 
traveled  to  reservations  ranging  from 
Warm  Springs  near  Portland  to  the 
Paiutes  in  eastern  Oregon’s  sage¬ 
brush  wilds  and  the  Umatillas  near 
the  cowboy  town  of  Pendleton. 

He  took  part  in  pow-wows, 
appeared  before  tribal  councils  and 
t^ked  one-on-one  to  Indian  parents. 

“I  discovered  that  Oregon  Indians 
still  thought  the  white  man  speaks 
with  a  forked  tongue,”  Bianco 
reported.  “We  had  announced  the 


scholarships  are  open  to  everybody, 
but  the  Native  American  tribes 
assumed  that  meant  everybody  but 
Indians.” 

The  Oregonian’s  presentation 
included  a  slide  show  slanted  to 
Indians  with  the  message:  “You  have 
to  raise  your  own  leaders  by  getting 
them  higher  education.” 

“Their  response  was  that  nobody 
had  ever  come  to  them  before,” 
Bianco  recalled.  Meanwhile,  he  con¬ 
tinued,  applicants  from  Hispanics, 
blacks  and  Asians  have  been  increas¬ 
ing  since  the  scholarship  program 
began  in  1986. 

Because  of  his  trip.  Bianco  said,  it 
appears  that  the  number  of  Indian 
students  filing  scholarship  applica¬ 
tions  in  November  will  be  “substan¬ 


tially  greater”  than  previously. 

The  $2-million  scholarship  program 
was  established  by  Fred  A.  Stickel, 
president  and  publisher  of  the  New- 
house-owned  Oregonian. 

Under  the  program,  scholarship 
applications  will  be  received  through 
1992,  providing  four  years  of  financial 
support. 

It  is  open  to  graduating  high  school 
seniors  in  Oregon  and  adjoining  Clark 
County  in  Washington.  Requirements 
include  a  3.0  high  school  record. 

Successful  applicants  can  receive 
up  to  $10,000  per  academic  year.  Spe¬ 
cial  consideration  is  given  to  finan¬ 
cially  needy  students  and  those 
“affected  by  a  history  of  cultural, 
social  and  economic  inequities.” 

—  M.L.  Stein 


Bus  deliberately  driven  into  newspaper’s  lobby 

Causes  $20,000  damage  to  the  building 


A  driver,  who  apparently  was 
enraged  over  a  photo  in  the  Mesa 
(Ariz.)  Tribune,  drove  a  school  bus 
into  the  main  lobby  of  the  newspaper. 

The  bus,  which  caused  about 
$20,000  damage  to  the  building,  was 
covered  with  slogans  protesting  the 
Tribune’s  Sept.  19  publication  of  the 
picture  of  the  legs  of  a  tree  trimmer 
whose  body  was  bring  lowered  to  the 
ground  after  he  had  been  electro¬ 
cuted. 

The  photograph  appeared  next  to 
the  picture  of  the  dead  man’s  grieving 
brother-in-law. 

One  of  the  bus  signs  said,  “We 
demand  respect  for  Mark  Tracy,”  the 
accident  victim.  Another  read,  “Boy¬ 
cott  the  Tribune.” 

The  bus  plowed  into  the  Tribune 
plate  glass  front  window  about  2  a.m. 
on  Sept.  26. 

A  wallet  containing  the  identifica¬ 
tion  of  the  dead  man’s  brother,  Lloyd 
Roy  Tracy,  was  found  at  the  scene  of 
the  crash.  Tracy  went  to  police  head¬ 
quarters  to  claim  the  bus,  but  denied 
being  in  the  vehicle  at  the  time  of  the 
ramming. 


Police  were  continuing  the  investi¬ 
gation. 

The  day  after  publication  of  the 
story  and  pictures  concerning  Tracy’s 
death,  his  relatives  and  friends  wrote 
to  the  Tribune,  saying,  “Words  can¬ 
not  express  the  excruciating  pain, 
sorrow  and  agony  our  family  and 
friends  felt  for  this  disrespectful  ‘twist 
of  the  knife’  we  feel  has  already  been 
thrust  into  already  agonized  hearts.” 

In  a  Tribune  story  about  the  bus 

More  phony  front 

The  plague  of  false  front-page 
wraparounds  hit  the  Los  Angeles 
Times  on  Oct.  10. 

About  2,500  copies  of  a  fake  page 
criticizing  U.S.  involvement  in  El  Sal¬ 
vador  and  the  Times’  coverage  of 
events  there  appeared  in  vending 
machines  from  Santa  Monica  to 
south-central  Los  Angeles,  the  Times 
reported. 

A  spokesman  claiming  to  represent 
the  unnamed  group  responsible  for 
the  phony  page  told  UPI  the  Times 
was  targeted  because  its  coverage  of 


crash,  managing  editor  John  Genzale 
made  this  statement:  “Tracy’s  death 
was  the  most  dramatic  news  event 
that  happened  in  our  city  that  day.  We 
have  a  duty  to  our  readers  to  cover  the 
news  of  the  day.  I  regret  that  our  fair 
and  open  coverage  of  the  news 
resulted  in  so  much  distress.” 

Publisher  Michael  Laosa  was 
quoted  as  saying,  “It’s  never  easy  to 
make  decisions  like  the  one  to  run  the 
Tracy  photographs.” 

page  wraparounds 

El  Salvador  was  “biased.” 

Salvadoran  peace  activists  previ¬ 
ously  distributed  bogus  front  pages  on 
newspapers  in  Chicago,  New  York, 
San  Francisco,  Phoenix,  Tucson, 
Baltimore  and  Washington,  D.C. 

Times  editor  Shelby  Coffey  III  con¬ 
demned  the  action,  saying:  “We  feel 
the  perpetrators’  view  of  our  cover¬ 
age  is  erroneous.  They  are  perfectly 
free  to  have  their  opinions,  but  they 
are  wrong  in  vandalizing  our  news 
racks  and  misappropriating  our  name 
to  express  those  opinions.” 


The  American  Chiropractic  Association 

1989 

lOlRNAlISM 
AWARDS 
COMPETITION 

.  .  for  distinguished  service 
in  health  reporting 


There’s  still  time  to  do  a  story  or  program  in  1989  that  will  bring 
public  attention  to  the  health  needs  of  our  nation.  Then  enter  it 
in  this  important  competition.  Closing  date— April  1, 1990 

If  you  have  been  responsible  for  a  program  or  story  that  is 
meritorious  in  bringing  public  attention  to  the  health  needs  of 
our  nation. ..if  your  work  has  served  to  motivate  your  community 
to  a  better  understanding  of  a  health  problem. ..if  your  efforts 
promoted  health  and  welfare,  your  story  or  program  should  be 
entered  in  this  comptition.  Enter  your  own  program  or  nominate 
colleagues’  programs  for  awards. 


Awards  to  be  given  for: 
TELEVISION 
RADIO 
NEWSPAPER 
MAGAZINE 

FOR  RULES  ft  ENTRY  FORMS,  WRITE  TO: 

Journalism  Awards 
American  Chiropractic  Association 
1701  Clarendon  Bivd..  Arlington.  Virginia  22209 


CASH  PRIZES  AND  TROPHIES  WILL  BE  AWARDED 
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LEGAL  BRIEFS 


Texas  sheriff  says 
headlines  not  true 

Hidalgo  (Texas)  County  Sheriff 
Brigido  Marmolejo  Jr.  flled  a  $2-mil- 
lion  damage  suit  against  five  newspa¬ 
pers  charging  their  headlines  unfairly 
linked  him  to  drug  trafficking. 

The  lawsuit,  however,  was  not  filed 
Oct.  4  as  a  libel  case  but  as  one  charg¬ 
ing  deceptive  trade  practices. 

According  to  the  suit,  the  newspa¬ 
pers  defamed  Marmolejo  by  printing 
“false,  misleading  and  deceptive 
headlines  that  were  not  substantiated 
by  the  corresponding  story.” 

His  attorney,  Dan  Rutherford  of 
San  Antonio,  said  that  the  stories 
were  not  libelous,  but  that  the  head¬ 
lines  written  “to  sell  newspapers” 
were  deceptive. 

“The  newspapers  tricked  him  [the 
sheriff]  into  buying  that  newspaper 
with  a  false,  misleading  headline,” 
Rutherford  said. 

Named  in  the  suit  are  The  Monitor 
in  McAllen,  the  Brownsville  Herald, 
the  Valley  Morning  Star  in  Harlingen, 
the  Corpus  Christi  Caller-Times  and 
the  San  Antonio  Light. 

Most  of  the  headlines  accompanied 
articles  published  last  March  that  said 
the  FBI  had  the  record  of  a  phone  call 
to  Marmolejo’ s  home  from  the  resi¬ 
dence  of  Antonio  Franco,  who  is  now 
in  federal  prison  on  drug  trafficking 
and  racketeering  convictions. 

The  headlines  cited  in  the  lawsuit 
were:  “Court  papers  link  Hidalgo 
sheriff  to  drugs,”  (the  Brownsville 
Herald);  “Hidalgo  sheriff  linked  to 
drugs,”  (Valley  Morning  Star); 
“Court  papers  link  sheriff  to  drugs,” 
(The  Monitor);  and  “FBI  accuses 
Hidalgo  sheriff  of  abetting  drug  traf¬ 
ficking,”  (Corpus  Christi  Caller- 
Times). 

The  San  Antonio  Light  published 
an  earlier  story  under  the  headline, 
“Drug  money  corrupts  south  Texas 
economy.”  The  story  referred  to 
alleged  calls  from  Franco  to  “the 
sheriff  of  a  south  Texas  county,”  but 
the  story  did  not  identify  the  sheriff. 

Douglas  Hardie,  executive  editor 
of  the  McAllen,  Brownsville  and 
Harlingen  newspapers,  all  part  of  the 
Freedom  Newspapers  group,  said  he 
could  not  comment  on  the  suit 
because  he  had  not  had  time  to  study 
it.  Ed  Rademaekers,  executive  editor 
of  the  Light,  and  Larry  Rose,  execu¬ 
tive  editor  of  the  Caller-Times,  also 
declined  comment. 

All  the  stones  except  the  Light’s, 
cited  an  FBI  affidavit  unsealed  last 


March. 

The  affidavit  said  FBI  agents  used  a 
device  in  1987  to  record  1,765  phone 
calls  from  Franco’s  McAllen  resi¬ 
dence,  “including  numerous  ca[lls  to 
narcotics  traffickers  in  Illinois  and 
south  Texas.” 

The  affidavit  also  said  the  device 
showed  a  call  was  made  from  Fran¬ 
co’s  phone  to  Marmolejo’s  residence 
in  Edinburg. 

Marmolejo’s  lawsuit  said  that  at  the 
time  of  the  alleged  phone  call,  the 
sheriff  was  not  home  and  he  had  no 
knowledge  of  such  a  call.  Marmolejo 
previously  said  he  knew  Franco  and 
once  sold  him  a  tractor,  but  was  not 
involved  in  drug  trafficking. 

The  articles  also  noted  that  the  FBI 
affidavit  said  an  unidentified  infor¬ 
mant  had  accuswd  the  sheriff  of  aiding 
Franco’s  drug-smuggling  organiza¬ 
tion.  —  AP 

Nauru  prez  loses 
libel  suit  against 
Guam  newspaper 

The  president  of  the  tiny  South 
Pacific  republic  of  Nauru  lost  a 
Supreme  Court  appeal  aimed  at 
reviving  his  libel  lawsuit  against  a 
Guam  newspaper. 

The  court,  without  comment  Oct. 
2,  let  stand  a  ruling  that  President 
Hammer  DeRoburt  was  not  libeled  by 
the  Pacific  Daily  News. 

The  newspaper,  owned  by  Gannett 
Co.  Inc.,  reported  in  1978  that  DeRo¬ 
burt  secretly  made  an  illegal  $600,000 
loan  to  a  Marshall  Islands  political 
faction  that  favored  separating  the 
islands  from  Micronesia. 

DeRoburt  said  the  article  and  a 
related  one  were  false.  He  said  the 
loan  was  legal,  was  a  matter  of  public 
record  and  was  made  before  DeRo¬ 
burt  was  elected  president. 

Nauru  is  an  independent  island 
nation  of  about  eight  square  miles 
with  some  4,(XX)  residents.  It  is  among 
the  wealthiest  nations  per  capita 
because  of  vast  phosphate  deposits. 

After  years  of  legal  maneuvering,  a 
federal  jury  in  Hawaii  decided  in 
favor  of  the  newspaper  in  1985.  The 
jury  found  DeRoburt  failed  to  prove 
actual  malice  —  that  the  newspaper 
knowingly  printed  falsehoods  or 
acted  with  reckless  disregard  for  the 
truth. 

In  the  appeal  to  the  Supreme  Court, 
DeRoburt  urged  the  justices  to  over¬ 
turn  their  1964  ruling  that  established 
the  “actual  malice”  defense  in  libel 
suits  filed  by  public  officials.  —  AP 


Court  backs  paper 
in  suit  over  story 
using  case  fiie  info 

The  Florida  state  Supreme  Court 
ruled  Oct.  5  that  a  Florida  newspaper 
did  not  violate  confidentiality  laws 
when  it  printed  a  story  about  a  child 
abuse  trial  using  information  from  a 
prosecutor’s  file. 

The  Today  newspaper  in  Brevard 
County  printed  a  story  in  1980  about 
the  child  abuse  trial  of  Phillip  and 
Barbara  Hitchner,  who  were  charged 
with  scrubbing  their  daughter’s  bot¬ 
tom  with  a  steel-wool  pad  but  were 
acquitted  of  aggravated  child  abuse. 

The  ruling  “certainly  re-establishes 
the  rights  of  the  press  to  print  infor¬ 
mation  that  is  of  public  concern  and 
that  is  legally  obtained,”  said  Jack 
Kirschenbaum,  attorney  for  Cape 
Publications,  owner  of  the  newspaper 
and  a  subsidiary  of  Gannett  Co.  Inc. 

The  newspaper,  now  called  Florida 
Today,  is  published  in  Melbourne. 

According  to  the  high  court’s  rul¬ 
ing,  reporter  Jere  Maupin  was  given 
the  prosecutor’s  entire  file  when 
seeking  the  couple’s  telephone  num¬ 
ber  after  the  trial  concluded. 

The  file  contained  investigative 
reports  from  the  sheriff’s  department 
and  the  state  Department  of  Health 
and  Rehabilitative  Services,  which 
are  generally  considered  to  be  confi¬ 
dential  in  child  abuse  cases. 

In  the  story,  Maupin  used  informa¬ 
tion  from  the  investigative  files,  and 
the  Hitchners  sued  for  invasion  of 
privacy  and  libel. 

The  Hitchners  won  their  case  on 
the  privacy  counts  at  trial  and  on 
appeal,  but  the  high  court  overturned 
those  rulings  saying  the  public’s  inter¬ 
est  was  served  by  having  details  of  the 
investigation  printed. 

Kirschenbaum  said  the  libel  matter 
had  not  been  addressed  by  the  courts. 

“The  public  has  a  legitimate  con¬ 
cern  and  interest  in  child  abuse,”  Jus¬ 
tice  Parker  Lee  McDonald  wrote  in  a 
separate  opinion.  “The  Hitchners 
had  been  charged  with  and  tried  for 
child  abuse  and,  therefore,  had  lost 
any  claim  of  privacy  for  these  acts.” 

Justice  Stephen  Grimes  and  Chief 
Justice  Raymond  Ehrlich  felt  the  con¬ 
fidentiality  statutes  should  have  kept 
the  investigations  confidential,  but 
they  determined  no  laws  were  broken 
because  the  information  was  legally 
obtained  by  the  newspaper. 

—  AP 
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Shooting  victim’s 
kin  sue  newspaper 

The  family  of  one  of  the  victims  of 
Joseph  Wesbecker,  who  shot  20  of  his 
co-workers  at  Standard  Gravure 
Corp.  with  an  assault  rifle,  is  suing  the 
Louisville,  Ky.,  Courier-Journal  for 
running  a  Page-One  photo  of  the  dead 
man  sprawled  on  a  conveyor  belt. 

The  suit  charges  the  newspaper 
with  “extreme  and  outrageous  con¬ 
duct”  for  running  the  photo  Sept.  15, 
the  day  after  the  shooting  spree, 
which  saw  Wesbecker  kill  eight  peo¬ 
ple  before  taking  his  own  life. 

The  photo  of  pressman  Richard 
Barger  showed  him  lying  with  his 
arms  outstretched  and  his  face  par¬ 
tially  visible. 

The  family’s  suit  charges  the  news¬ 
paper  with  intentionally  and  reck¬ 
lessly  inflicting  mental  distress  on  the 
family  and  with  invading  its  privacy. 

The  Courier-Journal,  in  a  Sept.  26 
story,  said  readers  considered  the 
photo  to  be  too  graphic  and  in  poor 
taste  and  criticized  the  newspaper  for 
being  insensitive  to  the  family. 

Editor  David  Hawpe  said  the  photo 
was  intended  to  represent  the  event 
accurately  and  heighten  public  aware¬ 
ness  of  the  consequences  of  gun  vio¬ 
lence. 

He  declined  to  comment  on  the  suit 
itself. 

The  suit  said  that  after  the  Courier- 
Journal  published  the  photo,  Barger’s 
widow  asked  the  newspaper  not  to 
release  it  for  use  by  other  publica¬ 
tions.  The  paper  refused,  the  suit 
said,  and  Newsweek  was  one  of  the' 
publications  which  reprinted  the 
photo. 

The  suit  seeks  compensation  for 
past  and  future  counseling  visits  to 
doctors,  lost  wages  and  punitive  dam¬ 
ages. 

Iowa  newspaper 
gives  up  tapes 

After  challenging  for  more  than  two 
months  prosecutor  demands  for  tape 
recordings  of  a  jailhouse  interview 
with  a  murder  suspect,  the  Waterloo 
(Iowa)  Courier  decided  Oct.  16  to  end 
a  “no-win  situation”  by  releasing 
them. 

In  its  Oct.  16  edition,  the  paper 
printed  across  two  full  pages  the  com¬ 
plete  transcript  of  interviews  reporter 
Joy  Powell  conducted  last  summer 
with  accused  murderer  Charles  Ken¬ 
neth  Hardy. 

“We  had  a  no-win  situation,” 
Courier  editor  Saul  Shapiro  said  in  a 
telephone  interview, 

“The  judge  had  essentially  created 


the  perception  that  there  was  some¬ 
thing  in  the  tapes  ,  .  .  Ifwewoninthe 
[Iowa]  Supreme  Court  it  would  look 
like  we  were  hiding  something.  If  we 
lost  —  we  would  create  new  law.” 

The  Courier  took  the  action  after  a 
setback  in  its  legal  campaign  to  keep 
the  raw  interview  tapes  out  of  the 
hands  of  prosecutors. 

On  Oct.  13,  Black  Hawk  County 
District  Court  Judge  George 
Stigler  —  after  listening  to  the  tapes 
privately  —  ruled  that  the  prosecu¬ 
tors  in  the  Hardy  case  were  entitled  to 
have  the  recordings.  _ 

Stigler  reviewed  the  tapes  privately 
on  orders  from  the  Iowa  Supreme 
Court  which  ruled  Oct.  4  that  the 
judge  was  to  determine  whether  they 
contained  any  information  relevant  to 
the  murder  case  that  could  not  be 
obtained  elsewhere. 

At  the  time,  the  state  high  court 
also  said  it  would  “immediately 
review”  Stigler’s  decision  before  per¬ 
mitting  release  of  the  tape. 

However,  after  Stigler’s  decision 
the  Courier  instructed  its  attorneys  to 
tell  the  Supreme  Court  it  would  no 
longer  contest  release  of  the  tapes. 

Throughout  the  case,  the  paper 
maintained  there  was  nothing  in  the 
tapes  relevant  to  the  Hardy  case  that 
had  not  already  been  published  in  its 


news  stories. 

Reporter  Powell  interviewed 
Hardy  by  phone  from  prison  at  a  time 
when  he  had  not  yet  been  formally 
charged  with  the  murder  of  a  Charles 
City,  Iowa,  woman  whose  body  was 
later  found  in  a  shallow  grave.  Hardy 
was  being  held  on  violation  of  parole. 

After  Powell’s  articles  about  the 
interview  were  published.  Black 
Hawk  County  prosecutors  demanded 
access  to  the  tapes. 

At  one  point  in  the  dispute,  the 
paper  offered  to  volunteer  the  tapes  to 
Judge  Stigler  for  his  private  review, 
but  the  judge  declined. 

Judge  sues 
newspaper 
for  libel 

A  municipal  judge  has  sued  the 
Orange  County  Register  for  libel, 
claiming  the  newspaper  printed 
untrue  allegations  that  he  gave  lenient 
sentences  to  two  prostitutes  in 
exchange  for  sex. 

Judge  Calvin  Schmidt,  59,  who  is 
one  of  six  municipal  judges  being 
scrutinized  by  the  state  Commission 
on  Judicial  Performance,  is  seeking 

(Continued  on  page  28) 
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(Continued  from  page  27) 
unspecified  damages  in  the  lawsuit. 

liie  suit  charged  that  allegations  in 
the  Register  were  made  recklessly 
and  without  adequate  investigation. 

“The  Register  also  ignored  matters 
of  public  record  known  to  it  or  acces¬ 
sible  to  it  that  the  sentences  were 
consistent  with  published  Harbor 
Court  policies,  and  Orange  County 
rules,  and  as  a  matter  of  law  were  not 
favorable  decisions  but  rather  normal 
decisions,”  the  suit  stated.  The  action 
further  stated  that  the  Register 
ignored  several  notifications  of  errors 
in  the  stories  concerning  Schmidt. 

Register  editor  N.  Christian  Ander¬ 
son  told  E&P,  “We  believe  the  law¬ 
suit  to  be  without  merit  and  will  vigor¬ 
ously  defend  our  stories.” 

The  Commission  on  Judicial  Per¬ 
formance  has  investigated  allegations 
against  Schmidt  in  a  closed  hearing, 
but  no  decision  was  reported. 

High  Court  to  rule 
on  states’  right  to 
prohibit  statements 

The  Supreme  Court  agreed  Oct.  2 
to  decide  whether  states  may  prohibit 
grand  jury  witnesses  from  making 
public  their  own  testimony  once  the 
investigation  has  ended. 

The  justices  said  they  will  review 
an  attempt  by  Florida  officials  to 
block  a  former  newspaper  reporter 
from  disclosing  details  of  his  appear¬ 
ance  before  a  grand  jury  three  years 
ago. 

A  federal  appeals  court  said  a  state 
law  barring  such  public  disclosure 
violates  free-speech  rights. 

Michael  Smith,  a  former  reporter 
for  the  Charlotte  Herald-News  in 
Charlotte  County,  Fla.,  wants  to 
publish  a  news  story  and  possibly  a 
book  about  a  1986  grand  jury  investi¬ 
gation  into  allegations  of  corruption  in 
the  county  sheriff’s  department  and 
the  county’s  state  attorney  office. 

The  grand  jury  probe  ended  in  1986, 
and  no  indictments  were  handed 
up. 

Smith’s  lawyer,  in  an  interview 
with  the  Associated  Press,  said  Smith 
was  subjected  to  “abusive”  ques¬ 
tioning  by  a  state  attorney  when 
appearing  before  the  grand  jury. 

Smith  no  longer  is  a  reporter  and  no 
longer  lives  in  Florida,  said  his 
lawyer,  Gregg  Thomas  of  Tampa. 

Concerned  that  he  could  be 
charged  with  a  crime  for  disclosing  his 


grand  jury  information.  Smith  sued  in 
an  effort  to  have  the  Florida  law  over¬ 
turned. 

A  federal  trial  judge  upheld  the  law 
and  threw  out  Smith’s  suit,  but  the 
11th  U.S.  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals 
ruled  for  Smith. 

The  appeals  court  said  the  Florida 
law  violates  free-speech  rights  “as  it 
applies  to  witnesses  who  speak  about 
the  nature  of  their  own  grand  jury 
testimony  after  the  investigation  has 
been  completed.”  Such  a  “perma¬ 
nent  and  absolute  obligation  of  se¬ 
crecy”  is  not  justified,  the  court  said. 

Florida  Attorney  General  Robert 
Butterworth  sought  Supreme  Court 
review,  arguing  that  the  11th  Circuit 
Court’s  ruling  sacrifices  the  grand 
jury  secrecy  that  shields  the  reputa¬ 
tions  of  innocent  people. 

“A  tradition  steeped  in  American 
jurisprudence  has  been  cast  aside 
despite  the  fact  that  the  termination  of 
one  investigation  does  not  necessarily 
mean  that  the  testimony  gathered 
during  that  investigation  may  not  gen¬ 
erate  further  investigations,”  Butter- 
worth  told  the  justices. 

Smith  urged  the  court  to  reject  the 
state’s  appeal,  noting  that  most  states 
and  the  federal  government  impose 
no  such  permanent  restraints  on 
grand  jury  witnesses. 

“Florida’s  rule  of  blanket 
secrecy  .  .  .  cannot  be  constitution¬ 
ally  justified,”  Smith  contended. 

—  AP 

Court  rejects  ruling 
in  access  case 

The  Pennsylvania  state  Superior 
Court  ordered  a  lower  court  to  re¬ 
examine  a  ruling  allowing  news  orga¬ 
nizations  to  inspect  search  warrants 
and  affidavits  filed  in  district  justices’ 
offices  before  a  murder  investigation 
has  concluded. 

In  a  2-1  decision,  the  court  sent 
back  a  case  in  which  the  Erie  County 
Common  Pleas  Court  gave  the  Pitts¬ 
burgh  Post-Gazette  the  right  to  look 
at  four  search  warrants  in  the  investi¬ 
gation  of  David  C.  Copenhefer,  a 
bookstore  owner  convicted  of  murder 
last  March. 

Although  Erie  County  Judge  Roger 
Fischer  ruled  against  a  district  attor¬ 
ney’s  motion  to  seal  the  documents, 
reporters  never  got  to  look  at  them 
because  Fischer  stayed  his  ruling 
pending  appeal. 

The  Superior  Court  did  not  rule 
against  the  newspaper’s  right  to  see 


the  documents  but  said  the  court 
should  apply  standards  consistent 
with  its  own  reasoning. 

Judge  Justin  M.  Johnson,  writing 
for  the  majority,  said  the  lower  court 
ruled  that  a  trial  court  must  weigh  a 
newspaper’s  right  of  access  against 
the  government’s  interest  in  the  integ¬ 
rity  of  an  investigation.  The  Erie 
County  Court  did  not  apply  this  test, 
and  the  case  was  being  sent  back, 
Johnson  stated. 

—  AP 

Coach  sues  Tribune 
over  steroids  story 

A  former  college  football  coach  is 
suing  the  Mesa  (Ariz.)  Tribune  for 
libel,  charging  that  statements  attrib¬ 
uted  to  him  about  alleged  steroid  use 
by  players  were  “false  and  defama¬ 
tory.” 

Ronald  Jones,  now  linebacker  and 
strength  coach  for  the  NFL’s  Phila¬ 
delphia  Eagles,  filed  the  suit  Sept.  29 
in  Maricopa  County  Superior  Court, 
seeking  $1  million  in  general  damages 
and  $I  million  in  punitive  damages. 

The  suit  claims  the  Tribune’s  story 
was  “calculated  to  cause  great  injury 
to  [Jones’]  reputation.” 

In  the  Oct.  2, 1988  article,  the  paper 
quoted  Jones  saying  he  believed  in 
the  use  of  steriods  by  some  Arizona 
State  University  players  helped  the 
team  win  the  1987  Rose  Bowl. 

Sanford  Schwartz,  the  Tribune’s 
executive  editor,  declined  to  com¬ 
ment. 

Schwartz  said  the  Tribune  had 
printed  a  clarification  after  Jones’  ini¬ 
tial  complaints  about  the  story. 

However,  Jones’  attorney,  Jeffrey 
Irwin,  said  Oct.  2  the  clarification  that 
ran  six  days  after  the  original  article 
was  not  enough  to  undo  the  alleged 
damage. 

According  to  the  original  article, 
Jones  was  asked  whether  steriod  use 
on  the  Arizona  State  team  increased 
during  the  1986  season.  He  was 
quoted  responding,  “I  would  say  it 
did.” 

Elsewhere  ip  the  story,  Jones  was 
quoted  saying  that  he  neither  con¬ 
doned  nor  encouraged  steriod  use  and 
that  he  recommended  testing  players 
for  steriod  use. 

The  story  said  the  paper’s  informa¬ 
tion  concerning  use  of  steriods  by  the 
1986  Sun  Devils  came  from  two  for¬ 
mer  players  and  Jones. 

Irwin  said  as  a  result  of  the  Tribune 
article  and  the  publicity  surrounding 
it,  Jones  was  bypassed  for  a  job  as 
Eagles  defensive  coach.  —  AP 
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Cameras  in  court  debated  by  the  ABA 


The  American  Bar  Association  is 
considering  whether  to  endorse  tele¬ 
vised  criminal  court  proceedings  for 
the  first  time  as  part  of  proposed 
changes  to  its  fair  trial  standards. 

The  proposal  also  would  soften  the 
group’s  unqualified  opposition  to 
court  orders  barring  publication  of 
information  about  a  case,  such  as  the 
names  of  rape  victims. 

The  drafters  say  the  proposed 
changes,  which  still  face  possible 
revision,  are  intended  to  bring  the 
ABA  standards  in  line  with  the 
“broad-based  right  of  public  access” 
that  the  Supreme  Court  created  in 
1980. 

Critics  say  changing  the  prior- 
restraint  standard  could  encourage 
judges  to  bar  news  organizations  from 
publishing  such  sensitive  information 
as  the  names  of  rape  victims,  juvenile 
defendants  or  jurors. 

“The  new  proposed  standard 
involves  a  significant  retrenchment 
from  that  currently  in  effect,”  said 
attorney  Floyd  Abrams,  a  First 
Amendment  expert. 

“The  proposal  would  endorse  the 
issuance  of  prior  restraints  in  circum¬ 
stances  in  which  they  are  not  now 
permitted  and  not  now  issued,”  he 
said. 

The  proposal  to  allow  television 
cameras  in  criminal  trials  under  most 
circumstances  was  the  most  hotly 
debated  issue  when  the  draft  was  pre¬ 
sented  at  the  ABA  convention  last 
summer. 

Under  the  proposal,  a  judge  could 
bar  tv  cameras  only  after  determining 
their  presence  posed  “a  clear  and 
present  danger  to  the  fairness  of  the 
trial  or  other  compelling  interest 
which  is  qualitatively  different  from 
that  presented  by  access  to  the  gen¬ 
eral  public  and  the  non-electronic 
media.” 

The  drafting  committee’s  report 
said  the  proposal  was  intended  “to 
shift  the  burden  of  proof  to  those  who 
would  deny  camera  access.” 

Forty-four  states  allow  cameras  in 
courtrooms  under  some  circum¬ 
stances,  the  report  said.  Federal 
courts  bar  cameras. 

But  the  ABA’s  criminal  justice 
council  said  they  wanted  to  give  pro¬ 
secutors  and  defense  attorneys  the 
right  to  veto  the  presence  of  cameras. 

The  proposed  revision  of  the  prior- 
restraint  language  generated  little,  if 
any,  controversy  at  the  ABA  meet¬ 
ing,  but  representatives  of  several 
journalism  organizations  have 
expressed  opposition. 


The  proposed  language  says  court 
orders  should  not  be  issued  barring 
publication  of  information  about  a 
case  “absent  a  clear  and  present  dan¬ 
ger  to  the  fairness  of  a  trial  or  other 
compelling  interest.” 

The  drafters  said  the  revision 
would  bring  the  standard  in  line  with  a 
similar  1976  Supreme  Court  decision. 
The  existing  guidelines,  published  in 
1978,  advocate  an  absolute  ban  on 
prior-restraint  orders. 

“I  am  very  curious  who  is  going  to 
define  clear  and  present  danger,”  said 
Craig  Klugman,  editor  of  the  Journal- 
Gazette  of  Fort  Wayne,  Ind.,  and 
chairman  of  the  American  Society  of 


Newspaper  Editors  freedom  of  infor¬ 
mation  committee. 

The  proposed  guidelines  are  to  be 
debated  next  spring  by  the  criminal 
justice  council  and  submitted  to  the 
ABA’s  House  of  Delegates,  possibly 
next  summer.  —  AP 


Howard  ad  revenue 


Howard  University  has  generated 
more  than  $60,000  in  advertising 
revenue  for  its  print  advertising  pro¬ 
gram  with  the  help  of  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Newspaper  Advertising  and 
Marketing  Executives  Foundation 
and  INAME  member  newspapers. 
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Robert  B.  Smith,  a  former  manag¬ 
ing  editor  of  the  Columbia  (Ohio)  Dis¬ 
patch  and  more  recently  editor-in- 
chief  of  Ohio  Magazine,  has  returned 
to  the  paper  as  editor.  He  succeeds 
Luke  M.  Peck,  who  resigned. 

Smith  joined  the  Dispatch  as  assis¬ 
tant  city  editor  in  November  1959  and 
was  news  editor  in  1963  and  manag¬ 
ing  editor  from  February  1968  until  he 
moved  to  the  magazine  which  is  a 
wholly  owned  subsidiary  of  The  Dis¬ 
patch  Printing  Co. 

An  Ohio  State  University  graduate. 
Smith  was  in  the  Air  Force  during  and 
after  the  Korean  War.  A  jet  fighter 
pilot,  he  commanded  a  flight  of  all- 
weather-fighter-interceptors . 

*  *  * 

J.  Gerardo  Lopez  has  been  named 
managing  editor  of  La  Opinion,  Los 
Angeles.  Formerly  assistant  editor, 
he  assumes  the  position  vacated  by 
the  promotion  of  Monica  Lozano- 
Centanino,  formerly  managing  edi¬ 
tor,  to  assistant  publisher.  The  an¬ 
nouncement  was  made  by  publisher 
Jose  Lozano. 

Lopez,  during  12  years  with  the 
newspaper,  has  held  several  posts 
including  reporter.  His  expanded 
duties  as  managing  editor  include 
daily  management  of  the  editorial 
department,  supervision  of  editorial 
personnel  and  participation  on  the 
editorial  board. 

Lozano-Centanino  will  also 
assume  responsibility  for  special 
advertising  sections  and  take  on  addi¬ 
tional  corporate  responsibilities  in 
expansion  and  strategic  planning. 

*  *  * 

Arthur  W.  Schultz,  former  chair¬ 
man  and  chief  executive  officer  of 
Foote,  Cone  &  Belding  Communica¬ 
tions  Inc.  and  a  three-year  member  of 
the  Sun-Times  Co.,  Chicago,  board 
of  directors,  was  elected  vice  chair¬ 
man  on  Oct.  18,  and  Leonard  P. 
Shaykin  was  re-elected  chairman. 

Also  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
board,  James  B.  Shaffer  was  elected 
secretary  and  treasurer.  He  became 
vice  president  of  the  Sun-Times  Co. 
on  Sept.  26  with  responsibilities  in 
finance,  planning,  acquisitions  and 
development.  Most  recently,  Shaffer 
was  vice  president  of  finance  and 
planning  for  the  Los  Angeles  Times. 

Re-elected  to  the  board  were  Sam 
S.  McKeel,  president  and  chief 
executive  officer  of  the  Sun-Times 
Co.,  and  John  G.  Quigley,  Adler  & 
Shaykin,  vice  president;  and  Arthur 
Aronson  chairman  and  c.e.o.  of 
Woodward  &  Lathrop,  Washington- 
based  department  store  chain. 


John  G.  Boyette  has  been  pro¬ 
moted  to  vice  president  and  controller 
for  Cox  Enterprises  Inc.,  moving 
from  treasurer  of  the  company. 

He  joined  Cox  Communications  in 
1968  as  a  staff  accountant  and  subse¬ 
quently  held  management  positions  in 
the  accounting,  tax  and  treasury 
departments.  After  the  merger  with 
Cox  Enterprises,  he  was  named  assis¬ 
tant  treasurer  and  then  treasurer. 

*  *  * 

Ray  Steele  Jr.,  general  manager 
of  the  Fresno  (Calif.)  Bee,  has 
announced  formation  of  a  community 
relations  department  and  the  promo¬ 
tion  of  Harvey  Zimmerman  to  its 
manager.  With  the  Bee  since  1955, 
Zimmerman  also  continues  as  man¬ 
ager  of  the  administrative  services 
department. 

*  *  * 

Jack  Hovorka,  most  recently  with 
the  Journal-Record  Publishing  Co.  in 
Oklahoma  City,  is  succeeding  Cliff 
CONDY,  advertising  director  of  the 
Edmond  (Okla.)  Sun.  Condy  is  mov¬ 
ing  to  chief  executive  of  the  Central 
Oldahoma  Newspaper  Group  and  will 
continue  to  reside  in  Edmond. 

Condy  replaces  Elizabeth  Hobby, 
a  native  of  Great  Britain  and  one  of 
the  founders  of  the  Central  group.  She 
is  moving  to  Rhode  Island. 

Hovorka  served  as  advertising 
retail  display  manager  with  the  Okla¬ 
homa  Publishing  Co.  for  19  years 
prior  to  moving  to  the  Jackson  (Miss.) 
Clarion-Ledger.  He  returned  to  Okla¬ 
homa  several  months  ago  because  of 
family  circumstances. 

—  NEWSPEOPLE  EDITOR 
LENORA  WILUAMSON 


Mark  Obbie,  editor  of  Texas 
Lawyer,  a  Dallas-based  weekly  news¬ 
paper,  was  promoted  to  editor  and 
publisher  with  responsibility  for  both 
the  editorial  and  business  operations. 

Obbie  is  a  former  Houston  Post 
reporter  who  joined  Texas  Lawyer  in 
1987  as  Houston  bureau  reporter.  He 
holds  a  master’s  in  journalism  from 
the  University  of  Missouri-Columbia. 
*  «  * 

Stephen  W.  Ryder  of  Medford, 
Ore.,  a  vice  president  of  Ottaway 
Newspapers  Inc.,  retired  this  month 
after  43  years  of  executive  service 
with  the  company. 


Stephen  W.  Ryder 


He  joined  ONI  in  1946  at  the 
Oneonta  (N.Y.)  Star  and  subsequent 
positions  included  being  general  man¬ 
ager  and  publisher  of  the  Plattsburgh 
(N.Y.)  Press-Republican.  In  1964,  he 
became  ONI  vice  president  and 
moved  to  headquarters  in  Campbell 
Hall,  N.Y. 

Ryder  became  publisher  and  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Medford  Tribune  in  1973, 
as  well  as  Ottaway’s  western  vice 
president  and  later  relinquished  the 
Medford  post  to  concentrate  on  oper¬ 
ational  and  corporate  matters. 
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Douglas  Turner,  a  member  of  the 
Washington  bureau  chief  of  the  Buf¬ 
falo  (N.Y.)  News  staff  since  October 
1982,  has  been  appointed  bureau 
chief. 

Turner  also  served  20  months  in  the 
Washington  bureau  of  the  now- 
defunct  Buffalo  Courier-Express, 
where  he  started  his  newspaper 
career  in  1957  and  served  in  various 
capacities  including  executive  editor. 

Turner  succeeds  Max  McCarthy, 
a  former  congressman  who  joined  the 
News’  Washington  staff  in  July  1978 
and  became  bureau  chief  two  months 
later.  He  has  voluntarily  relinquished 
the  chief  of  bureau  position  and  con¬ 
tinues  to  write  his  Sunday  commen¬ 
tary  column. 

Jerry  Zremski,  a  News  business 
reporter  since  1984,  has  been 
assigned  to  Washington. 

*  *  <0 

Barry  Hanson,  deputy  director  of 
corporate  communications  for  the 
Associated  Press  in  New  York,  joined 
the  general  news  staff  of  Reuters  in 
New  York. 

He  is  a  former  AP  assistant  manag¬ 
ing  editor  and  worked  as  an  editor  on 
the  news  agency’s  general  desk  in 
New  York  as  well  as  in  several 
bureaus. 

*  *  * 

Steven  H.  Anderson,  previously 
an  operations  specialist  in  the  circula¬ 
tion  department  of  USA  Today,  will 
oversee  press  relations  and  promo¬ 
tion  copywriting/editing  for  the  news¬ 
paper. 

He  began  his  career  with  Gannett 
Co.  Inc.  as  a  public  affairs  assistant 
and  later  was  a  corporate  writer  for 
the  company  magazine,  the  Gannet- 
teer,  and  the  daily  executive  news 
summary. 

*  «  « 

Jan  Cherry  is  the  newly  appointed 
retail  advertising  manager  of  the 
Escondido  (Calif.)  Times-Advocate. 
She  began  her  career  at  the  Norwich 
(Conn.)  Bulletin  and  later  was  mar¬ 
keting  manager  at  the  Quad-City 
(Iowa)  Times. 

*  *  * 

On  the  metro  staff  of  the  Dallas 
Times  Herald,  Gary  Newsom,  execu¬ 
tive  news  editor,  now  is  state  editor. 

Mary  Vinnedge,  deputy  national 
editor,  is  the  newly  named  assistant 
city  editor  with  primary  responsibility 
for  the  afternoon  edition;  and  Chuck 
Baldwin,  a  wire  editor  on  the  national 
desk,  has  been  named  assistant  night 
city  editor. 

Joining  the  photography  staff,  is 
Najlah  Feanny,  formerly  with  the 
North  Jersey  Herald  and  News,  Pas¬ 
saic. 


Douglas  W.  Page,  a  newsman  in 
the  Richmond,  Va.,  bureau  of  the 
Associated  Press,  has  been  named 
correspondent  in  Norfolk,  Va. 

He  had  served  as  acting  correspon- 
df  in  Norfolk  for  11  months  while 
Jean  McNair  was  on  leave  of 
absence.  He  now  succeeds  McNair, 
who  transferred  to  Richmond  to 
cover  state  government. 

Also,  Henry  G.  Stern,  a  newsman 
in  the  Newark,  N.J.  Bureau,  is  now 
AP  correspondent  in  Atlantic  City. 
He  was  in  the  Portland  bureau  before 
transferring  to  Newark. 

Shera  Gross,  a  newswoman  in  the 
Nashville  bureau,  is  now  AP’s  corre¬ 
spondent  in  Carbondale,  succeeding 
Paul  De  La  Garza,  who  has  been 
named  night  supervisor  in  the  Chi¬ 
cago  bureau. 

Tara  Bradley-Steck,  a  newswo¬ 
man  in  the  Pittsburgh  bureau  since 
1984,  was  named  correspondent  in 
charge  of  that  bureau.  She  is  a  native 
of  Pittsburgh  and  previously  worked 
at  VISTA  in  Montana,  where  she 
edited  an  Indian  reservation  paper, 
and  the  Beaver  County  Times, 
Beaver,  Pa. 


Randy  Prange  is  the  newly  named 
marketing  services  director  of  the 
Miami  Herald  with  responsibilities 
including  promotion  of  both  the  Her¬ 
ald  and  El  Nuevo  Herald. 

Prior  to  joining  the  Herald  in  1987, 
he  was  assistant  managing  editor  at 
the  Fort  Wayne  (Ind.)  Journal- 
Gazette. 


Anthony  Dudek  and  Joseph  Caf- 
FERATA  joined  the  Advertising 
Checking  Bureau  as  account  execu¬ 
tives  in  the  Chicago  office. 

Dudek  was  a  retail  account  man¬ 
ager  with  the  Chicago  Sun-Times  and 
Cafferata  most  recently  was  with  Put¬ 
nam  Publishing  Co.  and  Southwest¬ 
ern  Bell  Corporation. 


Washington  Times  White  House 
correspondent  Frank  Murray  has 
been  elected  to  the  1989  vacancy  on 
the  board  of  directors  of  the  White 
House  Correspondents  Association 
for  a  seven-year  term. 

Murray  joined  the  Times  in  1987  as 
deputy  national  editor  and  was 
assigned  to  the  White  House  the  day 
after  the  November  1988  election. 


Carole  Agus  and  Sheryl  McCar¬ 
thy  will  become  New  York  Newsday 
columnists,  appearing  up  front  in  the 
news  section. 

Both  will  be  writing  about  New 
York  City,  with  Agus’  column  bowing 
last  week  on  a  Wednesday-Friday 
schedule  and  McCarthy’s  column  to 
begin  in  November. 

Agus,  with  Newsday  since  1972, 
has  worked  as  a  columnist,  investiga¬ 
tive  reporter,  feature  writer,  legisla¬ 
tive  correspondent  and  magazine 
writer.  A  graduate  of  Brooklyn  Col¬ 
lege,  she  ^so  holds  a  master’s  from 
Columbia  University  Graduate 
School  of  Journalism. 

McCarthy,  a  New  York  Newsday 
reporter  since  July  1987,  has  worked 
on  special  projects,  including  a  series 
on  blacks  in  New  York,  crime  in  New 
York,  and  abortion.  She  also  covered 
the  Jesse  Jackson  campaign. 

A  graduate  of  Mt.  Holyoke  College 
and  holder  of  a  master’s  degree  in 
English  and  a  law  degree  from  Colum¬ 
bia  University,  McCarthy  was  an 
ABC  News  correspondent  in  1982-87 
and  earlier  a  reporter  and  education 
editor  at  the  New  York  Daily  News. 


Jayne  M.  Lafratte  has  joined  the 
Long  Beach  (Calif.)  Press-Telegram 
news  department  as  a  page  designer. 
A  graduate  of  California  State  Uni¬ 
versity  at  Long  Beach,  she  has  been 
with  the  newspaper  three  years,  most 
recently  as  real  estate  section  editor 
in  the  advertising  department. 
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Hurricane  manual 

No  manual  could  stop  the  ferocious  winds  of  Hurricane  Jerry, 
but  the  Galveston  Dally  News’  guidelines  helped  employees  cope 


By  Debra  Gersh 

It  took  a  beating  from  Hurricane 
Jerry,  but  the  Galveston  (Texas) 
Daily  News  is  hit  so  often  it  was  ready 
with  its  “Hurricane  Preparedness 
Manual." 

Of  course  no  manual  could  stop  the 
ferocious  wind  from  ripping  off  part  of 
the  paper’s  roof,  but  having  genera¬ 
tors,  bottled  water,  food  and  even 
cots  on  hand  certainly  was  helpful. 

When  the  power  went  out  around  8 
p.m.  Sunday,  Oct.  15,  the  generator 
was  rigged  to  provide  enough  power 
to  run  the  computers,  typesetters  and 
other  photocomposition  machines, 
said  editor  and  publisher  Dolph  Tillot- 
son. 

Not  enough  power  could  be  gener¬ 
ated  for  the  presses,  however,  so  a 
team  of  pressmen  and  circulation  peo¬ 
ple  took  the  materials  to  another 
paper’s  plant  for  printing,  then 
returned  to  Galveston  to  distribute, 
the  paper. 

The  Daily  News  usually  has  two 
editions,  but  that  night  opted  only  for 
one,  taking  advantage  of  its  later 
deadline,  Tillotson  explained,  noting 
he  was  really  proud  of  his  staffs  per¬ 
formance. 

Distributing  the  papers,  however, 
was  a  struggle,  as  many  of  the  Daily 
News’  carriers  had  either  fled  the 
storm  or  had  already  gone  to  their  day 
jobs  by  the  time  the  crew  returned. 

Department  managers  are 
instructed  to  review  the  hurricane 
plan  at  the  start  of  each  hurricane 
season,  June  1 .  The  plan  is  set  up  as  a 
soies  oi  guidelines  and  is  “not  inten¬ 
ded  as  a  substitute  fen*  common  sense.” 

“As  a  storm  approaches,  employ¬ 
ees  are  expected  to  consider  their 
own  safety,”  the  handbook  states. 
“As  their  numbers  diminish,  so  will 
the  number  of  readers  and  our  car¬ 
riers. 

“Our  objective  is  to  be  ready  to 
serve  the  area  immediately  once  the 
storm  is  over  and  residents  are 
returned.  That  means  using  our 
knowledge  and  ingenuity  in  keeping 
the  plant  intact.  .  .  . 

“Those  on  our  staff  who  have  been 
throu^  a  hurricane  know  there  are 
few  circumstances  when  the  needs  of 
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Galveston  (Texas)  Daily  News'  cover¬ 
age  of  Hurricane  Jerry 

our  readers  imposes  so  serious  a 
responsibility  on  the  newspaper  .  .  . 

“Every  effort  should  be  made  to 
provide  information  that  will  reduce 
the  risk  to  health  and  property, 
relieve  anxieties,  bolster  morale,  and 
help  people  return  to  a  normal  life 
with  the  least  inconvenience  and  dis¬ 
comfort.” 


before  a  formal  evacuation  is  ordered, 
but  time  off  “before  an  evacuation  is 
ordered  will  be  counted  as  vacation 
time  or  as  unpaid  leave.” 

However,  once  a  formal  evacua¬ 
tion  is  called  for  by  city  officials,  “all 
employees  are  urged  to  leave  immedi¬ 
ately.  At  that  point,  and  while  evacua¬ 
tion  is  in  effect,  time  off  from  work  is 
paid  leave.  When  an  evacuation  is 
ordered,  it  is  the  policy  of  Galveston 
Newspapers  Inc.  that  remaining 
behind  to  face  the  storm  is  foolhardy 
and  dangerous.  The  company’s  top 
management  will  leave,  and  you 
should,  too.” 

The  company  designated  a  base  at 
the  offices  of  Southern  Newspapers 
Inc.  in  Houston  where  employees  can 
call  for  information  about  Galveston. 

In  addition,  in  case  of  an  evacua¬ 
tion,  all  employees  and  their  families 
are  welcome  to  stay  in  the  Daily  News 
Building. 

Each  department  head  is  assigned 
specific  tasks,  such  as  making  sure 
there  are  plastic  rolls  to  cover  the 
presses  and  other  equipment,  lan¬ 
terns  and  flashlights,  drinking  water, 
transistor  radios,  cash  in  the  vault, 
batteries  for  personal  computers  and 
other  equipment. 

In  addition,  among  their  responsi¬ 
bilities,  news  and  photo  should  plan 
assignments  in  advance  and  remove 
all  VDTs  and  other  machines  away 
from  exposed  glass  areas,  as  well  as 


“The  goal  is  to  avoid  endangering  staffers  if 
possibie,  provide  reai  service  to  readers  as 
immediateiy  as  possibie . . .  and  win  the  Puiitzer  Prize 
for  spot  news  coverage,”  Tiiiotson  is  quoted  in  the 
handbook. 


The  guidelines  state  that  the  deci¬ 
sion  to  evacuate  is  a  personal  one, 
involving  factors  such  as  the  individu¬ 
al’s  personal  circumstances,  health, 
family  and  the  severity  of  the  storm. 

The  policy  states  that  the  company 
wants  “to  be  liberal  in  encouraging 
evacuation  before  the  storm.” 
Employees  may  leave  the  area  even 


rent  a  four- wheel-drive  vehicle,  have 
battery-powered  radios  available  and 
check  into  helicopter  support  for  after 
the  storm. 

Should  an  account  call  to  cancel  an 
ad,  the  handbook  suggests  ways  to 
convince  the  caller  to  leave  the  ad  in, 
assuring  him  that  if  there  is  an  evacua- 
(Continued  on  page  53) 
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Vietnam  memorial  honors  journalists 


The  roll  call  of  six  combat  photog¬ 
raphers  who  died  in  Vietnam  evoked 
painful  memories  and  tears  at  a 
memorial  honoring  them  and  57  other 
journalists  who  were  killed  covering 
that  war. 

They  were:  Larry  Burrows,  Life 
magazine,  Henri  Huet,  the  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press,  and  Kent  Potter,  United 
Press  International,  killed  in  1971 
when  the  helicopter  in  which  they 
were  flying  was  shot  down  while  they 
were  covering  a  South  Vietnamese 
offensive  in  Laos. 

Also:  Michel  Laurent,  Pulitzer 
Prize-winning  photographer.  Gamma 
Photo  Agency,  killed  in  an  ambush 
two  days  before  the  war  ended  in 
1975,  the  last  Western  journalist 
killed;  Kyoichi  Sawada,  Pulitzer 
Prize-winning  photographer,  UPI, 
killed  in  an  ambush  in  Cambodia  in 
1970;  and  Huynh  Thanh  My,  AP  pho¬ 
tographer,  killed  in  a  battle  in  the 
Mekong  Delta  in  1%5. 

After  My  was  killed,  his  brother, 
Huynh  Conh  “Nick”  Ut,  then  only 
17,  took  his  place  with  the  AP.  Eight 
years  later,  Ut  won  a  Pulitzer  Prize 
for  his  photo  of  a  horrified  Vietnam¬ 


ese  girl  running  naked  down  a  high¬ 
way  after  a  napalm  strike  by  South 
Vietnamese  bombers  seared  her 
body. 

Ut,  now  based  in  Los  Angeles,  was 
among  the  more  than  200  photogra¬ 
phers,  staff  members  and  guests  and 
the  second-annual  Eddie  Adams 
workshop  who  honored  the  journal¬ 
ists  in  this  year  of  the  150th  anniver¬ 
sary  of  photography. 

Ut  was  so  choked  with  emotion  that 
he  was  unable  to  speak  and  asked  a 
colleague  to  read  his  remarks.  “I  saw 
my  brother’s  name  and  I  could  not 
speak,”  Ut  said  afterward. 

The  Marine  Corps  also  paid  tribute 
to  the  fallen  journalists. 

The  ceremony  was  the  idea  of 
Adams,  a  Vietnam  Pulitzer  Prize¬ 
winner  himself.  It  was  held  on  a  hill¬ 
top  on  his  workshop-farm  in  the  Cats¬ 
kills  around  a  slate  table  inscribed 
with  the  first  names  of  the  six  photog¬ 
raphers  who  were  his  best  friends. 

Six  small  blue  spruce  trees  were 
planted  around  the  table,  one  for  each 
of  the  photographers.  A  seventh  tree 
was  planted  in  honor  of  the  other  jour¬ 
nalists  killed  in  the  war.  —  AP 


ANA  beard  selected 

John  E.  Ruhaak,  vice  president  of 
advertising  and  promotion.  United 
Airlines,  recently  was  elected  chair¬ 
man  of  the  board  of  the  Association  of 
National  Advertisers  at  the  group’s 
annual  meeting.  Philip  Guarascio, 
executive  director  for  advertising  and 
strategic  marketing.  General  Motors 
Corporation,  was  elected  vice  chair¬ 
man. 

Ruhaak  will  head  the  board  of  28 
members,  including  seven  who  are 
newly  elected  and  two  who  were  re¬ 
elected.  The  ANA  board  of  directors 
is  comprised  of  marketing  and  adver¬ 
tising  directors  from  leading  national 
and  regional  U.S.  advertisers. 

OPC  urges  halt 
to  assaults  on 
journalists 

The  Overseas  Press  Club  has  called 
on  the  government  of  Colombia  to 
investigate  recent  assaults  on  jour¬ 
nalists  and  to  continue  efforts  to  stop 
future  attacks  on  reporters  in  the 
country. 


High  Court  rejects  time-sharing  for  JOA  hearing 


The  U.S.  Supreme  Court  has 
refused  for  the  second  time  to  allow 
the  Detroit  Free  Press  and  the  Justice 
Department  to  share  time  arguing  for 
a  merger  of  Detroit’s  two  daily  news¬ 
papers. 

instead,  Thomas  Merrill,  deputy 
solicitor  general,  will  press  their  case 
for  the  biggest  joint  operating  agree¬ 
ment  ever,  merging  all  non-editorial 
operations  at  the  Free  Press  and 
Detroit  News,  the  nation’s  fifth 
largest  newspaper  market. 

In  oral  arguments  scheduled  for 
Oct.  30,  each  side  gets  30  minutes 
to  press  its  case. 

The  Free  Press  and  the  Justice 
Department  had  asked  for  15  minutes 
each.  The  Court  first  turned  down 
the  Justice  Department,  and  then 
gave  the  Free  Press  the  same  answer, 
rejecting  without  comment  pleas  they 
would  offer  different  perspectives 
representing  different  interests. 

The  solicitor  general,  as  a  rule,  rep¬ 
resents  the  U.S.  government  before 
the  Supreme  Court. 

Michigan  Citizens  for  an  Indepen¬ 
dent  Press,  a  group  of  citizens,  news¬ 
paper  employees  and  advertisers,  is 


opposing  the  JOA,  contending  that 
the  government  incorrectly  approved 
the  merger,  which  would  subvert  edi¬ 
torial  diversity  by  promoting  monop¬ 
oly.  Its  attorney  from  Public  Citizen 
Litigation  Group,  a  public  advocacy 
group  founded  by  Ralph  Nader,  will 
have  30  minutes. 

The  Free  Press  has  applied  as  a 
“failing  newspaper”  losing  millions 
of  dollars  a  year  and  likely  to  close 
without  the  JOA. 

The  Justice  Department,  which 
approved  the  antitrust  exemption 
under  the  1970  Newspaper  Preserva¬ 
tion  Act,  is  arguing  to  uphold  its  deci¬ 
sion.  The  News,  while  officially 
seeking  the  JOA,  has  opted  to  watch 
the  appeal  from  the  sidelines. 

Merrill  said  he  was  assigned  before 
the  Court’s  decision  by  acting  Solici¬ 
tor  General  Lawrence  Wallace.  Soli¬ 
citor  General  Ken  Starr  has  recused 
himself  because  of  his  earlier  involve¬ 
ment  as  a  judge. 

“We  are  delighted  to  have  the 
attorney  general  appearing  before  the 
court  to  defend  the  decision  of  his 
predecessor,”  said  Robert  Reznick, 
an  attorney  for  the  Free  Press. 


The  JOA  is  being  sought  by  the 
nation’s  biggest  newspaper  compa¬ 
nies,  respectively,  Gannett  Co.  Inc., 
owners  of  the  News,  and  Knight-Rid- 
der  Inc.,  which  has  threatened  to 
close  the  Free  Press  if  the  JOA  is 
denied. 
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Astrologer  OKs 
the  future 
of  newspapers 

Psychic  and  astrologer  Jeane  Dixon 
sees  a  future  of  bloody  wars  of 
“extermination”  in  Asia  and  Africa, 
while  in  the  United  States  press  free¬ 
dom  comes  under  attack,  illiteracy 
grows  and  a  “large  portion  of  our 
population  will  be  hopelessly  unedu¬ 
cated.” 

But  this  world,  it  turns  out,  is  one  in 
which  newspapers  “will  be  alive  and 
not  just  well  —  but  prospering  and 
making  great  profits  for  you  in  the 
year  2000  and  beyond.” 

Well,  they  say  bad  news  sells. 

In  a  surprise  and  somewhat  bizarre 
appearance  before  the  Associated 
Ptess  Managing  Editors  convention 
in  Des  Moines  earlier  this  month, 
astrologer  Dixon  painted  a  future  for 
newspapers  that  mixed  grand  themes 
with  specific  predictions. 

For  instance,  Dixon  said  the  com¬ 
ing  decade  will  not  be  kind  to  the  First 
Amendment. 

And  where  will  that  threat  begin? 
Dixon’s  answer  would  warm  the  heart 
of  many  a  single-copy  sales  manager. 

“For  us,  it  will  start  with  restric¬ 
tions  on  newspaper  boxes,”  she  said. 

Courts  would  quickly  follow  that 
with  restriction  on  the  “release  of 
certain  sources,”  a  case  Dixon  said 
would  go  to  the  Supreme  Court.  Then 
a  series  of  “speech-limiting  amend¬ 
ments”  will  be  proposed. 

One  long-term  challenge  to  the 
“secular  news  industry,”  Dixon  said, 
will  be  the  “worldwide  resurgence  of 
religion”  after  the  dust  clears  from 
the  “wars  of  exterminations.” 

Still,  newspaper  bottom  lines  will 
be  safe,  said  Dixon,  whose  “Your 
Horoscope”  is  syndicated  by  Univer¬ 
sal  Press  Syndicate. 

“Circulation  figures  may  not 
improve  so  much,”  she  said,  “but 
you  will  be  able  to  spin  off  into  new 
technologies.” 

A  second  newspaper  convention  in 
October  is  in  Ms.  Dixon’s  future:  she 
is  scheduled  to  speak  Oct.  23  to  the 
Inland  Daily  Press  Association’s 
104th  annual  meeting  in  Chicago. 

WNA  prevails  on 
recycling  bill 

The  Wisconsin  Newspaper  Associ¬ 
ation  said  it  was  able  to  reach  an 
agreement  with  state  legislators  on  a 


newsprint  recycling  bill  that  “is 
acceptable  to  newspapers.” 

Environmentalists  are  calling  the 
bill  “a  sellout,”  WNA  said,  indicating 
a  tough  fight  lies  ahead  to  keep  the 
measure  intact. 

The  elements  of  the  proposals  are: 

•  Voluntary  guidelines. 

•  No  definition  of  recycled  news¬ 
print. 

•  Progressive  amounts  of  recycled 
pulp  in  our  newsprint  from  5%  in  1991 
to  20%  in  2001. 

•  Exemption  from  guidelines  if 
recycled  newsprint  is  not  available  in 
sufficient  quantity  at  competitive 
prices  and  comparable  quality. 

•  Recognition  of  current  con¬ 
tracts. 

•  Penalty  for  not  filing  an  annual 
report  showing  newsprint  purchases. 

•  Suspension  of  all  guidelines  if  old 
newspapers  are  recycled  at  a  50%  rate 
for  two  consecutive  years. 

“Because  there  is  no  definition  of 
recycled  newsprint,  any  sheet  may  be 
called  recycled  if  it  contains  some  or 
all  recycled  pulp,”  WNA  said.  “A 
definition  was  intentionally  omitted 
to  encourage  all  newsprint  manufac¬ 
turers  to  produce  their  own  economic 
blend  of  recycled  pulp  newsprint.” 

China  tank  shot 
was  luck, 

AP  photog  says 

The  dramatic  shot  of  a  lone  man 
halting  the  advance  of  Chinese  tanks 
during  the  crushing  of  the  student 
democratic  movements  was  just  luck, 
says  the  Associated  Press  photogra¬ 
pher  who  snapped  it. 

“All  I  can  say  about  it  was  that  it 
was  a  classic  case  of  being  in  the  right 
place  at  the  right  time.  It  was  a  lucky 
shot,”  Jeff  Widener  told  the  recent 
Associated  Press  Managing  Editors 
convention. 

Technically,  the  photo  was  almost 
literally  a  shot  in  the  dark,  Widener 
said. 

The  scene  was  so  far  away,  he  said, 
he  decided  to  try  putting  a  doubler  on 
his  400  mm.  lens.  Exposures  ranged 
from  a  60th  to  a  125th  of  a  second, 
Widener  said. 

The  first  shot  was  “fuzzy,”  as  was 
the  third  shot,  he  said.  In  between 
was  the  acclaimed  photograph. 

Photographing  the  Chinese  student 
movement  was  a  tricky,  confusing 
and  often  tiring  assignment,  Widener 
said. 

For  one  thing,  finding  new  shots 


everyday  was  a  continual  challenge. 

Then,  too,  there  was  the  plain 
wierdness  of  the  news  situation:  “We 
would  be  watching  CNN  [cable  tv]  in 
our  hotel  rooms  as  the  tanks  rolled  by 
under  our  windows.” 

Things  changed  quickly  even 
among  the  students. 

“Some  of  the  Chinese  protesters 
were  all  for  [the  photographs].  They 
wanted  that  to  get  that  information 
out,”  he  said,  “but  other  people 
didn’t  want  you  to.  If  they  were  in  the 
picture,  they  were  afraid  of  repris¬ 
als.” 

Sometimes,  groups  of  students 
would  rescue  him  from  angry  crows, 
only  to  break  up  in  argument  among 
themselves,  Widener  said. 

The  danger  grew  especially  danger¬ 
ous  as  troops  moved  into  Beijing’s 
Tienanmen  Square. 

One  night,  before  AP  forbade  its 
photographers  from  venturing  out,  he 
watched  a  crowd  armed  with  knives 
and  meat  cleavers  hack  to  death  a 
surrendering  tank  officer. 

As  for  his  photograph  —  which 
came  to  symbolize  the  spirit  of  liberty 
defying  repression  —  Wiedener  said, 
“I’m  overwhelmed  by  the  response  it 
has  gotten.” 

Dow  Jones  upset 
at  ‘inadequate’  offer 

Dow  Jones  &  Company  Inc. 
released  a  statement  saying  it  is  disap¬ 
pointed  that  the  special  committee  of 
Telerate  Inc.’s  board  of  directors  has 
concluded  that  Dow  Jones’  $18-per- 
share  offer  for  any  and  all  of  Tele¬ 
rate’s  shares  is  “inadequate.” 

Warren  H.  Phillips,  chairman  of 
Dow  Jones,  said,  “We  are  proceeding 
with  our  $18-per-share  offer  and  con¬ 
tinue  to  believe  that  the  offer  is  fair  to 
all  Telerate  stockholders.” 

The  tender  offer  and  withdrawal 
rights  will  expire  at  midnight.  New 
York  City  time,  on  Friday,  Nov.  3, 
unless  extended. 

N.C.  daily  launches 
Sunday  edition, 
redesigned  format 

The  16,000-circulation  5M/i-7oMr«a/ 
in  Bern,  N.C.,  recently  launched  a 
Sunday  morning  edition  which  also 
featured  a  redesigned  format. 

The  newspaper  discontinued  its 
Saturday  edition  to  remain  a  six- 
day  paper. 
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Ownership  changes 


Media  General  announced  its  inten¬ 
tion  to  sell  the  company’s  two  West 
Coast  weekly  newspaper  chains. 

The  company  plans  to  sell  Golden 
West  Publishing  Inc.,  which  consists 
of  the  South  Orange  County  News 
with  nine  weekly  papers  in  southern 
Orange  County,  and  Highlander 
Publications,  with  22  weeklies  serv¬ 
ing  eastern  Los  Angeles  and  northern 
Orange  counties. 

Media  General  acquired  both 
chains  in  1980-81. 

Media  General  said  because  its 
other  wholly  owned  companies  are 
located  in  the  Southeast,  it  prefers  to 
concentrate  its  efforts  on  daily  news¬ 
paper  operations  as  opposed  to 
weeklies. 

Ron  Redfem,  vice  chairman  of  Gol¬ 
den  West  and  chief  executive  of 
Media  General’s  West  Coast  week¬ 
lies,  said  he  foresees  no  disruption  in 
both  operations. 

Lee  Dirks  &  Associates  of  Birming¬ 
ham,  Mich.,  is  the  broker  for  the 
seller. 


Bill  Sniffm,  publisher  of  the  weekly 
Wyoming  State  Journal,  has  pur¬ 
chased  the  paper  with  his  wife  Nancy 
from  Swift-Pioneer  Newspapers  of 
Carson  City,  Nev. 

The  deal  also  included  the  Wind 
River  News,  another  weekly.  No  pur¬ 
chase  price  was  announced. 

Sniffln  has  been  associated  with  the 
Journal  for  almost  20  years.  He  was  a 
part-owner  of  the  paper  from  1971 
until  1982,  when  he  left  for  six 
months.  After  the  Journal  was  pur¬ 
chased  by  Swift  Newspapers,  Sniffin 
returned  as  publisher. 

Sniffm  was  a  founder  of  Sage  Pub¬ 
lishing  Co.,  which  owns  three  news¬ 
papers  in  Wyoming  and  three  in  Mon¬ 
tana.  He  sold  his  interest  in  that  com¬ 
pany  in  1982. 

Mrs.  Sniffm  plans  to  leave  her  posi¬ 
tion  with  Lander  Valley  Regional 
Medical  Center  and  return  to  the 
Journal’s  management. 

«  «  « 

The  Pratt  (Kan.)  Tribune,  a  3,600- 
circulation  daily  newspaper,  was  sold 
by  the  Barnes  family  to  Hometown 
Communications  Inc. 

The  sale  included  the  Tribune  and 
four  weeklies  —  the  Kiowa  County 
Signal  in  Greensburg,  Kan.;  the  St. 
John  News,  the  Cunningham  Clipper 
and  the  Sunflower  Shopper. 

The  Barnes  family  has  owned  the 


Tribune  since  1950. 

The  Pratt  Tribune  is  in  its  70th  year 
and  is  preparing  to  move  into  remod¬ 
eled  headquarters  in  November.  A 
fire  destroyed  its  building  in  July. 


The  3,500  paid  weekly  circulaton 
Winona  (Miss.)  Times  and  1,200  paid 
weekly  circulation  The  Conservative 
of  Carrollton,  Miss.,  have  been  sold 
by  Mid-State  Publishing  Co.  Inc.  of 
Winona  to  John  O.  Emmerich  Jr.,  of 
Greenwood,  Miss. 

Mid-State  is  owned  by  Sam  M.  Pit- 
ner  and  several  partners. 

Emmerich  is  the  owner  and 
publisher  of  three  dailies  and  six 
weeklies  in  Mississippi,  including  the 
Greenwood  Commonwealth,  Clarks- 
dale  Press-Register  and  McComb 
Enterprise-Journal. 

Jim  Hall  Media  Services  of  Troy, 
Ala.,  was  the  broker  in  the  transac¬ 
tion. 

:|i  !|c 

Two  former  San  Francisco  public 
relations  executives  have  bought  the 
West  Sonoma  County  Paper  in  North¬ 
ern  California. 


John  L.  Boland,  40,  and  James  K. 
Carroll,  32,  left  their  positions  with 
the  San  Francisco  office  of  Burson- 
Marsteller  to  become  publishers  of 
The  Paper,  a  10-year-old  award¬ 
winning  weekly.  The  seller  was  Eliza¬ 
beth  Poole,  who  purchased  the  week¬ 
ly  in  the  1979,  three  months  after  its 
founding  as  an  alternative  weekly  for 
the  Russian  River  communities.  It  has 
since  expanded  to  ail  of  West  Sonoma 
County,  including  Sebastopol  and  the 
Sonoma  Coast. 

Boland  began  his  newspaper  career 
as  a  reporter  for  the  Morristown 
(N.J.)  Daily  Record.  He  later  became 
general  manager  of  a  chain  of  week¬ 
lies  in  suburban  Pittsburgh  and  also 
was  a  vice  president  and  general  man¬ 
ager  of  The  News  Transcript  in  Free¬ 
hold,  N.J.,  a  subsidiary  of  the  The 
Record  in  Bergen  County. 

Carroll  worked  in  editorial  and 
research  positions  for  major  commu¬ 
nications  consulting  firms. 

The  pair  said  they  planned  no  “sig¬ 
nificant  changes’’  in  personnel,  edito¬ 
rial  policy  or  distribution  area,  but 
will  move  The  Paper’s  offices  from 
Forestville  to  nearby  Freestone. 


Singleton  offers  free  papers 
if  delivery  is  late 


The  Denver  Post  has  begun  offering 
customers  a  month’s  free  delivery  if 
the  newspaper  fails  just  two  times  to 
get  the  paper  on  their  doorstep  by  6 
a.m..  Dean  Singleton,  one  of  the  prin¬ 
cipal  owners,  told  the  Southern 
Newspaper  Publishers  Association. 

The  Post  decided  to  offer  that  many 
free  papers,  Singleton  explained, 
because  if  it  missed  on  time  delivery 
twice,  it  was  “probably  going  to  lose 
the  customer  anyway’’  and  was  “bet¬ 
ter  giving  the  whole  month”  in  the 
effort  to  keep  the  subscriber. 

Singleton  said  the  on-time  guaran¬ 
tee  was  implemented  because  circula¬ 
tion  service  at  the  Post  was  “in  seri¬ 
ous  trouble.” 

The  guarantee  says  that  if  the  paper 
is  not  on  the  customer’s  doorstep  by  6 
a.m.,  and  he  or  she  calls  to  complain, 
then  the  Post  will  give  one  day’s  free 
paper. 

If  the  Post  is  late  a  second  time, 
then  they  get  the  whole  month. 

Singleton  said  the  push  to  improve 


circulation  service  has  resulted  in  the 
complaint  ratio  dropping  from  4-5  per 
thousand  to  about  “1.3  per  thou¬ 
sand.” 

“We  have  begun  to  get  the  reputa¬ 
tion  of  on-time  delivery,”  he  said. 

At  the  Houston  Post,  another  of  his 
newspapers,  the  production  sched¬ 
ules  were  changed  in  order  to  be  able 
to  guarantee  delivery  by  6  a.m. 

Previously,  the  Post  ran  its  presses 
collect,  but  that  meant  the  run  didn’t 
finish  until  around  4:30  a.m.  Getting 
on  customer  doorsteps  by  6  was  prac¬ 
tically  impossible. 

Now  the  paper  prints  with  straight 
runs  that  finish  around  3  a.m. 

Delivery  is  usually  by  5:30  a.m.  now, 
Singleton  said,  and  the  paper  is  offer¬ 
ing  customers  a  guarantee  of  delivery 
“by  6  a.m.  or  your  money  back.” 

To  improve  delivery  service,  the 
newspapers  have  also  had  to  move  lo 
“in-house  employee  deliverers,”  Sin¬ 
gleton  said.  “That  is  the  only  way  to 

control  it.”  .  .  »  j 

—  Andrew  Raduli 
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The  power  of  positive  attitude 

Technological  changes  are  implemented  best 
when  workers  are  willing  to  accept  them 


By  M.L.  Stein 

A  “positive  attitude”  is  the  most 
important  element  in  fitting  employ¬ 
ees  into  a  newspaper's  advanced 
technology,  a  San  Jose  Mercury 
News  executive  told  an  electronic  ad 
production  seminar  recently. 

However,  he  and  other  speakers 
also  stressed  the  need  for  proper 
retraining  and  noted  that  some  work¬ 
ers  do  not  make  the  transition  easily, 
if  at  all. 

“The  biggest  challenge  we  all  face 
when  we  implement  a  new  system  is 
that  of  training  our  people  and  making 
a  changeover  to  a  new  way  of  pro¬ 
ducing  ads,”  said  Gerald  Polk,  the 
Knight-Ridder  paper’s  vice  presi¬ 
dent/operations. 

Speaking  in  San  Jose  at  the  “Elec¬ 
tronic  Ad  Production  in  the  1990s” 
seminar,  Polk  said  the  problem  of  get¬ 
ting  and  training  the  right  people  was 
brought  home  to  his  paper  when  it 
installed  a  new  ad  markup  system  as  a 
text  and  rule  vehicle  in  1988  and  put  a 
graphics  package  on-line  in  March  of 
this  year.  A  Raycomp  system  was 
replaced. 

The  Mercury  News,  he  pointed 
out,  produces  an  average  of  1 ,400  ads 
and  more  than  1,500  original  pages 
each  week.  . 

As  the  paper  made  the  transition  to 
the  new  system,  Polk  said,  it  found 
that  its  best  operators  had  been  its 
best  Raycomp  operators.  The  next 
best  group,  he  added,  were  those  who 
had  previous  VDT  experience  in 
inputting  copy  to  an  ad  system. 

Workers  without  either  Raycomp 
or  VDT  experience  “are  strugglng 
with  the  system,”  the  speaker  said. 
“We  found  that  previous  experience 
has  more  of  an  impact  than  age,  but 
the  most  important  element  for  suc¬ 
cess  is  a  positive  attitude.” 

Still,  Polk  said,  M-N  has  not  been 
satisifed  with  the  productivity  level  so 
far  and  has  designed  a  new,  three-step 
approach  to  the  problem: 

1.  New  applicants  are  given  Macin¬ 
tosh  “literacy”  tests  designed  to 
identify  the  best  candidates  for  learn¬ 
ing  a  new  markup  system. 

2.  Three  of  the  best  candidates 


were  hired  as  apprentices  and  placed 
in  the  markup  training  program. 

3.  All  current  operators  were  tested 
with  a  timed  ad  designed  by  an  in- 
house  trainer  to  establish  levels  of 
competency,  to  identify  specific 
training  needs  and,  in  some  cases,  to 
remove  people  from  the  system. 
Three  more  qualified  apprentices  will 
be  hired  in  the  future. 

Also  important,  Polk  said,  is  to  cre¬ 
ate  a  “climate  of  productivity”  with 
an  area  for  operators  that  is  quiet,  out 
of  the  traffic  flow,  properly  lit  and 
comfortable. 

To  achieve  a  system  that  is  “flexi¬ 
ble,  responsive  and  user-friendly,” 
he  said,  the  newspaper  has  auditor 
software  that  measures  keystrokes, 
square  inches,  mouse  functions,  dead 
time  on  the  system  and  total  time 
spent  on  each  ad. 


Polk  said  vendor  input  is  needed  to 
help  the  M-N  refine  production  tech¬ 
niques  but,  most  of  all,  he  said,  “We 
need  to  constantly  work  with  our  peo¬ 
ple  to  monitor  their  progress,  provide 
special  tutoring,  tell  them  when  they¬ 
’re  doing  well  and  .  .  .  when  they  are 
not  doing  enough.” 

New  technology  is  fine,  he 
observed,  but  if  new  controls  and  pro¬ 
cedures  are  not  carefully  imple¬ 
mented  “we  are  going  to  be  disap¬ 
pointed  with  the  actual  results.” 

Another  speaker  at  the  seminar 
sponsored  by  Information  Interna¬ 
tional  Inc. ,  Jim  Hamilton  of  the  Mem- 
phis  Commercial  Appeal,  also 
stressed  the  importance  of  a  well- 
trained  work  force  that  is  willing  to 
learn  in  converting  to  an  electronic  ad 
production  system. 

With  agreements  worked  out  with 
various  unions  to  permit  the  paper  to 
adopt  any  electronic  system,  the 
Commercial  Appeal  was  given  the 


option  of  employing  composing  assis¬ 
tants  to  replace  retiring  printers  at 
about  one  half  the  journeyman  scale, 
said  Hamilton,  the  newspaper’s 
director  of  operations. 

“We  felt  we  could  get  more  produc¬ 
tivity  in  this  manner  than  by  transfer¬ 
ring  work  from  the  composing  room 
to  the  advertising  department,”  he 
explained. 

Fortunately,  Hamilton  said,  all 
employees  involved  in  operating  the 
triple-I  system  work  for  him,  although 
not  all  report  to  the  same  supervisor. 

Initially,  he  said,  this  caused  some 
problems  in  following  procedures. 

“We  did  have  a  very  effective 
training  manual  for  the  AMS  opera¬ 
tors,  but  I  don’t  think  we  at  first  gave 
proper  consideration  to  other  aspects 
of  the  system,”  Hamilton  admitted. 

He  asserted,  however,  that  the 


AMS  training  was  well  planned  with 
four  key  people  trained  by  the  com¬ 
posing  manager  “in  the  manner  he 
wanted  all  others  to  be  taught.”  The 
key  trainers,  after  two  weeks  on  the 
system,  were  each  given  a  person  to 
train,  Hamilton  said. 

The  paper  found,  he  went  on,  that 
composing  assistants,  with  no  knowl¬ 
edge  of  type  faces  or  point  sizes,  still 
caught  on  to  the  system  very  well. 

He  also  noted  that  operators  on  the 
former  Raycomp  system  who  were 
marginal  performers,  will  not  be 
trained  on  the  triple-I. 

Age  is  not  a  real  consideration  in 
the  training,  Hamilton  emphasized. 

“Some  of  our  older  employees  are 
turning  out  to  be  the  best  operators,” 
he  related.  The  biggest  problem  for 
printers,  he  said,  was  learning  the 
concept  of  handling  art,  sizing,  crop¬ 
ping,  scaling  and  tint  blocks. 

“The  biggest  factor  in  training 
operators  seems  to  be  a  willingness  to 


New  technology  is  fine,  he  observed,  but  if  new 
controls  and  procedures  are  not  carefully 
implemented  “we  are  going  to  be  disappointed  with 
the  actual  results.” 
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learn  a  new  system,”  the  manager 
declared. 

“We  haven’t  done  too  bad,” 
Hamilton  concluded,  “but,  if  I  had  to 
do  it  over,  I  would  pay  more  attention 
to  the  procedures  and  process  of  get¬ 
ting  ad  copy  and  artwork  into  the 
system.” 

Robert  R.  Rowell,  vice  president/ 
operations  for  the  Long  Beach,  Calif., 
Press-Telegram,  was  less  confident 
than  other  speakers  about  the  adapta¬ 
bility  of  traditional  compositors  to 
new  electronics  systems. 

Noting  that  the  past  20  years  has 
brought  a  major  change  in  skills 
needed  for  the  composing  room, 
Rowell  said  the  compositor  most  val¬ 
uable  to  a  newspaper  is  a  computer 
graphics  specialist.  “Most  traditional 
compositors,  in  my  judgment,  experi¬ 
ence  great  difficulty  with  the  transi¬ 


tion  required.  Many  are  not  able  to 
effectively  make  the  transition,”  he 
elaborated. 

Rowell  recalled  that  in  1986,  when 
the  Press-Telegram  moved  into  a 
graphics/ad  system  with  a  triple-I 
AMS  as  part  of  its  pagination  project, 
the  transition  was  difficult. 

He  said  the  top  operators  with  the 
old  Camex  system  made  the  change 
easily  but  other  compositors  had  a 
hard  time  picking  up  AMS  skills. 

“They  did  not  bring  the  same 
attributes  of  computer  comfort,  a 
desire  to  learn  or  achieve  to  the 
party,”  he  recounted.  “Their  motiva¬ 
tion  was  impacted  further  by  a  sort  of 
general  desire  to  protect  as  many  jobs 
as  possible.  It  took  a  while  for  these 
folks  to  determine  that  they  needed  to 
make  adjustments  and  efforts.” 

Rowell  said  the  P-T  also  found  that 


the  switchover  also  necessitated  a 
few  managerial  changes  in  the  com¬ 
posing  operation  to  do  the  job. 

Today,  he  continued,  the  Knight- 
Ridder  paper  has  15  “adequate  to 
excellent”  AMS  operators  and  is 
building  to  the  point  where  two-thirds 
of  its  composing  work  force  —  about 
20  individuals  —  possess  at  least 
adequate  AMS  skills. 

“AMS,  as  we  know  it,  requires 
hands-on  learning  repetition  and  the 
learning  curve  is  rather  steep,”  Row¬ 
ell  stated. 

Individual  newspapers  must  pro¬ 
vide  this  training,  he  added,  but  the 
real  key  will  be  the  paper’s  ability  to 
retain  a  skilled  work  force  after  train¬ 
ing  because  the  skills  will  be  valuable 
throughout  the  industry  and  the  job 
itself  is  so  routine  that  it  might  lead  to 
burn-out. 


Dow  Jones 

Dow  Jones  &  Co.  announced  it  has 
acquired  15%  of  Oklahoma  Publish¬ 
ing  Co.’s  DataTimes  Corp.  subsid¬ 
iary.  Terms  were  not  disclosed. 

Based  in  Oklahoma  City,  Data¬ 
Times  provides  electronic  research 
services  that  draw  on  the  contents  of 
local  and  national  newspapers,  wire 
services  and  special-interest  and 
trade  publications,  and  provides  elec¬ 
tronic  newspaper  libraries. 

Customers  of  either  DataTimes  or 
Dow  Jones  News/Retrieval,  a  pro¬ 
vider  of  business  news  and  informa¬ 
tion  under  the  Dow  Jones  Information 
Services  Group,  have  been  able  to 
access  information  in  the  nonsub- 
scribed  service  through  electronic 
gateways. 

Dow  Jones  also  announced  promo¬ 
tions  at  Information  Services,  where 
vice  president  William  R.  Clabby 
became  senior  vice  president,  con¬ 
tinuing  work  on  building  the  relation¬ 
ship  with  Telerate  Inc.  (67%  owned 
by  Dow  Jones  and  where  Clabby  also 
is  intercompany  relations  vice  presi¬ 
dent).  He  will  dso  oversee  the  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press-Dow  Jones  international 
news  service  and  the  company’s  radio 
and  television  efforts. 

Group  vice  president  Richard  J. 
Levine  has  taken  on  the  added  role  of 
group  editorial  director.  In  addition  to 
News/Retrieval  and  DowPhone, 
Levine  oversees  the  Dow  Jones  News 
Service  in  North  America,  the  Capital 
Markets  Report,  the  Professional 
Investor  Report  and  Federal  Filings 
Inc. 

News/Retrieval  marketing  and 
sales  director  Timothy  L.  Turner  was 
named  an  Information  Services  vice 
president,  with  responsibility  for 
sales  and  marketing  of  Dow  Jones 


acquires  15%  of  DataTimes 


domestic  newswires,  as  well  as 
News/Retrieval,  which  now  offers 
comprehensive  and  current  informa¬ 
tion  on  1,300  mutual  funds  in  its' 
Mutual  Funds  Performance  Report. 

It  includes  total  returns  for  year-to- 
date  as  well  as  for  over  the  past  week, 
four  weeks,  12  months,  three  years, 
five  years  and  10  years.  Data  on 


income  yield,  beta,  shares  outstand¬ 
ing  and  sales  fee  are  also  available. 

A  menu-driven  format  enables 
side-by-side  comparison  of  two  or 
three  funds,  checking  of  top  funds 
over  various  periods  and  searches  for 
funds  that  meet  16  specific  invest¬ 
ment  goals  and  strategies. 


Ferag  gets  orders  from  four  papers 


The  Star-Ledger  of  Newark,  N.J., 
has  purchased  three  Ferag  Single 
Copy  Conveyors,  two  Inserting 
Drums,  a  Rotadisc  Winder  and  two 
Rotadisc  Unwinders  for  its  Piscata- 
way  production-distribution  facility, 
where  the  equipment  will  be  installed 
along  with  the  Ledger’s  two  new  TKS 
keyless  offset  presses  comprising  18 
units  with  three  folders. 

The  Piscataway  plant  will  also  get 
five  Ferag  inserters,  a  winder  and  an 
unwinder  from  the  paper’s  Newark 
plant  —  leaving  Newark  with  four 
inserting  systems  and  Piscataway 
with  six  complete  inserting  systems, 
with  Rotadisc  at  both  sites. 

Ferag  Inc.  also  announced  the  sale 
of  four  of  its  Single  Copy  Conveyor 
Systems  to  the  Baltimore  Sun,  for 
installation  at  its  new  Sun  Park  pro¬ 
duction-distribution  facility  in  South 
Baltimore’s  Port  Covington.  The  Sun 
now  uses  six  such  conveyors  at  its 
downtown  Baltimore  plant. 

The  Gwinnett  (Ga.)  Daily  News 
also  purchased  a  Single  Copy  Con¬ 
veyor  for  its  satellite  plant  in  Duluth, 
where  production  is  scheduled  to 
commence  in  January. 

More  recently,  Ferag  disclosed  that 
its  equipment  contract  with  Long 


Island,  N.Y.,  Newsday  (E&P,  Aug. 
5,  P.  33)  has  been  supplemented  with 
an  order  for  Multicell  Stacking  Sys¬ 
tems.  It  consists  of  30  “cells”  to  serve 
five  presses. 

The  Multicell  “utilizes  a  series  of 
‘cells,’  each  capable  of  compensating 
and  pressing  the  different  segments  of 
the  bundle,”  according  to  Ferag, 
which  said  it  offers  qudity  bundles 
with  accurate  paper  counts  and  pre¬ 
programming  for  odd-count  bundles. 
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TECHNICAL  BRIEFS 


Atex  races 
clock  for 
Israeli  start-up 

Atex  Publishing  Systems 
announced  that  in  eight  days  it  sold, 
customized,  shipped,  installed  and 
debugged  a  front-end  system  for 
Israel’s  new  national  sports  paper. 

On  Aug.  22,  soon  after  it  decided  to 
produce  Olam  Hasport,  New  York- 
based  Trans  Resources  Inc.  approved 
a  contract  for  a  dual  Atex  Series  30 
System  for  a  Sept.  I  launch.  The  sys¬ 
tem  would  comprise  16  Advanced 
Display  Terminals. 

Atex  country  director  for  Israel 
Harvey  Bramson  found  a  dual  Series 
30  System  and  arranged  software  and 
hardware  support.  Engineers  were 
dispatched  for  round-the-clock  on¬ 
site  work. 

According  to  Atex,  however,  there 
were  initially  more  transport  obsta¬ 
cles  than  hardware  headaches.  When 
El  A1  and  Lufthansa  required  two-day 
security  clearance,  Swissair  came 
through  with  a  Boston-Zurich  flight 
and  a  crew  standing  by  to  unload  the 
Atex  freight,  thereby  reducing  cus¬ 
tomary  24-hour  cargo  transfer  to  two 
hours.  The  system  made  the  next 
available  flight  to  Tel  Aviv. 

It  arrived  by  Friday  morning. 
Bramson  managed  to  arrange  pre¬ 
clearance  with  local  officials  to  get  the 
system  on  its  way  before  customs 
shut  down  at  sundown  for  Sabbath. 
Installation  began  at  night  when  the 
delivery  truck  showed  up. 

Terminals  had  to  be  hardware-con- 
verted  to  Hebrew,  which  required  the 
screen  cursor  to  travel  right  to  left. 
Hebrew  software  was  loaded  onto  the 
system,  which  was  started  up  Mon¬ 
day.  By  midweek,  system  bugs  were 
diagnosed  and  remedied,  according  to 
Atex.  Thursday  the  system  was  ready 
to  produce  newspapers. 

Atex’s  longest  week  ended  only  to 
find  the  paper  delaying  launch  by  a 
few  days  for  editorial  reasons.  Never¬ 
theless,  any  disappointment  probably 
disappeared  shortly  after  start-up, 
when  Atex  received  an  order  for  eight 
more  terminals. 

The  company’s  support  team 
remained  on  24-hour  call  at  the  out¬ 
set.  Meanwhile,  the  launch  was  a  suc¬ 
cess,  with  Olam  Hasport  general 
manager  Stephen  Rockman  reporting 
“daily  sales  have  exceeded  all  our 
expectations.” 

Atex  spokesman  Dave  Stem  said 
getting  the  kind  of  service  Trans 


Resources  received  “depends  on  the 
system  and  the  installation.”  He  indi¬ 
cated  that  a  comparable  response  just 
isn’t  possible  for  larger,  more  com¬ 
plex  installations.  When  asked  how 
Atex  would  react  to  other  customers’ 
possible  demands  for  comparable  ser¬ 
vice,  Stem  said,  “I  think  it’s  a  good 
problem  to  have.” 

Rockwell 
announces 
three  press  orders 

The  Seattle  Times  Co.,  publisher  of 
the  Seattle  Times  and  printer  of  the 
Seattle  Post-Intelligencer,  ordered 
three  Goss  Colorliner  presses  with 
Advanced  Press  Control  System 
(APCS)  and  options  for  additional 
presses  from  the  Graphic  Systems 
Div.  of  Rockwell  International. 

The  order  and  construction  of  a 
satellite  plant  to  house  the  presses 
together  represent  the  largest  capital 
project  undertaken  by  the  company, 
according  to  its  president,  H.  Mason 
Sizemore.  The  Times  will  continue 
operating  its  downtown  plant  using 
Goss  Mark  I  Letterpress  and  Goss 
Metro  offset  equipment. 

Each  new  press  comprises  36 
printing  couples,  a  double  3:2  160- 
page  folder  and  10  CT50  running-belt 
RTPs  capable  of  handling  50"  news¬ 
print  rolls.  Provision  has  been  made 
for  automatic  roll  loading  with 
motorized  transfer  tables.  All  APCS 
component  controls  are  connected  to 
a  remote  master  workstation  and  a 
product  quality  workstation  over  a 
local  area  network. 

The  system  includes  a  supervisory 
processor  with  Layout  Assistant  for 
impositioning,  scheduling  and  post¬ 
production  data  reporting.  A  Page 
Area  Reader  is  also  included. 

Installation  is  scheduled  to  begin  in 
May  1991  at  the  new  Bothell,  Wash., 
plant,  which  will  have  space  for  addi¬ 
tional  units  and  presses.  The  Seattle 
purchase  raises  the  number  of  Color- 
liners  ordered  in  North  America  and 
Europe  to  54  presses  (more  than  700 
couples). 

The  Graphic  Systems  Div.  also 
reported  the  late-summer  sale  of  Goss 
Headliner  Offset  presses  to  papers  in 
California  and  Brazil.  The  San  Jose 
Mercury  News  will  get  two  such 
presses  and  additional  units  and 
related  equipment  for  its  existing 
Headliner  Offset  and  Metro  presses, 
for  a  total  of  four  10-unit  offset 
presses  with  six  decks  each. 


Each  new  press  will  consist  of  10 
units,  six  halfdecks,  a  160-page  dou¬ 
ble  folder  and  10  CT50  RTPs.  To 
existing  equipment  the  paper  will  add 
a  Headliner  unit  and  halfdeck,  Metro 
unit  and  halfdeck  and  45"  RTP  for 
each  press. 

Said  Mercury  News  engineering 
director  Art  Allison,  “We  went  with  a 
10-unit  configuration  rather  than  nine 
so  that  we  could  have  the  capability  of 
running  a  144-page  product  with  full 
editorial  and  advertising  color.”  All 
press  controls  will  be  upgraded  for 
compatibility  with  the  Modular  Press 
Control  System  that  is  included  with 
the  order.  Plans  call  for  the  eventual 
replacement  of  the  last  line  of  letter- 
press  with  additional  offset  capacity. 

Two  more  Goss  Headliner  Offset 
presses  will  go  into  O  Estado  de  San 
Paulo  (240,000  daily  circulation, 
450,000  Sundays)  next  May.  The 
order  replaces  Goss  Mark  5  letter- 
press.  “We  will  be  able  to  have  color 
in  all  sections  and  will  improve  our 
black-and-white  print  quality,”  said 
Francisco  Mesquita  Neto,  CEO  at 
S.A.  O  Estado  de  S.  Paulo. 

Presses  will  each  comprise  six 
units,  two  halfdecks,  a  144-page  3:2 
double-delivery  folder  and  six  CT45 
running-belt  RTPs.  Another  halfdeck 
can  be  added  to  each  press.  The  order 
includes  the  Goss  Modular  Press 
Control  System  with  a  central  press¬ 
room  computer  and  a  Page  Area 
Reader  to  scan  negatives  for  deter¬ 
mining  ink  settings. 

Donohue  reports 
earnings  hike 

Donohue  Inc.  reported  $334  million 
in  consolidated  net  sales  for  the  first 
six  months  of  1989,  compared  with 
$317.2  million  for  the  first  half  of  1988. 

Consolidated  net  earnings  for  the 
same  period,  after  minority  interests, 
totaled  $25.4  million  (790  per  Class  B 
share),  compared  with  $33.4  million 
($1.08  per  share)  the  year  before. 

Second-quarter  earnings  reached 
$10.9  million  (340  per  share)  on  sales 
of  $168.2  million,  compared  with 
$18.3  million  (590  per  share)  on  sales 
of  161.2  million  for  the  corresponding 
period  a  year  earlier. 

Results  for  1988  have  been  restated 
to  reflect  the  2-for-l  stock  split,  which 
became  effective  July  29,  1988. 

The  company  said  results  were 
affected  by  decreased  demand  and 
prices  for  newsprint  and  by  the 
increase  in  the  value  of  the  Canadian 
dollar  compared  with  the  U.S.  dollar. 
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1990s  libel  outlook:  fewer,  but  tougher,  cases 


By  Mark  Fitzgerald 

First,  the  good  news  about  libel  in 
the  1990s:  There  will  be  fewer  law¬ 
suits  and  more  arbitration  alterna¬ 
tives  to  keep  newspapers  out  of  the 
courtroom. 

The  bad  news?  Those  few  libel  suits 
will  be  tougher  and  brought  by  more 
tenacious  plaintiffs  who  will  likely 
reject  arbitration. 

Those  were  the  mixed  conclusions 
that  emerged  from  four  libel  experts 
at  the  recent  Associated  Press  Man¬ 
aging  Editors  convention  in  Des 
Moines. 

“My  headline  [describing  libel  in 
the  1980s]  would  be,  ‘It’s  Over  —  the 
Press  Won.’  That  would  be  my  take 
on  the  situtation,”  said  Washington- 
based  First  Amendment  attorney 
Bruce  W.  Sanford. 

“Any  more  such  victories  and  the 
press  will  be  undone,  in  my  view,’’ 
responded  Gilbert  Cranberg,  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Iowa  journalism  professor 
who  is  a  founder  of  the  Libel  Dispute 
Resolution  Program. 

Why  are  there  so  many  reform 
proposals  out  there,  if  everything  is  so 
rosy?”  he  continued. 

Cranberg’s  particular  reform  pro¬ 
gram  calls  for  parties  to  agree  to 
waive  court  action  and  submit  to  a 
quick  —  two-  to  three-month  — 
arbitration  process.  No  money  dam¬ 
ages  are  awarded  and  fault  is  not  at 
issue. 

Rodney  Smolla,  a  professor  at  the 
College  of  William  and  Mary  law 
school,  spoke  on  behalf  of  another 
reform,  the  so-called  Annenberg  Proj¬ 
ect.  It  would  eliminate  punitive  dam¬ 
ages,  limiting  awards  only  to  the  col¬ 
lection  of  attorney  fees. 

The  panel’s  practicing  lawyers, 
however,  were  not  so  impressed  by 


the  potential  of  these  and  other  libel 
alternatives. 

“I’ve  tried  arbitration  —  and  it 
doesn’t  work,”  Sanford  said  flatly. 
“And  when  we’ve  won  arbitrations, 
the  plaintiff  says,  ‘Well,  that’s  your 
opinion.  I’m  gonna  sue.’  ” 

Nevertheless,  he  added  quickly,  “I 
think  you’ve  got  to  try  it.” 


journalists. 

“One  of  the  things  that  bothers  me 
is  how  editors  become  overly  depen¬ 
dant  on  lawyers,”  he  said.  “They 
think,  ‘Well,  I’ve  been  sued  for  libel 
and  I’d  better  sit  back  and  let  the 
lawyers  handle  it,’  but  libel  is  a  jour¬ 
nalistic  problem  as  well  as  a  legal 
problem.” 


“I’ve  tried  arbitration  —  and  it  doesn’t  work,’’ 
Sanford  said  flatly.  “And  when  we’ve  won  arbitrations, 
the  plaintiff  says,  ‘Weii,  that’s  your  opinion,  i’m  gonna 


Both  Sanford  and  Richard  N.  Win¬ 
field,  the  general  counsel  for  the 
Associated  Press,  argue  that  arbitra¬ 
tion  won’t  be  attractive  to  the  new 
breed  of  libel  plaintiffs. 

“I  believe  a  few  plaintiffs  will  use 
[arbitration],  but  I  also  believe  the 
overwhelming  majority  of  them  will 
not,”  Winfield  said. 

“We’re  seeing  more  resolute  plain¬ 
tiffs,”  Sanford  added.  “I’d  say  we’ll 
have  fewer  libel  suits,  but  we’ll  have 
tougher  libel  suits.” 

All  of  the  APME  panelists  agreed 
on  one  point,  however:  America’s 
contingency  fee  system  perpetuates 
libel  actions. 

“The  contingency  fee  lawyer  is  a 
big  obstacle”  to  acceptance  of  alter¬ 
natives,  Cranberg  conceded. 

“I  can  imagine  how  [a  lawyer]  tells 
his  client  about  the  alternatives.  ‘You 
know,  there  are  those  kooks  out  there 
in  Iowa.  They  want  you  to  drop  your 
suit  and  forget  about  your 
money  .  .  .  ’  That  kind  of  sympathe¬ 
tic  alternative,”  he  said. 

Cranberg  also  points  a  finger  at 


Editors  —  “who  seem  to  have 
dropped  the  whole  libel  issue”  — 
should  develop  a  renewed  sense  of 
outrage  about  libel,  he  said. 

What  that  might  mean  is  getting 
angry  about  libel  cases  that  are  dis¬ 
guised  as  other  legal  actions,  the 
panelists  said. 

The  recent  U.S.  Supreme  Court 
ruling  in  the  case  of  two  Minnesota 
papers  that  a  reporter’s  pledge  of  con¬ 
fidentiality  amounts  to  a  legal  con¬ 
tract  is  a  harbinger  of  things  to  come, 
they  said. 

And  while  libel  suits  may  abate,  the 
First  Amendment  remains  under 
attack,  William  and  Mary’s  Smolla 
said. 

“Look  at  Johnson  v.  Texas,  the 
flag-burning  case,”  he  said.  “That 
decision  hangs  by  a  thread.  You  had 
two  recent  Reagan  appointees  joining 
the  liberal  wing. 

“The  closeness  of  that  [decision] 
should  tell  you  that  the  basic  essence 
of  the  First  Amendment  is  always  up 
for  grabs  in  America.” 


Photographer’s  death  abroad  is  investigated 


Canadian  officials,  working 
through  Interpol,  have  launched  an 
investigation  into  the  death  of  Joe 
Gaal,  29,  a  photographer  during  the 
last  four  years  who  covered  the  war  in 
Afghanistan  as  a  stringer  for  the  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press. 

Gaal’s  body  was  found  at  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  the  swimming  pool  at  the 
Ocean  View  Hotel  resort  in  Pattaya, 
Thailand,  where  he  was  vacationing. 

Thai  officials  said  Gaal  had 
drowned.  An  AP  dispatch  on  his 
death  quoted  the  hotel’s  manager  as 
saying  Gaal  had  gone  swimming  alone 
late  at  night  after  having  some  drinks. 


The  official  also  told  AP  that  mari¬ 
juana  and  other  drugs  had  been  found 
in  Gaal’s  room. 

Arlene  Gaal,  the  photographer’s 
mother,  speculated  that  Soviet 
bounty  hunters  were  responsible  for 
her  son’s  death,  the  Canadian  Press 
reported. 

CP  reported  that  when  Gaal’s  body 
was  returned  to  Canada,  medical  offi¬ 
cials  noticed  three  distinct  blows  to 
his  head  and  no  water  in  his  lungs. 
They  could  not  determine  when  the 
blows  occurred. 

Gaal’s  tongue  also  had  been  cut 
out. 


Wendell  Wood  Collins,  an  AP 
spokeswoman,  said  the  AP  bureau 
chief  in  Islamabad,  Pakistan,  Bryan 
Wilder,  had  looked  into  the  circum¬ 
stances  surrounding  Gaal’s  death  to 
“see  if  there  was  foul  play”  and 
“found  nothing  substantive.” 

“Supposedly  he  got  mugged  a  cou¬ 
ple  of  days  before  this  happened.  That 
could  explain  the  blows,”  she  said, 
adding  that  it  is  common  during  au¬ 
topsies  in  Thailand  to  cut  out  a  per¬ 
son’s  tongue.  The  procedure  is  to 
determine  if  choking  or  seizures 
played  a  part  in  the  death,  according 
to  Calgary’s  chief  medical  examiner. 
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Keeping  the  media  in  the  dark 

University  asked  NCAA  to  withhold  official  notification 
of  its  investigation  into  the  athletic  program 


By  Debra  Gersh 

The  University  of  Florida,  whose 
athletic  program  is  currently  under 
investigation,  asked  that  the  NCAA 
not  officially  notify  it  of  the  investiga¬ 
tion  in  writing. 

Depending  on  who  you  ask,  the 
university  either  did  that  to  conduct 
the  investigation  in  the  most  efficient 
way,  or  to  circumvent  the  state’s  Sun¬ 
shine  Law. 

The  investigations,  conducted  both 
internally  by  Florida  itself  and  in 
cooperation  with  the  National  Colle¬ 
giate  Athletic  Association,  are  look¬ 
ing  into  allegations  of  wrongdoing  in 
both  the  football  and  basketball  pro¬ 
grams. 

David  Berst,  NCAA  director  of 
enforcement,  said  that  the  media  do 
not  have  access  to  NCAA  investiga¬ 
tive  files,  and  that  he  will  acknowl¬ 
edge  only  what  the  institutions  make 
public. 

“Everything  comes  from  them, 
unless  they  are  misinforming”  the 
media,  in  which  case  statements  will 
be  clarified,  Berst  said. 

“When  they  [Florida]  finally  did 
state  they  were  being  investigated,” 
Berst  said  he  wanted  to  clarify  the  fact 
that  the  university  had  waived  its 
right  to  receive  official  written  notifi¬ 
cation. 

Had  the  university  received  such  a 
document,  it  would  have  become 
available  to  the  public  and  media 
under  the  Florida  F^blic  Records  Act. 

“We  had  no  desire  to  subvert  the 
Sunshine  Law,”  said  Linda  Gray, 
Florida’s  assistant  vice  president  for 
information  services,  who  returned  a 
call  fi'om  E&P  to  interim  president 
Robert  A.  Bryan. 

The  university  wanted  to  conduct 
the  investigation  “out  of  the  spot- 
li^t”  so  that  it  would  not  be  preju¬ 
diced,  she  said.  “Many  times  [an 
investigation  can  be]  hampered  while 
in  the  spotlight.  People  feel  con¬ 
strained  by  things  they  hear  or  their 
interpretations.” 

Bryan  was  quoted  in  an  Associated 
Press  report  as  saying,  “If  we 
received  the  letter,  we  would  be 
spending  an  awful  lot  of  time  ex¬ 
plaining  along  the  way.  This  way, 
through  the  cooperation  of  our 
attorneys  .  .  ,  and  the  NCAA,  things 


would  be  easier.” 

Gray  said  the  Oct.  8  resignation  of 
footbadl  coach  Galen  Hall  amid  allega¬ 
tions  he  made  improper  payments  to 
former  assistant  coaches  and  a  former 
player  shows  the  efficacy  of  conduct¬ 
ing  the  investigation  in  a  “confiden- 
ti^  and  quiet  manner.” 

Gainesville  Sun  executive  sports 
editor  Pat  Dooley,  however,  charged 
that  the  university  was  specifically 
trying  to  circumvent  the  Sunshine 
Law. 


sometimes  even  by  his  own  people, 
partially  because  of  the  inaccessibil¬ 
ity  of  university  athletic  officials 
and  players.  The  media  situation 
also  is  “incredibly  intense.  There’s 
a  lot  of  backbiting,  especially 
when  [someone  gets]  beat”  on  a 
story. 

“When  Florida  got  nailed  in  ’84  [its 
football  program  was  placed  on  two 
years’  probation  after  being  found 
guilty  of  violating  NCAA  rules], 
everybody  started  looking  for  more,” 


Had  the  university  received  such  a  document,  it 
would  have  become  available  to  the  public  and  media 
under  the  Florida  Public  Records  Act. 


“We  were  making  requests  [for 
information]  every  day,”  Dooley 
said.  “It’s  really  slimy  in  a  lot  of 
ways. 

“They  [university  officials]  are 
upset  with  the  press.  They  always 
have  a  lot  of  trouble  with  the  press,” 
Dooley  said,  noting  that  the  Florida 
football  team  is  covered  by  about  20 
state  newspapers,  and  a  few  even 
have  people  living  in  Gainesville  to 
cover  the  team. 

Dooley  said  much  of  the  coverage 
is  slanted  against  the  university. 


he  said,  adding  that  the  university’s 
athletic  director  does  not  like  the 
press  and  has  been  known  to  pass  a 
few  comments,  and  the  players  do 
not  like  the  press  because  it  is  al¬ 
ways  reporting  on  things  they  have 
done. 

“One  player  would  not  talk  to  us 
because  we  reported  what  he  did,” 
Dooley  said. 

Dooley  asked,  however,  which  was 
worse:  a  coach  who  gives  money  to  an 
assistant  coach  or  a  university  that 
tries  to  shield  an  investigation? 


Soviet  press  law  passes  first  test 


A  working  group  of  three  Soviet 
legislative  committees  has  approved  a 
draft  law  that  would  ban  censorship 
and  secretive  government,  the  Mos¬ 
cow  News  reported  recently. 

The  bill  includes  a  section  ordering 
government  officials  to  answer  ques¬ 
tions  from  the  press.  They  would  be 
able  to  refuse  only  on  grounds  of  state 
or  other  legal  secrets,  and  reporters 
could  apped  to  the  courts,  the  News 
stated. 

The  measure  supplanted  a  more 
restrictive  proposal  put  forward  by 
the  Kremlin.  The  title  of  the  law  has 
also  been  changed  from  “Law  on  the 
Press”  to  “Law  on  Freedom  of  the 
Press.” 


The  legislative  committees 
approving  the  draft  were  on  law,  on 
glasnost  and  on  science,  education 
and  culture.  The  bill  next  goes  to  the 
Supreme  Soviet’s  committee  on 
legislation,  legality  and  the  rule  of 
law. 

Moscow  News  said  the  draft  law 
would  allow  only  the  prosecutor  to 
hold  up  publication.  A  court  would 
have  to  rule  within  72  hours  whether 
the  edition  could  be  fully  distributed, 
confiscated  or  delayed  for  a  specific 
time,  the  newspaper  said.  The  draft 
would  permit  the  media  to  publish  the 
name  and  rank  of  any  person  who 
succeeds  in  halting  publication  of  a 
news  item. 
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THE  LNA/MEDIA  RECORDS  DAiABASL 
WITHOUT  I^YOmn  II  THE  DARK. 


*  > 

If  your  newspaper  is  not  part  of 
the  newly  merged  LNA/Media 
Records  database,  your  sales 
are  just  a  shadow  of  what  they 
could  be. 

LNA/Media  Records  is  tht 
primary  source  of  competitive 
data  used  by  ad  agencies,  adver¬ 
tisers  and  major  retailers  to  plan 
their  media  purchases.  So  if 
your  newspaper  isn't  part  of  the 
database,  here’s  what  you’re 
missing  out  on: 

EXPOSURE.  In  exclusive  reports 
like  the  BAR/LNA  Multi-Media 
Service,  which  now. shows 
newspaper  advertising  as  part 
of  a  nine-media  total.  And  Day- 
of-the-\\eek  reports  used  by 
major  retailers  to  track  the 
performance  of  their  various 
products.  -  . 

COMPETITIVE  INFORMATION. 

That  you  need  to  build  a 
stronger  sales  story.  And 
to  uncover  new  sources 
of  revenue,. 

ON-LINE  SERVICES.  Which  save 
time  on  research  so  your 
sales  team  can  spend  more 
time  selling. 


NEWAND  UPCOMING  REPORTS.  Like  the. 
custom  reports  we’re  develop¬ 
ing  which  will  show  you- ad  ex¬ 
penditure  dollars  by  account 
across  five  media  within  your 
/ocr//' market. 

Now'think  what  you  could  do 
as  a  subscriber. 

You  could  increase  your  visi¬ 
bility  to  the  people  who  make 
buying  decisions.  Target  new 
business.  Position  yourself 
more  effectively  against  your : 
competition  —  most  of  vvhom 
will  also  be  subscribing  to  LNA/* 
Media  Records; 

And  ey'eate  opportunities  to 
increase  your  advertising  sales. 
All  of  which  could  be  essen¬ 
tial  to  survival  in  this  tough,  * 
competitive  market. 

For  more  information  on 
the  opportunities  being  de¬ 
veloped  for  the  newspaper 
industrv,  call  Jim  Farrell  at 
l-8()()-LNA-I)ATA  or  2J2- 
725-2700. 

'  Join  the  LNA/Media  Re¬ 
cords  database.  Don’t  keep 
your  newspaper  in  the'dark. 
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SPJ  debates  dues  hike 


Society  of  Professional  Journalists’' membership  approves  $5  annual 
increase  after  rejecting  a  $10  hike;  student  dues  are  also  raised 


By  M.L.  Stein 

After  a  prolonged  and  sometimes 
acrimonious  floor  battle  at  its  annual 
convention  in  Houston,  the  Society  of 
Professional  Journalists  narrowly 
voted  for  a  $5  dues  raise,  half  of  what 
its  board  recommended. 

The  139-101  vote  included  a  $2.50 
increase  for  student  members,  many 
of  whom  objected  to  any  added  dues, 
saying  it  would  hinder  campus 
recruitment. 

The  vote  came  after  the  member¬ 
ship,  by  a  vote  of  132  to  126,  turned 
down  the  $10  increase  urged  by  the 
board  of  directors  to  ease  what  they 
and  SPJ’s  executive  director  say  is  a 
serious  cash  crunch  that  could  cripple 
or  terminate  some  of  the  society’s 
activities. 

Current  dues  are  $50  for  profes¬ 
sional  members  and  $25  for  students. 

The  Los  Angeles  SPJ  chapter, 
which  this  summer  unanimously 
voted  “no  confidence”  in  the  “cur¬ 
rent  national  SPJ  organization,” 
directed  its  seven  votes  against  both 
the  $10  and  $5  proposed  hikes. 

“We  were  instructed  by  our  mem¬ 
bership  to  vote  no  to  any  increase,” 
chapter  president  Bill  Boyarsky  told 
E&P.  “We  feel  there  are  too  many 
programs  of  an  expensive  nature. 
SPJ’s  financial  problems  have  not 
been  resolved.  We’re  not  giving  them 
a  thing.” 

In  a  letter  last  June  to  SPJ  executive 
director  Vivian  E.  Vahlberg, 
Boyarsky  charged  the  national  head¬ 
quarters  with  ignoring  “basic  proper 
business  procedures”  urged  for  years 
by  the  Los  Angeles  unit. 

“You  are  spending  more  money 
than  you  are  taking  in,  and  you  have 
been  doing  this  for  years,”  Boyarsky 
wrote. 

Boyarsky  and  L.A.  chapter  vice 
president  Janet  Rae-Dupree  appeared 
unimpressed  by  an  earlier  announce¬ 
ment  by  SPJ  president  Paul  M.  Davis 
that  SPJ  will  slash  planned  spending 
while  committing  the  organization  to 
a  “three-pronged  campaign  to  raise 
revenues,  increase  membership  and 
solve  long-standing  administrative 


problems.” 

At  the  floor  session  during  the  Oct. 
19-22  convention,  SPJ  treasurer 
Howard  S.  Dubin  of  Chicago 
announced  that  the  society  already 
had  cut  $89,000  from  the  proposed 
budget  and  has  collected  $104,000  in 
early  dues  payments.  Three  head¬ 
quarters  staff  members  have  been 
dropped,  he  added. 

“We  are  running  a  lean  operation,” 
he  went  on.  “We  lost  half  our  staff. 
Some  programs  will  have  to  be  cut. 
We  dipped  into  our  cash  reserves  just 
to  fund  the  operation.  Those  funds 
must  be  restored  to  operate  a  full- 
fledged  society.” 

In  an  interview  with  E«&P,  Vahl¬ 
berg,  who  became  executive  director 
three  years  ago,  said  that  in  the  past 
summer  “We  undertook  to  stabilize 
ourselves.  We’re  not  out  of  the  woods 
yet,  but  we’re  well  on  the  way.  There 
have  been  major  budget  revisions  to 
cut  spending.” 


By  paying  their  dues  by  Jan.  I, 
Vahlberg  explained,  members  can 
lock  themselves  into  the  current  rate 
for  the  next  year,  while  providing  SPJ 
with  vitally  needed  revenue  to  plan 
for  the  fiscal  year. 

Vahlberg  asserted,  “I  inherited  a 
mess,”  when  she  was  named  director 
and  conceded  Boyarsky’s  point  that 
the  society  was  in  an  unhealthy  finan¬ 
cial  situation. 

“You  can’t  have  a  deficit  for  three 
years  and  not  have  a  lot  of  questions 
being  asked,”  she  stated. 

Davis,  news  director  of  WGN-TV 
in  Chicago,  said  he  was  glad  the  L.A. 
chapter  was  concerned  over  finances 
“but  I’m  disappointed  they  didn’t 
contact  the  board,  the  president  or 
Vivian  Vahlberg”  before  making  the 
letter  to  Vahlberg  public. 


“I  don’t  know  why  they  didn’t  fol¬ 
low  normal  procedure,”  he  observed. 

Both  Davis  and  Vahlberg  indicated 
the  chapter  could  have  obtained  infor¬ 
mation  which  might  have  satisfied  its 
complaints. 

On  the  floor,  the  dues  fight  spilled 
into  overtime  as  a  number  of  dele¬ 
gates  lined  up  at  the  microphone  to 
speak  for  or  against  any  increase. 

Mary  Crowley  of  the  Washington, 
D.C.,  chapter  contended  there  was 
not  “compelling  evidence”  for  higher 
dues.  Instead,  she  advocated  a 
stepped-up  membership  drive.  “If  we 
are  to  have  an  organization  in  the  21st 
century  we  must  increase  recruit¬ 
ment,”  she  argued. 

James  Ritz,  president  of  the  Detroit 
chapter,  said  that  because  of  SPJ’s 
“dire  situation”  the  chapter  was  giv¬ 
ing  the  board’s  recommendation 
“reluctant  support.” 

Boyarsky  maintained  that  elevating 
dues  v.'ould  impose  a  hardship  on 


many  journalists  making  $10,000  to 
$15,000  a  year. 

“We’re  not  the  AMA,”  he  con¬ 
tinued. 

Gary  Carr,  representing  the  central 
South  Carolina  chapter,  endorsed  a 
dues  boost,  warning  that  SPJ’s  new 
program  Jobs  for  Journalists,  a  refer¬ 
ral  service,  may  be  eliminated  with¬ 
out  it. 

American  University  student 
David  Park  recommended  an  increase 
for  professional  members  but  not  for 
students.  A  professional  member 
responded  that  professionals  already 
were  subsidizing  students  with  vari¬ 
ous  activities  such  as  Jobs  for  Jour¬ 
nalists. 

Some  student  chapters  endorsed  a 
dues  raise,  but  they  were  a  minority. 

(Continued  on  page  53) 


“We  are  running  a  lean  operation,”  he  went  on.  “We 
lost  half  our  staff.  Some  programs  will  have  to  be  cut. 
We  dipped  into  our  cash  reserves  just  to  fund  the 
operation.” 
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The  18th  annual  Journalism  Awards  and 
Fellowships  Directory  is  printed  in  the  form 
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Cooperate 

(Continued  from  page  16) 


possible  on  its  generator. 

Wednesday,  San  Jose  printed  the 
Sentinel  by  5  pm.  Thursday,  Santa 
Cruz  had  its  system  up  and  running 
and  made  up  its  pages  there,  then 
transported  them  to  San  Jose,  where 
the  paper  was  printed  in  the  early 
afternoon  and  was  back  to  Santa  Cruz 
by  5. 

The  principal  highway.  Route  17, 
had  been  closed.  A  call  to  the  state 
police  brought  an  escort  for  Sentinel 
staff  and  page  flats  to  San  Jose  and  for 
transporting  newspapers  back.  The 
privileged  passage  was  an  hour 
shorter  than  any  alternate  route, 
according  to  Regan,  who  said  the 
police  recognized  “the  media  are  cer¬ 
tainly  considered  important  at  this 
time  so  they  can  keep  people 
informed.” 

Regan  said  Highway  17  may  be 
closed  for  about  three  weeks.  “That’s 
our  major  commute  road,  so  there  will 
be  a  lot  of  people  not  working.” 


E&P  it  would  be  “quite  a  feat”  to  find 
the  new  Tandem  CLX-based  system 
that  was  in  storage  “somewhere  in 
the  Bay  area.” 

Notified  of  the  situation  while  at  the 
IFRA  exposition  in  Amsterdam,  SII 
president  A1  Edwards  reportedly 
insisted  SII  send  to  anyone  whatever 
was  needed  (provided  it  was  on 
hand),  including  entire  systems  and 
training  personnel. 

Besides  praise  for  SII’s  disaster- 
relief  program,  Regan  called  coopera¬ 
tion  in  the  industry  “amazing,”  and 
singled  out  Gerald  Polk  and  Kathleen 
B.  Yates,  San  Jose’s  operations  vice 
president  and  general  manager, 
respectively,  for  their  assistance. 

“Within  10  minutes  after  the  quake 
they  were  on  the  phone  asking  if  they 
could  help  us,”  he  said. 

The  Sentinel  and  the  Mercury 
News  are  members  of  a  production 
group  for  northern  California  that 
coordinates  such  assistance  efforts. 
But,  said  Regan,  “typically  you  can’t 
find  your  plans  when  something  hap¬ 
pens.  They  found  theirs.” 

In  the  East  Bay,  north  of  San  Jose, 
The  Times  in  San  Mateo  held  up 
despite  early  reports  of  nearby  dam- 


Accordlng  to  Mercury  News  publisher  Larry  Jirtks, 
the  paper  had  sufficient  auxiliary  power  from 
generators  to  run  its  presses  in  an  emergency. 


Otherwise,  he  reported  in-county 
roads  were  not  in  bad  shape,  though 
“a  lot  of  bridges  settled  and  there 
might  be  a  couple  going  out  of  the 
county  that  they’ve  closed 
down  .  .  .  But  moving  around  the 
county  for  delivery  is  not  a  major 
problem.” 

Sentinel  trucks  were  kept  fully 
fueled  and  so  were  able  to  make  the 
trip  to  San  Jose.  Regan  said  power 
was  restored  to  the  gas  station  they 
use  just  before  they  returned  from 
San  Jose.  He  said  reporters’  cars 
were  already  running  close  to  empty. 

The  newspaper  was  relying  on  an 
old,  “flaky”  front-end  system  and 
had  just  signed  for  a  System  Integra¬ 
tors  System/55A  editorial  system  that 
it  hoped  to  install  in  March. 

Regan  said  SII  called  him  and 
asked,  “  ‘When  do  you  want  it?’  I 
said  the  next  day.  They  got  it  here 
yesterday  morning.”  Eight  terminals 
were  hooked  up  by  Friday. 

“Our  system  came  up;  we  were 
operating  on  one  drive,”  Regan  said. 
“SII  has  so  many  engineers  in  here, 
this  sucker’s  going  to  be  ready  to  run 
in  a  week,  if  need  be.” 

An  SII  spokesman  had  earlier  told 


Publisher  John  Clinton  described 
the  advantages  of  an  uninterruptible 
power  supply  when  the  area’s  power 
grid  went  out.  Batteries  kept  charged 
while  power  is  on  yield  about  an 
hour’s  worth  of  electricity  in  the 
event  of  a  power  failure,  providing  an 
orderly  power-down  of  the  newspa¬ 
per’s  computer  systems  that  prevents 
loss  of  data. 

The  Times  is  replacing  its  letter- 
press  equipment  with  MAN  Roland 
offset  next  month.  Construction  to 
withstand  a  heavy  quake  includes  “a 
lot  of  steel,  a  lot  of  cement,  a  lot  of 
foundation  work,”  in  Clinton’s 
words. 

Additions  to  San  Mateo’s  existing 
plant  include  reinforced  walls. 

If  the  so-called  Loma  Prieta  earth¬ 
quake  was  “a  rude  awakening”  for 
Palo  Alto’s  production  director,  it 
was  no  less  a  shock  for  longtime  resi¬ 
dents. 

Kusper’s  counterpart  in  hard-hit 
Watsonville,  Gil  Peterson,  who  lived 
in  Torrance  when  a  big  qu^e  hit  near 
there  several  years  ago,  said,  “I 
thought  that  was  the  biggest  thing  I 
ever  went  through  .  .  .  but  this 


one  ...  I  still  shake,  even  though 
I’ve  lived  in  California  for  quite  a  few 
years.” 

As  at  Santa  Cruz,  Peterson’s  Regw- 
ter-Pajaronian  was  produced  through 
arrangement  with  another  paper  — 
and  through  it,  a  third  paper. 

Some  stories  were  written  on  bat¬ 
tery-powered  laptops  and  sent  by 
modem  over  phone  lines  into  the 
front-end  system  at  its  sister  Scripps 
newspaper,  the  San  Luis  Obispo 
County  Telegram-Tribune.  Other  sto¬ 
ries  were  dictated  directly.  Editors 
went  to  San  Luis,  as  did  photogra¬ 
phers  with  film  to  be  developed. 

Peterson  said,  “We  hooked  up 
everything  to  run  all  our  edi¬ 
torial  .  .  .  off  on  paste-up,  and 
then  we  were  going  to  take  our  paste¬ 
ups  down  to  San  Luis  Obispo,”  which 
printed  the  R-P. 

The  result  was  an  all-editorial  eight- 
page  edition  devoted  to  earthquake 
coverage..  Another  eight-pager  ran 
Thursday,  with  plans  to  continue 
publishing  out  of  San  Luis  because  of 
uncertainty  about  resumption  of  elec¬ 
trical  power,  which  was  restored 
Wednesday  night,  but  not  without  a 
brief  interruption. 

If  Register-Pajaronian  readers  had 
the  Telegram-Tribune  to  thank  for 
printing  their  newspaper,  they  could 
also  thank  Kent  Blankenburg,  co¬ 
publisher  of  the  Five  Cities  Times- 
Press-Recorder,  Arroyo  Grande  (San 
Luis  Obispo  County),  for  getting  the 
newspaper  back  to  them  from  San 
Luis.  “A  couple  of  hundred  miles 
remote”  from  the  quake  area,” 
Blankenburg  reported  his  operation 
had  no  damage. 

Blankenburg  flew  close  to  a  ton  of 
newspapers  to  Watsonville’s  then- 
busy  airport  (which  remained  “in  fine 
shape”)  in  his  51 -year-old  Lockheed 
Electra.  The  twin-engine  craft,  one  of 
only  three  left  flying,  is  similar  to  the 
one  Amelia  Earhart  had  flown.  Blank¬ 
enburg  removed  seats  to  accommo¬ 
date  stacks  carefully  wrapped  to  keep 
ink  off  the  former  executive  plane’s 
preserved  original  interior. 

Telegram-Tribune  ad  services  man¬ 
ager  Rob  Godfrey  telephoned  Blank¬ 
enburg  for  help  getting  the  R-P  to 
Watsonville.  (Godfrey  had  worked 
with  Blankenburg  at  his  paper  before 
moving  to  San  Luis. 

“We’ve  had  a  long-term  friend¬ 
ship,”  said  Blankenburg. 

“You  see,  my  business  burned 
down  about  ...  15  years  ago  —  a 
very  poor  time.  And  guess  who  came? 
The  Telegram-Tribune,  Ron  Godfrey, 
who  printed  me  while  I  was  burned  to 
the  ground.  So  it  was  time  for  me  to 
have  an  opportunity  to  return  that.” 

Peterson  said  that  in  spite  of 
cracked  pavement  and  curbs,  Wat- 
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sonville-area  roads  were  passed.  “When  power  came  back  on  at  Gil-  The  Wednesday  morning  paper  did 

After  calling  around,  he  said  he  could  roy,  about  12  hours  after  the  quake,  not  roll  off  King  City’s  presses  until  ' 

not  find  the  gas  his  route  drivers  we  put  both  newspapers  out,”  as  well  about  6:30.  Papers  were  trucked  to 

needed.  On  Wednesday  he  located  a  as  the  Morgan  Hill  Times,  which  is  Monterey  by  about  8.  When  they 

dealership  with  40  gallons  to  spare,  not  ordinarily  published  on  Wednes-  arrived,  newspaper  bundles  were 

which  he  rationed  to  his  drivers,  five  days.  Cowell  added,  “We  juggled  brought  to  major  newsrack  locations 

gallons  each.  By  late  Thursday  sta-  around  the  schedules  and  people  and  only,  including  the  Herald’s  offices, 

tions  were  reopening.  it  worked  out  OK.”  The  papers  ran  24  “We  stacked  them  outside  the 

Many  buildings  were  wrecked,  pages,  an  extra  eight  pages  each.  racks  and  let  people  help  them- 

with  gas  leaks,  fires  and  explosions.  Of  the  three  communities,  Morgan  selves,”  said  Ayars.  Deliveries  were 
Entire  neighborhoods  were  blocked  Hill  had  the  least  damage,  soon  had  back  to  normal  Thursday  morning, 

off.  No  R-P  employees  were  hurt  but  power  restored  and  returned  to  a  reg-  with  but  one  down  route,  he  added. 

Peterson  reported  considerable  fear  ular  schedule.  Delivery  encountered  Where  the  news  might  have  been 

in  the  area,  where  many,  including  his  no  serious  obstacles,  and  all  carriers  grim,  publisher  Leonard  Sbrocco 

neighbors,  were  “camping  out”  were  easily  contacted  because  reported,  “We  did  all  right.  I’m 

rather  than  risking  injury  from  after-  schools  were  closed.  Only  mail  deliv-  shocked  how  this  area 

shocks, one ofwhich measured 5.1  on  ery  of  the  Times  was  delayed,  survived  .  .  .  with  very  little  dam- 

the  Richter  scale  Thursday  morning.  because  damage  to  the  Morgan  Hill  age.” 

At  least  one  of  the  major  food-pro-  Post  Office  forced  it  to  close.  His  weekly  Half  Moon  Bay 

cessing  companies  in  the  Watsonville  “Some  roads  on  some  routes”  Review,  published  since  1898,  “made 

area  is  looking  into  the  feasibility  of  were  left  to  drivers’  discretion,  said  it  through  the  1906  [quake]  pretty 

cogenerating  electricity  to  maintain  Cowell.  “If  they  didn’t  think  it  was  well,  too,”  he  added.  Electrical  and 

refrigeration,  selling  any  excess  to  the  safe,  we  told  them  to  skip  it  and  pick  it  telephone  service  were  interrupted 

utility.  up  again  later.”  for  only  about  15  minutes. 

The  coastal  town  south  of  San 

I  I  ■■  ^  Francisco  aits  at  the  junction  of  state 

Highv  ay  1  and  a  local  road  running 

“We  stacked  them  outside  the  racks  and  let  people  east  to  1-280,  which  connects  San 

help  themselves,”  said  Ayars.  Francisco  and  Silicon  Valley.  “The 

mountain  range  is  between  us  and  the 

— San  Andreas  fault,”  said  Sbrocco. 

“We’re  fairly  isolated  here.” 

The  Register-Pajaronian  expressed  Southwest  of  Hollister  and  Wat-  The  town  and  its  paper  would  have 

an  interest  in  purchasing  electricity  sonville  and  directly  south  of  Santa  become  even  more  isolated  had  the 

from  any  excess  capacity,  provided  Cruz  across  Monterey  Bay,  The  Her-  “real  nasty  hairpin  turn  along  High- 

there  is  sufficient  electricity  to  power  aid  of  Monterey  suffered  no  physical  way  1”  known  as  Devil’s  Slide  once 
its  presses.  damage,  simply  the  loss  of  power  that  again  fallen  into  the  ocean.  For  rea- 

An  area  subsidiary  within  the  plagued  most  newspapers.  Power  was  sons  unknown,  said  Sbrocco,  that 

McClatchy  newspaper  group  also  restored  and  normal  operations  didn’t  happen  this  time, 

shared  a  facility  to  publish  two  dailies  resumed  Thursday.  “Slight  to  none”  was  his  descrip- 

and  a  twice-weekly,  all  of  which  pub-  Arrangements  were  made  to  print  tion  of  local  damage.  Among  the 

lished  larger-than-normal  newspa-  Wednesday  at  The  Rustler,  a  weekly  town’s  many  old,  wood-frame  build- 

pers.  in  King  City,  inland  about  50  miles  ings  are  the  newspaper’s,  which  are 

In  Gilroy,  The  Dispatch  published  south  of  Salinas  (where  the  Califor-  95  and  87  years  old.  “They  just  rolled 

the  daily  Hollister  Free  La/ice  (which  nian's  Tuesday  night  printing  was  with  it,”  said  Sbrocco,  who  noted 

is  always  printed  in  Gilroy)  and  done  at  another  Gannett  paper  before  that  most  residential  damage  was  sus- 

printed  the  Morgan  Hill  Times,  which  regular  production  resumed  Wednes-  tained  by  newer  homes, 

serves  an  area  immediately  south  of  day).  The  Review  went  to  its  San  Jose 

San  Jose.  While  the  Free  Lance’s  Herald  staffers  were  sent  to  King  printer  shortly  before  the  quake  hit.  A 

building  held  up  with  no  structural  City  to  use  the  Rustler’s  front-end  few  hours  later  it  was  off  the  press, 

damage,  said  Dispatch  publisher  system  to  input  and  set  type,  as  well  From  a  production  standpoint,  the 

Fuller  Cowell,  “buildings  around  it  as  to  process  news  photos  and  do  Review  was  lucky:  It  arrived  back  in 

were  damaged  extensively,  so  the  paste-up,  said  Herald  general  man-  Half  Moon  Bay  Tuesday  evening  for 

whole  downtown  [Hollister]  area  has  ager  Paul  Ayars.  The  result  was  a  local  delivery  the  next  morning,  but, 

been  shut,”  with  closed  gas  mains  smaller,  12-page  Wednesday  paper  for  the  same  reason,  it  contained  no 

and  neither  water  nor  electrical  consisting  of  approximately  half  edi-  earthquake  news, 

power.  No  staffers  were  reported  torial  and  half  advertising,  Ayars  . 

hurt.  said.  New  anti-drug  ads 

“I  think  Hollister  has  the  reputa-  “We  were  prepared  to  turn  around  ^ 

tion  of  the  earthquake  capital  of  the  and  start  working  on  Thursday’s  The  African-American  Committee 
world  because  it  sits  very  close  to  paper  the  same  way  because  we  were  of  the  Media-Advertising  Partnership 

where  the  Calaveras  and  San  Andreas  without  power  all  through  the  day  for  a  Drug-Free  America  has 

faults  come  together,”  said  Cowell,  yesterday.  We  had  people  down  in  launched  a  series  of  anti-drug  mes- 

two  days  after  the  quake.  He  King  City  who  were  just  beginning  to  sages  designed  to  reach  blacks, 

expected  the  Free  Lance  to  publish  work  on  Thursday’s  morning  edition  Created  by  black-owned  agencies 
out  of  Gilroy  the  next  day,  hoping  when  the  power  was  restored  at  7  specializing  in  marketing  to  black 

power  would  be  restored  to  Hollister  [pm].  Our  technical  people  were  able  audiences,  the  new  ads  include  seven 

by  Monday  (Oct.  23).  to  bring  the  [Dewar]  front-end  system  television  and  nine  radio  spots,  sev- 

Cowell  said  that  Free  Lance  edito-  on  line  very  quickly.  We  brought  eral  print  ads,  two  outdoor  cam- 

rial  and  advertising  staff  moved  to  those  people  back  and  put  out  the  paigns,  with  two  additional  television 

Gilroy.  paper  from  here  last  night.”  spots  in  production. 
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Double  duty 
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were  62,000  people  in  Candlestick 
Park  ...  It  gives  you  a  sense  of  how 
fragile  your  existence  really  is.” 

By  ail  accounts,  the  sports  writers 
and  fans  at  Candlestick  Park  Oct.  17 
were  very  lucky. 

“Candlestick  could’ve  been  an 
absolute  disaster,”  McHale  com¬ 
mented.  “If  it  had  shaken  five  sec¬ 
onds  longer.  Candlestick  would’ve 
been  the  story.” 

Three  press  boxes  had  been  set  up 
at  the  park.  One  was  the  regular  press 
box,  one  was  an  auxiliary  box  in  the 
stands  and  the  other  was  the  football 
press  box. 

Because  the  football  box  is  an  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  stadium,  it  hung  precari¬ 
ously  over  part  of  the  stands  and 
shook  most  violently  during  the 
quake. 

“Some  guys  in  the  football  press 
box  thou^t  it  was  the  end,”  Rapo- 
port  commented. 

The  television  monitors  suspended 
overhead  in  the  football  box  began 
swinging  wildly,  explained  Montreal 
Gazette  sports  columnist  Michael 
Farber.  “I  was  more  concerned  about 
these  things  falling  on  my  head  than 
the  box  collapsing,  but  print  guys  are 
always  getting  killed  by  tv.” 

The  stadium  was  spared  structur¬ 
ally,  however,  and  once  it  was  clear 
the  immediate  danger  was  over,  the 
inevitable  jokes  of  questionable  taste 
began  to  circulate  in  the  press  boxes. 

When  word  came  through  that  the 
quake  registered  6.9  on  the  Richter 
scale,  someone  asked  what  the  East 
German  judge  gave  it.  Another  com¬ 
mented  that  it  looked  like  the  fans 
were  doing  the  wave,  but  no  one  was 
moving.  Yet  another  suggested  that 
the  momentum  had  shifted,  while 
rumors  circulated  that  Oakland  was 
the  winner  by  default. 

Although  the  stadium  itself  suf¬ 
fered  minor  damage,  it  lost  all  power. 
Some  telephones  in  the  press  boxes 
still  worked  but,  for  the  most  part, 
writers  knew  filing  would  be  difficult. 

Jim  Henneman  of  the  Baltimore 
Sun  was  reportedly  robbed  while 
using  a  pay  telephone  in  a  seedy 
neighborhood.  A  number  of  reporters 
filed  their  stories  from  a  telephone  left 
at  the  stadium  by  a  radio  station. 
Some  phones  in  the  auxiliary  press 
box  stiU  worked  and  writers  filed  from 
there  even  though  the  stadium  had 
been  evacuated. 

The  Daily  News’  McHale  said  he 
saw  about  100  people  waiting  on  line 
for  a  dead  phone,  just  hoping  it  would 


come  on  again,  and  reporters  sharing 
another  phone  line  determined  that 
each  one  would  have  five  minutes  to 
call  in  and  file  his  story. 

“One  radio  guy  was  on  for  20  min¬ 
utes.  Fights  almost  broke  out,”  he 
said. 

“Luckily  we’re  in  an  age  where  we 
use  [laptops]  and  we’re  able  to  send 
without  dictating,  so  it’s  quicker,”  he 
added. 

Montreal’s  Farber,  along  with 
another  reporter  from  Vancouver, 
B.C.,  were  stuck  in  traffic  trying  to 
leave  the  stadium  area,  so  they 
decided  to  exit  at  a  service  road. 

“I  saw  a  guy  standing  in  the  middle 
of  the  street,  and  I  asked  him  if  he  had 
a  telephone  we  could  use.  He  said, 
‘Yes,’  ”  Farber  explained. 

He  and  the  other  reporter  went  to 
the  man’s  house  and  Farber  dictated 
stories  by  candlelight  in  the  small 
kitchen  while  his  companion  began 
writing. 


one  that  collapsed,  and  wrote  a  first- 
person  account,  as  did  many  of  the 
writers. 

By  Wednesday,  most  of  the  state 
newspapers  and  those  larger  papers 
from  major  cities  had  sent  in  teams  of 
news  reporters  and  photographers  to 
pick  up  the  coverage,  although  even 
then  many  sportswriters  remained  on 
the  story. 

“We  happened  to  be  there  when  it 
struck  .  .  .  ,”  commented  New  York 
Times  senior  baseball  writer  Joe 
Durso,  who  wrote  a  number  of  main 
news  stories,  as  well  as  temporarily 
serving  as  Times  bureau  chief  in  San 
Francisco  for  a  few  days  while  the 
regular  bureau  chief  was  busy  gather¬ 
ing  news  and  writing. 

All  of  the  New  York  Times  sports- 
writers  became  earthquake  reporters 
and  editors  following  the  quake, 
Durso  said,  adding  that,  except  for 
him,  all  of  the  sportswriters  worked 
out  of  their  hotel  rooms. 


“We  all  went  to  journalism  school.  We’re  trained  to 
describe  what  we  see,”  commented  Rapoport,  noting 
that  sportswriters  new  to  the  city  were  “no  more 
handicapped  than  any  other  out-of-town  reporter.” 


It  turned  out  that  their  hosts,  the 
Ho  family,  had  prepared  a  large  veg¬ 
etarian  dinner  for  a  Buddhist  celebra¬ 
tion  the  next  day.  “It  was  the  best 
meal  I  had  in  San  Francisco,”  Farber 
said. 

The  family  would  take  no  money  to 
compensate  for  his  hospitality,  but 
the  reporters  left  it  with  a  World 
Series  program  and  pin  and  a  pocket 
calculator.  In  addition,  Farber  helped 
correct  the  daughter’s  composition 
for  her  junior  college  course. 

The  hotel  where  the  Houston  Chro¬ 
nicle’s  Fowler  was  staying  had  auxili¬ 
ary  power,  but  only  enough  to  light 
the  hallways,  he  explained.  As  he  sat 
outside  his  room  working  on  his  lap¬ 
top,  he  heard  a  man  in  another  room, 
who  has  his  door  open  for  light,  talk¬ 
ing  on  the  telephone.  When  the  man 
appeared  in  the  hallway,  Fowler 
introduced  himself  and  asked  if  he 
could  interview  the  man. 

As  it  turned  out,  the  man  was  from 
Houston,  knew  Fowler’s  byline  and 
said  he  read  his  column  all  the  time, 
Fowler  recounted. 

One  thing  that  made  gathering 
information  easier  was  that  police,  at 
least  at  the  Marina  District,  were  hon¬ 
oring  World  Series  credentials  as 
press  passes  to  cross  police  lines. 

The  L.A.  Daily  News’  Rapoport 
once  lived  in  the  devastated  Marina 
District,  in  an  apartment  not  far  from 


“We  didn’t  see  much  of  each  other 
until  yesterday  [Oct.  22],”  he  said. 

L.A.’s  McHale  was  luckier,  how¬ 
ever,  as  the  Daily  News  was  able  to 
send  a  team  of  news  reporters  in 
quickly.  “They  told  me  to  keep  tabs 
on  the  sporting  side,”  he  said.  “We 
had  six  or  seven  people  here.  I  was 
fortunate.  I  didn’t  have  to  run 
around.” 

Being  the  primary,  and  in  some 
cases  only,  link  from  San  Francisco  to 
their  papers  gave  the  sportswriters  a 
chance  to  dispel  the  popular  (although 
not  among  their  crowd)  notion  that 
those  who  cover  sports  cannot  cover 
“hard”  news. 

“We  all  went  to  journalism  school. 
We’re  trained  to  describe  what  we 
see,”  commented  Rapoport,  noting 
that  sportswriters  new  to  the  city 
were  “no  more  handicapped  than  any 
other  out-of-town  reporter. 

“There’s  no  reason  to  suspect  we 
weren’t  up  to  it.  It’s  just  a  question  of 
seeing  what’s  going  on  and  calling  the 
office  to  see  what  they  want,”  he 
added. 

“To  my  way  of  thinking,”  Balti¬ 
more’s  Rosenthal  commented,  “it’s 
always  offended  me  that  people  say 
sportswriters  can  only  do  sports.  The 
basic  instinct  is  for  news. 

“Maybe  this  will  bring  us  a  new 
level  of  respect,”  he  said,  “but  I 
(Continued  on  page  53) 
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Fremont  Argus,  Hayward  Review 
and  Livermore  Herald,  came  through 
the  quake  without  damage,  reported 
publisher  J.  Allan  Meath. 

“No  sweat.  We  did  fine,”  he  said. 
“We  moved  a  lot  of  ads  to  the  back 
sections”  and  turned  over  the  front 
section  to  earthquake  news. 

The  newspapers  also  had  some  ad 
cancellations  for  Wednesday, 
because  with  the  Bay  Bridge  out  of 
commission,  the  San  Francisco 
department  stores  “couldn’t  get  ads 
over  to  us.” 

Meath  said  the  newspapers,  which 
are  produced  out  of  a  central  plant  in 
Hayward,  had  their  backup  genera¬ 
tors  “kick  on  the  minute  the  power 
went  out.  We  didn’t  lose  any  power.” 

The  Napa  Register  reported  no  sig¬ 
nificant  damage  from  quake  in  Napa 
County.  The  newspaper  devoted 
much  of  its  coverage  to  informing  its 
readers  how  they  could  aid  earth¬ 
quake  victims  and  how  to  deal  with 
children’s  fears. 

Register  publisher  Jack  C.  Morgan 
noted  that  his  assistant  recently  came 
back  from  a  conference  on  disaster 
planning  and  the  newspaper  was 
thinking  of  sponsoring  a  local  meeting 
on  emergency  preparedness. 

“I  think  probably  there’ll  be  a  good 
bit  of  interest  in  it  now,”  he  said. 

The  Lesher  Newspapers  —  Con¬ 
tra  Costa  Times  in  Walnut  Creek, 
Valley  Times  in  Pleasanton,  San 
Ramon  Valley  Times  and  the  West 
County  Times  —  all  came  out  in  good 
shape. 

“We  had  nothing  happen  to  any  of 
our  facilities,”  said  acting  city  editor 
Dave  Mills.  “We  puUed  out  all  the 
stops  in  coverage.  We  had  a  news 
meeting  about  10  minutes  after  [the 
quake  happened].  We  sent  everybody 
^  over.” 

Mills  said  the  four  papers,  which 
are  printed  at  the  centr^  plant  in  Wal¬ 
nut  Creek,  pooled  their  resources  for 
quake  coverage. 

“We  tried  to  organize  so  one  paper 
would  be  responsible  for  one  part  of 
the  coverage,”  he  said.  “The  Valley 
Times  handled  the  freeway  collapse. 
Contra  Costa  was  responsible  for  San 
Francisco.  We  have  two  people  who 
live  in  San  Francisco  and  they  stayed 
out  there. 

“Then  each  paper  did  features  for 
their  own  circulation  area.  For  our 
readers,  the  big  story  was  San  Fran¬ 
cisco.  We  have  a  lot  of  people  who 
work  there.” 

Wednesday  through  Friday,,  the 
first  six  or  seven  pages  of  each  Lesher 


paper  was  “pretty  much  devoted  to 
the  quake.”  Saturday  was  used  to 
catch  up  with  the  rest  of  the  news. 
Mills  said,  but  on  Sunday  the  first  1 1 
pages  of  coverage  were  devoted  to 
quake  coverage. 

“We  still  have  some  quake  cover¬ 
age  on  the  front  page,  but  most  of  the 
quake  coverage  is  ^er  Page  5.  We’re 
trying  to  get  back  to  some  local  news 
coverage,”  Mills  said. 

The  Sacramento  Bee  trucked 
40,000  newspapers  into  the  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  Bay  area  on  the  morning  after 
the  earthquake  and  sold  a  total  of 
94,000  newspapers  above  its  normal 


street  sales  from  Wednesday  to  Satur¬ 
day. 

The  Bee  said  it  went  to  all  stricken 
areas  with  the  exception  of  Santa 
Cruz,  which  was  inaccessible. 


LA.  Daily  News 
offers  TMC  product 

The  Los  Angeles  Daily  News 
claims  advertisers  can  get  92%  cover¬ 
age  by  combining  the  paper’s  full-run 
and  a  new  total  market  coverage 
product  called  ExtraExtra. 
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Park,  and  Oakland  stUl  had  power  in 
the  city  for  photo  transmission, 
according  to  information  from  AP 
headquarters  in  New  York. 

In  Santa  Cruz,  AP  found  power  at 
the  Pacific  Gas  and  Electric  Co.  and 
was  able  to  send  photos  from  there. 

The  day  after  the  quake,  AP  had  26 
newspeople,  14  photographers  and 
editors  and  a  number  of  stringers 
working  on  the  story,  with  more 
expected  to  arrive  during  the  week. 

Agence  France-Press 
Agence  France-Presse  Newspho- 
tos  night  photo  editor  Larry  Roberts 
said  he  was  on  the  desk  the  night  the 
quake  hit,  getting  ready  to  work  on 
the  World  Series  coverage. 

AFP  had  four  photographers  in  San 
Francisco,  one  in  the  darkroom  and 
the  others  at  Candlestick  Park. 


PR  Newswire 

By  Debra  Gersh 

In  the  first  36  hours  after  the  Cali¬ 
fornia  earthquake,  PR  Newswire 
moved  about  150  items  from  Ameri¬ 
can  businesses  about  grants  and 
donations,  other  aid,  special  informa¬ 
tion  telephone  numbers,  insurance, 
and  other  related  topics. 

When  the  San  Francisco  bureau 
staffers  were  forced  to  leave  their 
office,  they  placed  the  phones  on  call 
forwarding,  so  everything  was  fed 
directly  lo  PR  Newswire’s  Los 
Angeles  office,  which  was  open  24 
hours  a  day  at  first,  according  to  John 
Williams,  senior  vice  president. 

Later,  although  staffers  could  not 
get  back  into  the  building,  they 
worked  out  of  their  homes  using  com¬ 
puters  and  fax  machines. 

PR  Newswire  offices  from  all  over 
the  country  helped  receive  and  send 
information,  making  the  country 
“look  like  one  big  room,”  Williams 
said. 

The  company  was  already  engulfed 
in  its  busiest  time  of  year  —  sending 
earnings  reports  —  when  the  earth¬ 
quake  hit,  so  staffers  and  equipment 
were  pushed  even  harder. 

Williams  had  worked  for  United 
Press  International  during  the  Los 
Angeles  earthquake  and  worked  on 
coverage  of  the  Nicaraguan  earth¬ 
quake  from  New  York,  so  he  knew 
what  needed  to  be  done  to  help  the 
San  Francisco  office. 


When  the  first  reports  of  the  earth¬ 
quake  began  filtering  in,  Roberts  said 
the  photographers  could  not  be 
reached  —  they  were  out  covering 
the  story  —  so  Washington  began 
shooting  stills  off  video  reports. 

“We  were  more  worried  that 
everyone  was  OK,”  Roberts  said. 
“No  one  knew  how  serious  it  was  at 
first .  .  .  Once  we  knew  our  photog¬ 
raphers  were  OK,  it  was  a  matter  of 
getting  the  photographs,”  which  got 
to  Washington  by  about  1  a.m.  EDT. 

AFP’s  news  coverage  on  the  night 
of  the  quake  was  coordinated  mostly 
through  Washington,  explained  AFP 
chief  of  journalists  Georges 
Deschodt,  as  AFP  has  only  one 
stringer  in  California.  Photos  were  a 
different  matter  because  staffers  were 
there  to  cover  the  World  Series. 

Two  journalists  were  sent  in,  one  of 
whom  is  AFP’s  Hong  Kong  corre¬ 
spondent  who  happened  to  be  in  San 
Jose  at  the  time,  and  coverage  was 
picked  up  from  there,  Deschodt 
explained. 


“I  knew  it  would  be  like  this,”  he 
said.  “I  knew  the  magnitude  of  the 
quake  and  I  knew  corporate  America 
would  jump  bH  over  it. 

“Overall,  the  quality  of  stuff  com¬ 
ing  out  of  corporate  America  was 
damn  good,”  he  said.  “No  one  took 
advantage  of  it.”  One  release  was 
rejected,  but  Williams  said  99%  of  the 


Maxwell  AD/SAT  announced 
senior  management  changes  and  a 
realignment  of  responsibilities. 

With  the  introduction  of  AD- 
SPACE,  its  computerized  newspaper 
space  reservation  system,  AD/SAT 
general  manager  Raymond  D.  Topkis 
has  been  named  general  manager  of 
the  new  division  with  complete  day- 
to-day  operating  responsibility.  The 
division  will  have  13  employees  by 
year-end. 

As  a  result  of  Topkis’  move,  Christ¬ 
opher  D.  Wood,  facsimile  and  sys¬ 
tems  manager  since  AD/SAT’s 
founding,  has  been  named  director  of 
systems  and  technology  with  respon¬ 
sibility  for  all  technical  operations, 
physical  plant  and  systems  and  future 
technological  development.  Joanne 
Urban,  traffic  manager  since  May 
1988,  has  been  named  to  the  new  posi- 


Reuters 

Reuters  San  Francisco  bureau  chief 
Dean  Lokken  had  just  gotten  home 
that  Tuesday  ni^t  when  his  house 
began  to  shsdce  like  crazy. 

Lokken  called  the  Los  Angeles 
bureau  chief,  who  started  filing,  and 
then  continued  working  from  home 
by  candlelight. 

The  power  and  phones  were  out  in 
the  Reuters  bureau,  so  Lokken  filed 
from  home,  initially  filing  raw  notes 
and  later  sending  directly  through  a 
laptop  when  one  became  available. 

“In  fact,  I  think  we  had  a  lucky 
break.  If  I  had  been  at  the  office,  we 
would  have  had  no  phones  or 
power,”  he  noted,  adding  that  Reu¬ 
ters  had  a  sportswriter  and  photogra¬ 
pher  at  the  stadium  covering  things 
from  there. 

“In  looking  back,  things  worked 
out  quite  well,”  he  commented. 
“There’s  just  a  couple  of  us  here,  so 
we  were  able  to  coordinate  [coverage] 
easier  than  if  we  had  a  bigger  staff.” 


material  contained  useful  informa¬ 
tion. 

The  PR  Newswire  was  moving  at 
least  twice  a  much  information  as  it 
normally  does,  with  the  bulk  coming 
from  the  East. 

“We  don’t  like  to  capitalize  on 
something  like  this,  but  we’re  glad  we 
were  here  to  help,”  Williams  noted. 


tion  of  network  operations  manager 
responsible  for  all  non-technical 
traffic  and  facsimile  operations  in 
New  York,  Los  Angeles  and  Chicago. 

Camilio  Valderrama  has  been  pro¬ 
moted  from  assistant  facsimile  sys¬ 
tems  manager  to  facsimile  systems 
manager,  and  Thomas  Byrne  has 
moved  up  from  assistant  tr^ic  man¬ 
ager  to  traffic  manager. 

In  other  changes,  Diana  Moore, 
administrative  assistant  to  president 
Neil  S.  “Buddy”  Hayden  since  AD/- 
SAT’s  beginning,  has  moved  to  the  AD- 
SPACE  division  as  an  account  execu¬ 
tive  for  newspaper  software  sales. 
She  will  report  to  marketing  services 
manager  Lisa  Love,  who  joined  the 
company  last  spring.  Nicola  Plati, 
recently  hired  as  a  receptionist,  will 
succeed  Moore  as  administrative 
assistant  to  the  president. 


AD/SAT  announces  executive  changes 


plays  a  role  In  quake  aftermath 
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clean,  everything  except  the  heavy 
presses  was  buried  under  three  feet  of 
earth.  .  .  . 

“Immediately  after  the  fire  had 
passed  through  the  section  where  the 
News  plant  stood  [which  was  about  a 
mile  west  of  the  other  daily  newspa¬ 
per  plants],  and  had  swept  away  prac¬ 
tically  every  vestige  of  the  Nev/s 
Building,  the  writing  machines,  etc., 
were  uncovered  and  put  into  opera¬ 
tion.” 

The  edition  was  “turned  off  on  an 
old-fashioned  hand  press,  because  all 
power  had  been  shut  off.  After  the 
fire,  a  tent  was  pitched,  a  floor  laid, 
the  typesetter  machine  dug  up, 
presses  shipped  by  express  and  gaso¬ 
line  engines  procured  for  power.” 

Oakland  helped  S.F.  papers 

In  the  meantime,  the  Oakland 
newspapers  helped  print  the  San 
Francisco  papers  until  they  could  get 
their  own  presses  running. 

“Our  presses  are  running  day  and 
night,”  wrote  Oakland  Herald 
publisher  F.W.  Worcester  in  an  April 
25  letter  reprinted  in  the  May  5,  1906 
edition  of  The  Editor  And  Publisher. 
“We  furnish  all  the  stock-paper,  ink, 
photograph  and  art  materials,  stero- 
type  machines,  etc.,  and  glad  that  we 
are  in  a  position  to  help  our  crippled 
brethren.  The  Herald  boys,  including 
myself,  went  without  rest  or  sleep  for 
ninety  hours  in  order  that  the  San 
Francisco  papers  might  get  out  their 
editions. 

“The  San  Francisco  papers  are  get¬ 
ting  out  full  size  and  on  time  daily. 
This  we  feel  is  quite  an  achievement 
when  it  is  considered  that  our  own 
paper  is  also  appearing  on  time 
daily,”  he  wrote,  adding  that  the 
paper  had  “a  corps  of  nearly  fifty 
reporters  at  work”  on  the  story. 

Advertising  and  circulation  were 
booming,  as  readers  hungered  for 
news  and  it  became  “impossible  to 
meet  the  demands  of  advertisers  for 
space.” 

Following  the  disaster,  the  April 
28,  1906  issue  of  The  Editor  And 
Publisher  described  the  efforts  of  the 
newspaper  companies  to  rebuild  their 
plants  quickly. 

The  Hearst  organization  sent  one 
octuple  press  from  Chicago  and 
another  from  New  York  for  the 
Examiner,  which  immediately 
installed  a  Hoe  press  that  had  been  in 
storage.  New  equipment,  including  a 
foil  battery  of  Linotypes,  was  housed 
in  a  temporary  steel  structure. 

At  the  unfinished  Chronicle  Build¬ 


ing,  the  first  10  of  its  20  stories  that 
had  been  completed  were  relatively 
undamaged,  while  the  unfinished  top 
floors  were  unscathed.  Work  was 
expected  to  begin  immediately  after 
the  fire  to  complete  the  structure. 

In  addition,  in  its  New  York  factory 
R.  Hoe  &  Co.  had  a  sextuple  color 
press  waiting  to  be  shipped,  as  were 
extra  decks  to  supplement  the 
Chronicle’s  existing  presses.  “All 
this  equipment  will  be  in  readiness  for 
the  use  of  the  Chronicle  on  demand.” 

The  Call  Building  was  not  as  badly 
damaged  as  originally  believed,  but 
because  its  pressroom  was  below 
street  level  and  because  there  was  a 
fireproof  floor  over  the  presses, 
“there  was  every  likelihood  of  their 
being  uninjured.” 

The  Evening  Bulletin  got  a  press 
that  was  being  stored  in  Seattle  by  R. 
Hoe  &  Co. 

Further,  “R.  Hoe  &  Co.,  the  press 
manufacturers,  started  half  a  dozen 
men  to  San  Francisco  as  soon  as  the 
news  of  the  wreck  of  the  newspaper 
plants  came.  This  firm  is  in  a  position 
to  supply  all  necessary  presses  for  the 
quick  rehabilitation  of  the  plants. 

“Philip  T.  Dodge,  president  and 
general  manager  of  the  Mergenthaler 
Linotype  Company,  sent  every  avail¬ 
able  machine  in  the  factory,  thirty  in 
all,  on  a  passenger  train  immediately 
after  the  news  of  the  fire  arrived. 
There  had  been  no  request  from  the 
publishers  and  there  was  no  security 
for  the  machines  valued  at  $100,000. 
It  was  simply  a  spontaneous  effort  to 
relieve  the  situation  of  the  newspa¬ 
pers. 

“When  asked  last  Saturday  how 
the  thirty  machines  were  to  be  distrib¬ 
uted,  Mr.  Dodge  said: 

“  ‘They  go  to  help  all  of  them  at 
once,  if  possible.  The  managers  of  the 
papers  will  get  together  and  do  the 
best  they  can  with  them.  The 
machines  were  shipped  on  Thursday 
afternoon,  and  I  hope  they  will  reach 
there  in  about  five  days.  Next  to  food 
and  clothing,  the  first  thing  the  people 
will  need  is  their  newspaper,  and  we 
want  to  help  them  get  it.’  ” 

Newspapers  around  the  country 
also  reillied  to  the  aid  of  their  brethren 
in  the  West,  contributing  to  a  relief 
fund,  which  had  reached  $149,151 
about  a  week  after  the  earthquake  and 
fire.  In  addition  to  monetary  dona¬ 
tions,  relief  trains  carrying  provisions 
were  dispatched  by  William  Ran¬ 
dolph  Hearst  in  the  name  of  the  New 
York  American  and  Journal,  and  by 
the  Denver  News  and  Times. 

Californian  Hearst,  who  also  made 
personal  monetary  donations,  as  did 
his  wife,  established  in  Oakland  a 
relief  camp  for  some  2,000  displaced 
San  Franciscans. 


“Mrs.  Hearst  wanted  to  take  a 
hand  in  the  good  work  and  publicly 
announced  she  would  give  $100  to 
every  child  bom  in  the  camp,”  The 
Editor  And  Publisher  report^  in  its 
May  26,  1906  edition.  “Behold  the 
result!  Seventy-seven  women  who 
found  themselves  closely  approach¬ 
ing  that  interesting  condition  usual 
with  women  before  motherhood, 
became  inmates  of  the  Hearst  Camp, 
and  seventy-seven  bouncing  babies 
resulted,  one  mother  getting  three 
horses  on  Mrs.  Hearst  by  presenting 
her  husband,  a  shoe  factory  cutter, 
with  triplets  —  three  hundred  dol¬ 
lars’  worth!” 

But  perhaps  one  of  the  truest 
examples  of  the  spirit  of  newspaper- 
ing  was  reported  in  the  May  19, 1906 
edition  of  the  magazine,  when  it 
reprinted  a  letter  from  Ernest  S. 
Simpson,  city  editor  of  the  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  Chronicle,  to  a  friend  in  New 
York. 

The  letter  told  of  a  day  of  “hot 
weariness,”  and  of  eating  his  first 
meal  in  36  hours.  It  described  getting 
“three  hours  of  sleep  in  the  last 
eighty-four”  and  of  walking  “so 
much  that  when,  the  next  day,  I 
pulled  my  clothes  off  my  socks  were 
stuck  to  my  feet  with  blood. 

“Bill,  you  sure  missed  it!”  he 
wrote. 
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They  look  at  ways  to  find  more  readers 

Judy  Markey,  Joe  Bob  Briggs,  and  other  NFC  speakers  in  Dallas 
offer  suggestions  on  improving  newspaper  feature  sections 


By  David  Astor 

Newspapers  need  to  use  franker 
language,  run  provocative  columns, 
increase  their  music  coverage,  and 
address  issues  relevant  to  working 
women,  single  parents,  minorities, 
and  others  if  they  are  to  attract  more 
readers  —  especially  younger  ones. 

These  were  some  of  the  recommen¬ 
dations  made  during  two  Newspaper 
Features  Council  (NFC)  sessions  in 
Dallas  earlier  this  month.  One  session 
was  a  talk  by  Chicago  Tribune  associ¬ 
ate  managing  editor  Mary  Knoblauch 
and  the  other  was  a  panel  discussion 
entitled  “If  We’re  Almost  in  the  Nine¬ 
ties,  Why  Are  Newspapers  Stuck  in 
the  Fifties?” 

Panelist  Judy  Markey  criticized  the 
unwillingness  of  many  newspapers  to 
print  words  like  bitch,  orgasm,  and  so 
on. 

“Because  of  the  ‘bitch  rule,’  it  was 
hard  for  our  tv  critic  to  talk  about  Joan 
CoUins  [in  Dynasty]”  said  Markey,  a 
humor  columnist  with  the  Chicago 
Sun-Times  and  North  America  Syndi¬ 
cate.  She  added  that  it  was  also  diffi¬ 
cult  to  write  about  the  famous  restau¬ 
rant  scene  in  the  When  Harry  Met 
Sally  movie  in  which  Meg  Ryan  faked 
an  orgasm. 

Many  editors,  continued  Markey, 
like  to  think  they  are  publishing 
“family  newspapers”  for  readers 
who  need  to  be  protected  from  frank 
language  and  controversial  ideas.  But 
the  columnist  noted  that  people  are 
exposed  to  these  things  in  virtually  all 
other  kinds  of  media  —  including 
magazines,  movies,  radio,  and  broad¬ 
cast  and  cable  tv. 

Knoblauch  said  the  Tribune  has  run 
very  frank  coverage  on  AIDS  and 
“safe  sex,”  and  received  almost 


Series  covers  quake 

A  five-part  series  of  New  York 
Times  and  San  Francisco  Chronicle 
stories  about  the  famous  1906  San 
Francisco  earthquake  are  being 
offered  by  the  New  York  Times  Syndi¬ 
cation  Sales  Corporation.  The  reprints 
of  the  83-year-old  pieces  are  accom¬ 
panied  by  five  photos. 


Judy  AAarkey 

totally  positive  reader  response. 

“Be  provocative,”  declared 
Markey.  “Don’t  be  afraid  of  ticking 
people  off  ....  If  you’re  benign  and 
white  bread,  you’re  not  going  to  have 
readers.” 

Another  panelist,  Joe  Bob  Briggs, 
said  he  is  called  periodically  by  edi¬ 
tors  saying  that  they  are  going  to  pull 
one  of  his  satirical  drive-in  movie  col¬ 
umns. 

“They  tell  me  ‘I  personally  like  it, 
but  I  don’t  think  the  public  will  under¬ 
stand  it,”’  related  Briggs.  “Now  we 
can  be  sure  [readers]  won’t  under¬ 
stand  it  because  they  won’t  see  it!” 

Briggs  —  who  noted  that  “more 
honest”  editors  tell  him  “my 
publisher  wouldn’t  understand” 
when  explaining  why  a  controversial 
column  is  being  dropped  —  added 
with  a  smile  that  other  excuses  for 
pulling  a  piece  include:  “This  is  a 
small  town”  and  “This  is  a  big  city 
but  still  a  small  town  in  many  ways.” 

In  short,  said  the  Creators  Syndi¬ 
cate  writer,  “many  editors  have  con¬ 
tempt  for  their  audience.  They  feel 
superior.  They  feel  their  audience  has 
trouble  getting  the  joke.” 

Meanwhile,  many  readers  have 
“contempt”  for  their  newspapers 
because  of  the  very  fact  that  provoca¬ 
tive  material  rarely  runs,  observed 
Briggs,  who  said  he  is  often 
approached  by  people  resentful  that 
their  hometown  paper  refuses  to 
carry  his  column. 

“[Many  readers]  feel  their  paper  is 


Joe  Bob  Briggs 

as  interesting  as  a  phone  book,” 
declared  Briggs.  “If  it  weren’t  for  the 
ads,  they  just  might  not  buy  it  at  all. 
Newspapers  are  10  or  20  years  behind 
other  media.” 

One  reason  why  many  papers  shy 
away  from  controversy  is  that  they 
don’t  like  to  receive  critical  phone 
calls,  even  though  Briggs  said  these 
calls  are  often  not  representative  of 
majority  reader  opinion. 

Another  reason  why  some  papers 
don’t  make  more  of  an  effort  to 
improve  their  product  is  the  lack  of 
competition  in  many  markets,  he 
added.  As  things  stand  now,  said 
Briggs,  readers  in  some  locales  might 
be  better  off  with  “zero-paper 
towns.” 

But  newspapers  have  plenty  of 
non-newspaper  competition,  stressed 
Knoblauch,  “and  it’s  not  just  radio 
and  tv.  It’s  going  to  McDonald’s, 
playing  Nintendo  .  .  .  .” 

Los  Angeles  Daily  News  managing 
editor-features  Jane  Amari,  another 
panelist,  said  feature  editors  often 
have  plenty  of  ideas  for  making  their 
papers  more  provocative  but  don’t  try 
to  implement  them  because  they  are 
afraid  of  receiving  irate  reader  calls  or 
losing  their  jobs. 

“Newspapers  have  become  a  busi¬ 
ness,”  Amari  added,  with  many  of 
them  more  concerned  with  their 
stockholders  than  the  quality  of  edito¬ 
rial  material. 

An  audience  member  at  the  ses¬ 
sion  —  which  was  moderated  by  Lex- 
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Kubert  and  Wilson. 

ington  (Ky.)  Herald-Leader  execu¬ 
tive  editor  Tim  Kelly  —  noted  that 
many  feature  editors  have  taken 
stands  and  fought  to  make  their  news¬ 
papers  better  and  more  up-to-date. 

“Feature  sections  have  been  in  the 
vanguard  of  what  little  innovation 
there  has  been  in  newspapers,” 
added  Knoblauch. 

Panelist  Will  Jarrett,  a  former  Dal¬ 
las  Times  Herald  editor  who  is  now 
president  of  the  Dallas-based  West¬ 
ward  Communications,  said  he  thinks 
fe;^ture  sections  “are  clearly  better 
than  ever.  The  graphics  are  outstand¬ 
ing  and  the  writers  are  often  the  best 
on  the  paper.” 

Jarrett  did  note  that  he’d  like  these 
sections  to  contain  more  “timely” 
articles  that  “play  off  the  news.” 

Knoblauch  said  press  capacity 
considerations  often  force  newspa¬ 
pers  to  preprint  their  feature  sections. 

Whether  sections  are  timely  or  not, 
Markey  said  they  should  contain 
material  aimed  at  time-strapped 
“modem  women”  —  including  infor¬ 
mation  on  menu  planning,  new  vid¬ 
eos,  and  affordable  clothes.  She 
added  that  issues  relating  to  day  care 
and  single  parenting  need  to  be  cov¬ 
ered,  and  that  there  should  also  be 
humor  to  help  put  readers  in  a  better 
frame  of  mind. 

Amari  agreed,  noting  that  feature 
editors  should  ran  “irreverent”  and 
“silly”  things  from  time  to  time. 
“Most  feature  editors  come  out  of 
hard  news  and  are  afraid  of  being 
frivolous,”  commented  Amari,  who 
also  suggested  that  feature  editors  ran 
shorter  stories  if  they  want  to  attract 
younger  readers. 


New  'Peanuts’  show 

An  elaborate  live  stage-show  pro¬ 
duction  called  Snoopy’s  World  of 
Magic  has  opened  at  the  Leon  County 
Civic  Center  in  Tallahassee,  Fla. 

The  production  will  then  tour  the 
nation  in  1990,  which  is  the  40th 
anniversary  of  “Peanuts”  by  Charles 
M.  Schulz  of  United  Feature  Syndi¬ 
cate. 


The  first  Newspaper  Features 
Council  (NFC)  minority  scholarship 
has  been  awarded  to  a  resident  of  Sun 
Valley,  Calif. 

Terence  D.  Wilson  will  use  the 
$6,500  scholarship  to  attend  the  Joe 
Kubert  School  of  Cartoon  and 
Graphic  Art  in  Dover,  N.J. 

NFC  president  John  P.  McMeel, 

Also,  Knoblauch  said,  editors 
should  “get  rid  of  the  inverted  pyra¬ 
mid”  because  they  can  trim  stories 
“anywhere”  these  days  via  com¬ 
puter. 

Briggs,  whose  column  is  followed 
by  many  teens,  recommended  that 
papers  publish  hip  comedy  material 
and  cover  music  more  to  attract  youn¬ 
ger  readers. 

Amari  observed  that  many  feature 
editors  are  in  their  30s  or  40s  and  not 
really  familiar  with  the  interests  of 
those  18-30.  “We  don’t  have  much 
idea  what  they  want  to  read  —  those 
that  can  read,”  she  said. 

Knoblauch  mentioned  that  younger 
Chicago  Tribune  editors  have  been 
meeting  recently  to  come  up  with 
“off-the-wall”  feature  ideas  for  the 
paper. 

While  the  tastes  of  some  baby 
boom-age  feature  editors  may  be  too 
staid  for  younger  people,  they  may  be 
too  modern  for  older  people  —  “the 
most  loyal  group  of  newspaper  read¬ 
ers,”  said  Amari.  “I  still  get  [nasty] 
calls  in  Los  Angeles  when  a  black 
person  is  on  the  front  of  a  feature 
section!  We’re  sort  of  in  the  middle 
trying  to  keep  them  both  [younger  and 
older  readers]  happy.” 

Newspapers  have  to  realize  that 
they  “serve  many  kinds  of  audi¬ 
ences,”  said  Knoblauch.  “Most 
papers  are  run  by  white  men  of  a 
certain  age,  and  many  [of  these]  edi¬ 
tors  edit  for  themselves.  They  have  to 
edit  for  all  different  groups”  — 
including  women,  minorities,  and 
young  people. 

“Editors  might  not  like  slasher 
movies,”  Knoblauch  stated  by  way  of 
example,  “but  many  teens  do.” 

Knoblauch  said  editors  should 
accept  the  fact  that  all  readers  can 
never  be  happy  with  everything  they 
see  in  a  paper — and  that  people  don’t 
have  to  peruse  every  word  in  a  paper, 
every  day,  to  be  a  loyal  reader.  “We 
have  to  teach  our  readers  to  go  to 
certain  parts  of  the  paper  ...  on  a 
regular  [but  not  necessarily  daily] 
basis,”  noted  Knoblauch,  who  was 
introduced  by  Universal  Press  Syndi- 
(Continued  on  page  52) 


who  is  also  president  of  Universal 
Press  Syndicate,  said  Wilson  is  a 
“talented  cartoonist  with  a  promising 
future.”  He  added  that  the  scholar¬ 
ship  “is  a  big  step  in  focusing  on 
minorities  in  the  newspaper  busi¬ 
ness.” 

Wilson,  who  was  one  of  50  contest 
entrants,  learned  about  the  scholar¬ 
ship  through  the  Los  Angeles  Daily 
News.  As  it  turned  out,  he  had  applied 
to  the  Kubert  school  10  years  ago  but 
couldn’t  afford  it. 

The  next  four  finishers  were 
Michael  Hootch  of  Palmer,  Alaska; 
Bryan  Simpson  of  Rochester,  N.Y.; 
Ricardo  Martinez  of  Anchorage; 
and  Mary  Galan  of  San  Antonio. 
Each  will  receive  a  cartoonist  starter 
kit  from  Kubert,  and  an  exhibit  of  all 
five  finalists  will  be  on  display  at  the 
school. 

The  money  for  the  scholarship 
came  from  the  NFC,  Universal, 
United  Media,  King  Features  Syndi¬ 
cate,  Tribune  Media  Services,  Los 
Angeles  Times  Syndicate,  Creators 
Syndicate,  New  York  Times  Syndica¬ 
tion  Sales  Corporation,  and  Greater 
Buffalo  Press  Industries. 


A  FLICK'S  THE 
TRICK  FOR 
READERSHIP 


% 

The  silver  screen  is  pure  gold  when  it 
comes  to  readership.  That's  why  our 
MOVIE  package  includes  David 
Elliott's  film  reviews.  Paul  Taublieb's 
Video  Views.  Plus  Film  Close-Up 
star-power  interviews  like  Robert 
DeNiro.  Or  Hollywood  Reporter 
George  Christy  and  NY  Post  Suzy 
dishing  gossip.  Add  Entertainment 
Trivia  fillers  and  let  the  cameras  roll. 

Call  toll-free  800-455-4555  for  a  free 
sneak  preview.  Alaska,  California, 
Hawaii  and  Canada,  call  collect 
(619)  293-1818.  Get  the  package  that 
ties  up  readership  and  revenues. 
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(Continued  from  page  51) 
cate  associate  vice  president  Harriet 
Choice. 

Finally,  several  panelists  observed 
that  comics  are  a  very  important  and 
popular  component  of  feature  sec¬ 
tions. 

Coverage  of  the  Newspaper  Fea¬ 
tures  Council  meeting  will  continue 
next  week. 

Rockwell  pix  spread 

A  photo  feature  on  the  people  who 
posed  for  illustrator  Norman  Rock¬ 
well’s  Saturday  Evening  Post  covers 
many  years  ago  is  being  offered  by 
Maturity  News  Service. 

Included  is  an  800-word  story  as 
well  as  black-and-white  and  color 
photos  of  the  Post  covers  and  the 
people  as  they  look  now. 

MNS  reporter  Joe  Volz  rediscov¬ 
ered  the  real-life  models  in  Arlington, 
Vt.,  where  Rockwell  lived  and 
worked  for  14  years. 

The  news  service,  which  is  syndi¬ 
cated  by  United  Feature  Syndicate, 
will  also  be  offering  a  special  three- 
part  series  on  veterans  hospitals  next 
month. 


Characters  on  show 

Several  comic  strip  characters 
appeared  in  a  recent  episode  of  the 
Jim  Henson’s  Muppet  Babies  show. 

They  included  Charlie  Brown  from 
“Peanuts”  by  Charles  M.  Schulz  of 
United  Feature  Syndicate,  Blondie 
and  Dagwood  from  “Blondie”  by 
Dean  Young  and  Stan  Drake  of  King 
Features  Syndicate,  and  the  Amazing 
Spider-Man  from  the  comic  of  the 
same  name  by  Stan  Lee  of  King. 


Some  recent  awards 

Syndicated  real  estate  columnist 
Bradley  Inman  has  received  the  dis¬ 
tinguished  joumrJism  award  from  the 
California  chapter  of  the  American 
Planning  Association. 

The  “California  Trends”  writer  is 
based  at  5335  College  Ave.,  Suite  25, 
Oakland,  Calif.  94618-1416. 

Another  West  Coast  award  recipi¬ 
ent  was  Mark  C.  Saunders,  who  did 
an  editorial  cartoon  on  George  Bush 
(see  art)  that  won  him  the  grand  prize 
at  the  1989  Homer  Davenport  Car¬ 
toon  Contest  in  Oregon.  Davenport 
was  a  late- 19th  and  early-20th  century 
editorial  cartoonist. 


A  package  for  planners  of  parties 


Flagging  priorities. 

Saunders  —  based  at  6303  S.W. 
Evelyn,  Portland,  Ore.  97219  — 
serves  as  editorial  cartoonist  at  the 
Portland  Jewish  Review,  does  the 
weekly  “OREgroaners”  cartoon 
panel,  and  collaborates  with  David 
Boxerman  on  “The  New  Epicu¬ 
reans,”  “First  Class,”  and 
“Kvetch!”  panels. 

Also,  Los  Angeles  Times  Syndicate 
writer  Susan  Deitz  recently 
announced  her  first  annual  “Single 
File”  awards  in  her  column  of  the 
same  name.  Among  the  single  women 
she  cited  was  “Cathy”  creator  Cathy 
Guisewite  of  Universal  Press  Syndi¬ 
cate. 

News  of  magazines 

A  monthly  comics  anthology  will 
be  introduced  in  November  by 
Eclipse  Comics  &  Books. 

Comics  Express!  magazine  will 
include  “Shoe”  by  Jeff  MacNelly  of 
Tribune  Media  Services,  “Mother 
Goose  &  Grimm”  by  Mike  Peters  of 
TMS,  “Ernie”  by  Bud  Grace  of  King 
Features  Syndicate,  “The  Neighbor¬ 
hood”  by  Jerry  Van  Amerongen  of 
King,  “The  New  Breed”  by  various 
artists  of  King,  “Outland”  by  Berke¬ 
ley  Breathed  of  the  Washin^on  Post 
Writers  Group,  and  “Bizarro”  by 
Dan  Piraro  of  Chronicle  Features. 

Eclipse  is  based  at  Box  1099,  For- 
estville,  Calif.  95436. 

In  other  publication  news,  several 
syndicated  people  are  featured  in  the 
latest  issue  of  Cartoonist  Profiles 
(CP)  magazine. 

In  one  article,  various  syndicate 
comics  editors  are  briefly  profiled  and 
quoted  by  former  Los  Angeles  Times 
Syndicate  comics  editor  David  Seid- 
man.  In  other  pieces.  Bunny  Hoest 
talks  about  working  on  the  King-dis¬ 
tributed  “Lockhorns,”  “Agatha 
Crumm,”  and  “What  A  Guy!”  before 


“Entertaining,”  a  monthly  pack¬ 
age  of  party-planning  material  and 
color  photos,  has  been  introduced  by 
Universal  Press  Syndicate. 

Alma  Drill’s  package  includes 
advice  on  menus,  recipes,  shopping 
lists,  table  settings,  decorations,  and 
other  aspects  of  home  entertaining. 
Each  month,  there  are  directions  and 
ideas  for  a  central  party,  accompan¬ 
ied  by  three  or  four  shorter  articles 
that  can  be  used  to  supplement  the 
central  theme  or  stand  on  their  own. 

Drill  is  founder  and  publisher  of  the 
bimonthly  Party  Review  newsletter, 
and  has  also  been  a  vice  president  in 
the  Washington  office  of  Ketchum 
Advertising,  a  new  product  consul¬ 
tant  with  the  Noxell  Corporation,  and 
an  account  supervisor  at  Henry  J. 
Kaufman  Advertising.  The  Maryland 
resident  holds  a  B.A.  in  English  from 
Syracuse  University. 

“Entertaining”  clients  include  the 
Denver  Rocky  Mountain  News, 
Detroit  News,  Sacramento  Bee,  and 
San  Diego  Tribune. 

and  after  her  husband  Bill’s  death; 
and  editorial  cartoonist  Jim  Morin  of 
the  Miami  Herald  and  King  discusses 
his  work. 

There  is  also  an  article  by  Universal 
Press  Syndicate  vice  president  Donna 
Martin  about  her  visit  to  Moscow  to 
work  on  a  deal  to  publish  the  Soviet 
Humor:  The  Best  of  Krokodil  collec¬ 
tion,  a  story  about  the  late  “Hagar  the 
Horrible”  creator  Dik  Browne,  and  a 
remembrance  of  late  “Terry  and  the 
Pirates”/“Steve  Canyon”  creator 
Milt  Caniff  by  his  assistant  Dick 
Rockwell. 

CP  is  based  at  P.O.  Box  325,  Fair- 
field,  Conn.  06430. 

Ambassador  choice 

President  Bush  has  announced  his 
intention  to  nominate  Smith  Hemp- 
stone  as  U.S.  ambassador  to  Kenya. 
The  former  Washington  Times  editor 
ended  his  self-syndicated  column  this 
summer  in  anticipation  of  the  appoint¬ 
ment  (see  E&P,  July  15). 

Penny  Lernoux  dies 

Former  Copley  News  Service  South 
American  correspondent  Penny  Ler¬ 
noux  has  died  at  the  age  of  49.  She 
was  also  an  author  and  contributor  to 
The  Nation. 
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storm  plan,  where  to  move  office  fur¬ 
niture,  and  the  possibility  of  having  a 
“sale”  on  ads  are  included  in  the 
handbook. 

Hurricane 

(Continued  from  page  32) 

tion  departments,  detailing  drop-off 
points  for  papers,  keeping  newsprint 
and  inserts  dry,  and  where  to  get  Civil 
Defense  identification. 

tion  he  will  not  be  charged,  but  if  he 
cannot  be  convinced,  cancel  the  ad. 

The  retail  advertising  department 
has  instructions  to  call  a  list  of  hurri¬ 
cane-related  advertisers  before  the 
storm,  such  as  shutter  companies, 
building  materials  and  food  stores, 
offering  half-price  ads  during  the  hur¬ 
ricane  watch,  with  no  charge  if  the 
retailer  is  not  open  on  the  day  an  ad 
appears  or  if  there  is  an  evacuation. 

In  addition,  directions  for  where  to 
leave  cars,  development  for  an  after- 

No  advertising  employees,  retail  or 
classified,  are  expected  to  remain  in 
the  building. 

Classified  staffers  are  instructed  to 
move  office  equipment  and  files  away 
from  glass  windows  and  are  also  given 
a  list  of  contacts  to  reach  after  the 
storm. 

Instructions  for  the  business  office, 
such  as  securing  documents  in  the 
vault  and  keeping  detailed  records  for 
ir^^urance  are  also  included,  as  are 
plans  for  the  pressroom  and  circula- 

General  safety  information,  such  as 
preparing  homes  and  what  to  do 
before  and  after  the  storm  also  are 
detailed  in  the  handbook,  along  with 
specific  news  assignments  for  individ¬ 
ual  editors,  reporters  and  photogra¬ 
phers. 

“The  goal  is  to  avoid  endangering 
staffers  if  possible,  provide  real  ser¬ 
vice  to  readers  as  immediately  as 
possible  .  .  .  and  win  the  Pulitzer 
Prize  for  spot  news  coverage,”  Tillot- 
son  is  quoted  in  the  handbook. 

Dues 

(Continued  from  page  42) 

ment  that  the  $10  amount  was  not 
approved,  but  said  Jobs  for  Journal¬ 
ists  is  not  in  immediate  danger  of 
being  scuttled. 

“We’ll  look  at  everything  at  the  end 

Frank  Gibson,  metro  editor  of  the 
Nashville  Tennessean,  was  named 
president-elect. 

Jean  Otto,  SPJ’s  first  woman  presi¬ 
dent,  was  named  the  first  woman 

When  it  was  all  over,  Davis  said, 
“It’s  good  to  see  our  members  recog¬ 
nize  that  dues  have  been  under  the 
market  for  several  years.” 

Vahlberg  expressed  disappoint- 

of  the  year,”  she  commented. 

Davis  was  succeeded  in  the  pres¬ 
idency  by  Carolyn  S.  Carlson,  an 
Associated  Press  newswriter  in 
Atlanta. 

president  of  the  Sigma  Delta  Chi 
Foundation  by  its  board  of  directors. 

The  foundation  is  SPJ’s  educa¬ 
tional  arm.  Otto  is  associate  editor  of 
the  Rocky  Mountain  News. 

tion,  he  said,  noting  he  “can’t  under¬ 
stand  reporters  who  don’t  want  to  be 
involved”  in  such  a  big  story. 

“What’s  kind  of  funny  to  me,” 

“Obviously  we  feel  grief  over  what 
happened,  but  I’ve  seen  so  much 
kindness  over  the  last  three  days,  I 
wish  we  could  save  it,”  Detroit’s 
Falls  added. 

Double  duty 

(Continued  from  page  46) 

doubt  it.” 

With  more  than  a  week  between  the 
quake  and  the  next  World  Series 
game,  some  newspapers  sent  their 
columnists  and  some  reporters  home. 
Others  remained  and  began  to  focus 
their  attention  back  to  sports 
although,  as  Farber  said,  “The  World 
Series  seems  a  little  anticlimactic.” 

Some  writers  left  of  their  own  voli- 

Rosenthal  noted,  “is  that  my  family 
and  friends  freaked  out.  To  think 
what’s  going  on  here.  I’m  a  dot  and 
I’m  safe.  I  don’t  see  myself  as  being 
anything  to  worry  about.” 

“I  did  enjoy  the  different  experi¬ 
ence,”  Houston’s  Fowler  said  of 
reporting  the  news.  “I  write  sports 
.  .  .  [because  there’s]  more 
drama.  .  .  .  This  is  the  kind  of  story 
you  want  to  be  involved  in.” 

Many  hotels  allowed  people  from 
the  street  to  stay  in  their  lobbies,  pro¬ 
viding  them  with  food  and  blankets. 

In  his  hotel  room,  Farber  housed 
two  people  who  were  stranded  and  a 
reporter  from  Vancouver  who  could 
not  get  back  to  his  hotel. 

“It’s  not  all  doom  and  gloom,  at 
least  it  wasn’t  for  the  people  at  Can¬ 
dlestick  Park  that  night,”  McHale 
said. 

Split 

(Continued  from  page  17) 

years  by  Ingersoll’s  expanding  part¬ 
nership  with  Warburg,  Rncus  «&  Co., 
the  New  York  investment  banking 
firm.” 

Details  of  Ingersoll’s  relationship 
with  Warburg,  Pincus  —  and  the 
strains  on  the  Ingersoll-Goodson  rela¬ 
tionship,  were  reported  in  E&P’s 
April  23,  1988,  edition. 

“I  am  delighted  by  the  conclusion 

of  the  Goodson  relationship,”  said 
Robert  M.  Jelenic,  president  and 
chief  operating  officer  of  Ingersoll 
Publications.  “We’ll  now  be  able  to 
concentrate  all  the  energies  of  our 

responsibility  is  the  Goodson 
papers.” 

In  the  statement  put  out  by  Inger- 
soll,  he  said  his  relationship  with 
Goodson  “has  been  eclipsed  in  recent 

extraordinary  operating  team  in 
creating  more  value  for  the  communi¬ 
ties  served  by  our  newspapers.” 

—  Mark  Fitzgerald  also  provided 
information  used  in  this  story. 

UPl 

(Continued  from  page  18) 

in  1986. 

Infotech  has  told  the  Securities  and 
Exchange  Commission  it  is  changing 
from  a  business  development  com¬ 
pany  to  an  operating  company. 

MPA  headquarters 

The  Massachusetts  Press  Associa¬ 
tion  has  set  up  headquarters  at  the 

tex.  It  took  the  stake  to  settle  a  suit 
Infotech  chairman  Dr.  Earl  Brien 
filed  against  Mexican  publisher  Mario 
Vazquez  Raha  after  Vazquez  suc¬ 
ceeded  over  Brien  in  a  bid  to  buy  UPI 

With  such  close  cooperation,  Taus¬ 
sig  was  asked,  why  not  have  one  com¬ 
pany? 

“Someday  that  will  probably  all 
happen,”  he  said. 

Department  of  Journalism  in  Boston 
University’s  College  of  Communica¬ 
tion,  and  David  Anable,  chairman  of 
BU’s  journalism  department,  has 
become  secretary  of  the  organization. 
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Isolationist 

(Continued  from  page  21) 

come  to  the  first  airplane  factory  you 
see.  Socii  you  will  be  on  Highway  99, 
a  breathtaking  vista  of  gas  stations, 
junkyards,  fast-food  emporiums, 
used-car  lots  and  hot  pillow  motels. 

“Enjoy  this  vista  to  the  fullest. 

'  After  a  while  you  will  come  to  a  place 
called  Tacoma.  You  will  find  the 
natives  there  to  be  hospitable,  more 
so  than  here. 

“Stay  in  Tacoma  as  long  as  you 
can.  Sooner  or  later  you  will  see  the 
Space  Needle.  We  plan  to  dismantle  it 
and  give  it  to  Tacoma  since  Tacoma 
needs  tourists  more  than  we  do.” 

In  closing,  Watson  wished  tourists 
a  “safe  and  speedy  journey  to  wher¬ 
ever  you  came  from. 

“Have  a  nice  day  —  somewhere 
else,”  he  added. 

Relatively  few  tourists  read  Wat¬ 
son’s  column,  but  transplanted  Cali¬ 
fornians  in  Seattle  do  and  most  of 
Watson’s  irate  letters  are  from  them. 

He  is  quick  to  point,  however,  that 
his  anti-growth  pitch  also  brings  sup¬ 
portive  mail  from  longtime  residents. 

“Apparently,  I’ve  tapped  a  vein  of 
nostalgia,”  he  commented.  “People 
want  the  city  to  be  like  it  used  to  be, 
which,  of  course,  is  impossible.  But 
still,  they’re  telling  me  ‘go  to  it.  We 
don’t  want  them  [Californians] 
here.’  ” 

Maybe,  but  there  is  no  city  more 
growth-conscious  than  Seattle. 

Michael  B.  Fancher,  the  Seattle 
Times’  executive  editor,  remarked 
that  Watson  “has  tapped  into  this 
subject  at  the  right  time.  There  is 
great  concern  in  Seattle  about  urban 
pressures  and  the  quality  of  life  here. 
He  really  hit  a  nerve.” 

Fancher  noted  that  recently  voters 
approved  an  initiative  to  limit  con¬ 
struction  of  downtown  office  build¬ 
ings. 

“Emmett  is  right  on  target,”  he 
said. 

City  editor  Rick  Rafael,  to  whom 
Watson  reports,  described  the  colum¬ 
nist  as  a  “fixture  in  Seattle  who  asso¬ 
ciates  with  a  lot  of  important  people. 

“If  anyone  is  on  top  of  things  in  this 
town,  it’s  Emmett,”  he  continued. 

But,  as  comfortable  as  he  is  in  Seat¬ 
tle,  Watson  ventured  recently  into 
“enemy”  territory. 

He  and  his  poodle  Tiger  piled  into 
his  1977  Dodge  camper  for  a  three- 
week  tour  of  California  without  even 
bothering  to  travel  incognito. 

Watson  said  that  Times  managing 
editor  Alex  MacLeod  thought  “I 
should  take  my  life  in  my  hands  and 
visit  those  hostile  Californians.” 


The  trip  did  not  appear  to  shake  his 
convictions. 

In  one  column  he  filed  on  the  road, 
Watson  related  that  he  had  been 
downplaying  Seattle  as  a  “mudhole 
full  of  slugs,  a  veritable  rain  forest,  a 
gray,  depressing  city  where  the  sui¬ 
cide  rate  is  spectacular.” 

He  admitted,  however,  that  he  did 
try  to  “enhance  Seattle’s  natural 
beauty  by  recruiting  some  of  Califor- 
nia’s  finely  honed  blonde 
singles  ...  on  our  beach  camp¬ 
ground  near  Santa  Monica.  Your 
president  can  only  report  middling 
success.” 

Watson  also  tried  a  little  reverse 
psychology  for  any  California  read¬ 
ers. 

In  a  tribute  to  the  seaside  commu¬ 
nity  of  Marina  del  Rey  near  Los 
Angeles,  he  reflected:  “  .  .  .  This  is 
paradise.  Why  would  any  misguided 
Californian  forsake  all  this  sunshine 
to  buy  up  Seattle  real  estate?  What 
are  we  getting  up  there,  a  bunch  of 
sadomasochists?” 

Watson  also  reported  that  he  was 
the  victim  of  “pack  journalism”  ori 
his  trek  —  reporters  wanting  details 
on  “the  Lesser  Seattle  Club,”  such  as 
how  many  members  does  it  have. 

The  columnist  said  he  responded, 
“It’s  not  a  club.  It’s  a  concept,  an 
idea,  a  state  of  mind.  A  will-o’-the- 
wisp  non-story.  A  spoof,  a  satire 
against  big  growth  and  development. 

“  ‘How  many  members?’  they  ask. 

“I  say  there  are  320,621  members. 

“  ‘Is  that  an  up  to  date  figure?’ 

“Of  course  it  is,  I  just  made  it  up.” 

Behind  Watson’s  humor  there  is 
a  serious  purpose.  Citing  Seattle’s 
huge  growth  and  downtown  building 
boom  in  recent  years,  he  ruminated  in 
the  interview,  “We’re  losing  some¬ 
thing  very  fragile  here  —  the  quality 
of  life.” 

Fordham  offering 
MBA  in  the  media 

Fordham  University’s  Graduate 
School  of  Business  Administration  is 
offering  a  new  MBA  concentration  in 
Communications  and  Media  Manage¬ 
ment.  The  new  MBA  program  is 
under  the  direction  of  William  J. 
Small,  the  Felix  Larkin  professor  of 
communication,  and  former  presi¬ 
dent  of  NBC  News,  United  Press 
International,  and  senior  vice  presi¬ 
dent  of  CBS  News. 

Students  enrolling  in  this  program 
must  successfully  complete  all  MBA 
“core”  course  requirements,  as  well 
as  select  one  field  of  specialization 
broadcasting,  public  relations,  or 
newspaper/magazine  publishing. 


First  Good  Health 
mags  bring  in  ads 

The  Five  Star  Buy,  a  network  of 
five  metropolitan  dailies,  brought  in  a 
total  of  259  pages  of  advertising  for  all 
five  papers  in  The  Good  Health 
Magazine  that  ran  Oct.  8  as  supple¬ 
ments  in  the  papers. 

The  magazine  —  which  ran  in  the 
Boston  Globe,  Chicago  Tribune,  Los 
Angeles  Times,  New  York  Times  and 
Washington  Post  —  was  sold  as  a 
network  for  the  newspapers.  Adver¬ 
tisers  could  buy  space  in  one  or  all 
five.  The  papers  coordinated  market¬ 
ing,  schedules,  layout  and  produc¬ 
tion,  although  each  produced  its  own 
editorial  copy. 

Forty-one  different  national  adver¬ 
tisers  contracted  for  space  that 
resulted  in  a  21  pages  of  ads  that 
appeared  in  each  of  the  five  Good 
Health  magazines. 

In  addition,  a  value-added  program 
was  included  in  the  Five  Star  pack¬ 
age. 

Copies  of  the  magazines  were  to  be 
sent  to  the  heads  of  hospitals  and 
health  clubs  in  each  market,  as  well  as 
to  the  chairmen  and  human  resource 
directors  of  Fortune  500  companies. 

Each  newspaper  planned  consumer 
events  in  its  city  as  well,  including:  a 
health  and  job  fair  for  health  care 
employees  and  a  health  fair  for  con¬ 
sumers  sponsored  by  the  Boston 
Globe;  an  aerobics  and  entertainment 
event  sponsored  by  the  Chicago  Tri¬ 
bune,  which  invited  advertisers  to  set 
up  booths  and  product  sampling  at  the 
affair;  a  bike  rally  and  health  fair 
hosted  by  the  Los  Angeles  Times, 
which  also  offered  a  two-day  job  fair; 
a  four-mile  Good  Health  Walk,  which 
included  product  sampling  and  fitness 
demonstrations,  as  well  as  a  separate 
job  fair  held  by  the  New  York  Times; 
and  a  health  fair  featuring  seminars 
and  lectures  on  health-related  issues 
and  a  job  fair  for  health  care  employ¬ 
ees  sponsored  by  the  Washington 
Post. 

The  Newspaper  Advertising 
Bureau  supported  the  Five  Star  Buy 
by  handling  advertisers’  billing  under 
its  one  order/one  buy  program. 

The  newspapers  are  slated  to  pub¬ 
lish  a  second  issue  of  the  Good  Health 
Magazine  in  the  spring  of  1990. 

Graphics  editor 
writes  a  book 

Tim  narrower,  assistant  graphics 
editor  of  the  Portland  Oregonian,  is 
the  author  of  a  new  textbook.  The 
Newspaper  Designer’s  Handbook, 
published  by  the  Oregonian. 
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Ala.  survey  looks  at 
what  public  feels 
media  should  cover 

A  survey  by  Southern  Opinion 
Research  found  that  most  Alabam¬ 
ians  believe  the  news  media  should 
report  matters  dealing  with  a  public 
official’s  job  performance  but  should 
not  report  on  personal  affairs  not 
related  to  official  duties. 

The  survey  results  were  recently 
released  in  the  newsletter  of  the  Ala¬ 
bama  Press  Association. 

Pat  Cotter,  a  director  of  Southern 
Opinion  Research,  said  the  general 
standard  of  the  public  on  such  news 
reporting  questions  is,  “If  it’s  not  job- 
related,  the  information  shouldn’t  be 
reported.’’ 

The  survey  was  based  on  inter¬ 
views  with  415  adults  last  July.  It 
found  that  88%  would  report  if  an 
elected  official  had  received  gifts  from 
people  trying  to  influence  the  govern¬ 
ment.  Ten  percent  said  they  would 
not  report  such  a  story. 

The  poll,  which  has  a  5%  margin  of 
error,  also  found  85%  would  report  if 
an  elected  official  had  a  serious  drink¬ 
ing  problem,  while  13%  would  not. 

The  survey  found  only  24%  would 
report  if  a  member  of  an  elected  offi¬ 
cio’s  family  had  a  serious  drinking  or 
drug  problem,  while  69%  said  they 
would  not  report  it. 

Other  questions  and  results; 

•  Would  you  report  the  sources  of 
an  elected  official’s  campaign  funds? 
Yes,  78%;  no,  16%. 

•  Would  you  report  if  an  elected 
official  had  placed  a  member  of  his/ 
her  family  on  the  public  payroll?  Yes, 
77%;  no,  19%. 

•  Would  you  report  if  an  elected 
official  had  a  serious  health  problem? 
Yes,  68%,  no,  28%. 

Would  you  report  if  an  elected  offi¬ 
cial  were  a  homosexual?  Yes,  54%, 
no,  40%. 

Would  you  report  the  amount  and 
sources  of  money  an  elected  official 
earned  outside  his/her  job?  Yes,  52%, 
no,  43%. 

Would  you  report  if  an  elected  offi¬ 
cial  were  having  an  affair  outside  his 
or  her  marriage?  Yes,  47%,  no,  48%. 

—  AP 

St.  Pete  gives  gifts 

The  St.  Petersburg  (Fla.)  Times 
recently  made  a  number  of  charitable 
gifts,  including  $10,000  in  support  of 
St.  Anthony’s  Health  Care  Founda¬ 
tion,  $10,000  in  support  of  the  Pinellas 
County  Education  Foundation  Mini- 
Grant  Program,  which  provides  funds 


for  exemplary  teachers  to  develop 
innovative  projects  in  the  classroom, 
and  $10,000  in  support  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Newspaper  ftiblishers  Associa¬ 
tion  Foundation’s  Minority  Oppor¬ 
tunity  Program. 

Ad  campaign  helps 
student  prepare 
for  job  world 

The  Montgomery  (County)  Educa¬ 
tion  Connection,  a  group  of  Maryland 
businesses  working  with  the  school 
system,  has  launched  a  public  service 
advertising  campaign  to  help  students 
prepare  for  the  job  world. 

Entitled  “High  School:  Take 
advantage  of  a  good  thing,’’  the  cam¬ 
paign  features  profiles  of  high  school 
graduates  from  local  schools  in  one- 
half-page  print  ads. 

The  campaign  was  developed  by 
Ehrlich  Manes  Advertising  and  Pub¬ 
lic  Relations  of  Bethesda.  The 
Gazette  Newspapers,  Rockville,  is 
contributing  space  in  newspaper  edi¬ 
tions  which  cover  the  county. 


Prisoners 

(Continued  from  page  23) 


topics  such  as  the  consequences  of 
filing  frivolous  appeals  and  changes  in 
such  issues  as  deadly  weapons  find¬ 
ings  by  juries. 

“I’m  not  going  to  do  any  free  adver¬ 
tising  for  lawyers  and  I’m  not  going  to 
teach  people  how  to  sue,’’  Collins 
said. 

—  AP 


Letters 

(Continued  from  page  7) 

tion  departments  should  passionately 
apply  the  major  points,  1  am  impatient 
with  the  lack  of  focus,  which  I  believe 
typifies  discussion  in  the  industry. 

What  business  are  newspapers  in? 
The  information  service  business  — 
not  just  delivery  service,  as  the  usual 
discussion  of  customer  service  and 
subscriber  retention  implies  —  but 
also  service  of  gathering,  processing, 
editing,  analyzing  and  presenting 
information.  Each  of  these  elements 
must  have  a  customer  orientation. 
Only  then  will  we  begin  to  see  resolu¬ 
tion,  not  only  of  the  subscriber  reten¬ 
tion  problem  but,  more  importantly, 
the  readership  problem. 

Scott  H.  Heekin-Canedy 


Gripe 

(Continued  from  page  22) 


Louisville  Courier- Journal  manag¬ 
ing  editor  Irene  Nolan  was  especially 
critical  of  the  first  photos  of  the  hang¬ 
ing  of  U.S.  Marine  Col.  William  Hig¬ 
gins. 

“We  didn’t  have  to  debate  whether 
to  use  the  photo  —  because  the  photo 
was  unusable,  at  least  for  our  paper,’’ 
Nolan  said. 

Nolan  also  complained  that  a  wire 
photo  obscured  the  face  of  an  air 
traffic  controller  the  paper  wanted  to 
use  for  a  sidebar  on  this  summer’s 
Sioux  City  jet  crash.  After  paying  a 
$45  extra  fee  for  a  better  shot,  Nolan 
was  miffed  to  see  a  better  photo  move 
about  an  hour  later. 

AP’s  Hal  Buell  said  the  cooperative 
did  mishandle  the  first  air  traffic  con¬ 
trol  photo,  but  the  Higgins  problem 
could  not  be  blamed  on  the  news  ser¬ 
vice. 

“You  have  to  realize  that  was  an 
incredible  bad  videotape  at  the  out¬ 
set,’’  he  said.  The  first  transmission 
went  through  the  “shaky  circuit” 
from  Beirut  and  it  was  not  until  a  copy 
of  the  videotape  was  received  in  New 
York  that  a  better  image  could  be 
generated,  he  said. 

“Many,  many  papers  used  [both 
photos]  with  an  AP  credit  line. 
Around  the  country,  our  copy  seemed 
to  be  the  preferred  one,”  he  said. 


Shop  talk 

(Continued  from  page  68) 


ularly  in  light  of  efforts  to  revive  Yid¬ 
dish  as  a  language  in  New  York  and 
the  renaissance  of  the  Yiddish  culture 
in  the  Soviet  Union. 

“I  went  to  the  Soviet  Union  in 
February  and  found  a  great  interest 
and  love  for  the  language,”  Ostroff 
reported. 

With  a  full-time  editorial  staff  of 
three  and  a  list  of  regular  contributors 
numbering  over  25,  the  Forward, 
Ostroff  asserted,  is  determined  to 
press  the  battle  for  the  issues  it 
believes  in. 

“We’ve  kept  the  Forward  alive 
despite  the  hardships.  I  guess  we’re 
just  one  of  those  papers  that  sur- 


Arrest  protested 

The  Reporters  Committee  for  Free¬ 
dom  of  the  Press  has  protested  the 
arrest  and  confiscation  of  the  pass¬ 
port  of  U.S.  journalist  W.  Scott  Stan¬ 
ley  in  Namibia. 
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Classifled  Advertising 


BENEFIT  FROM  OUR  VAST 
NEWSPAPER  AUDIENCE 


FEATURES 

AVAILABLE 


GENERAL 


Spice  up  your  op-ed  page  with  eloqu¬ 
ence  ana  wit.  Weekly  750  -  word 
column  on  politics  and  public  affairs. 
For  rates,  samples  contact  Marc 
Desmond.  419  Ibth  St.,  Brooklyn,  NY 
(718)  788-8350. 


HILARIOUS  look  at  contemporary  life. 
IN  A  NUTSHELL  will  keep  your  readers 
laughing  every  week.  Award-winner, 
5-year  track  record.  700  words.  Free 
samples,  rates.  Barbara  Naness,  119 
Wasninrton  Ave.,  Staten  Island,  NY 
10314,  (718)  698-6979. 


MOVIE  REVIEWS 


Entertaining,  insightful  movie  reviews 
at  reasoname  rates.  For  samples,  call 
(617)  338-2139. 


PUZZLES 


PUZZLE 

FEATURES 

SYNDICATE 

24515  California  Ave.  #12 
Hemet,  CA  92343 
Phone:  (714)  926-4843 
Daily  and  Sunday  Crossword  Puzzles 
Now  Camera-Ready 


SENIOR  HEALTH 


AMERICA'S  ONLY  GERIATRIC 
HEALTH  COLUMN.  Tenth  year.  Weekly, 
600  words.  Info:  Frank  Macinnis,  MD., 
Box  307,  Edmonton,  Canada  T5J  2J7. 
(403)  472-5555. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


NEWSPAPER  M>PRAISERS 


NEWSPAPER  APPRAISALS  for  estate 
planning,  tax,  partnership,  loan,  depre¬ 
ciation,  insurance,  corporate  and 
oersonal  worth.  Sensible  fees. 
Brochure.  Bolitho-Sterling  Newspaper 
Service,  Robert  N.  Bolitho,  4500  Main, 
Suite  927,  Kansas  City,  MO  64111. 
(816)  932-5310  or  James  C.  Steriing, 
PO  Box  492,  Bo'ivar,  MO  65613  (417) 
326-8700. 


C.  BERKY  &  ASSOCIATES,  INC. 
Consultants  •  Appraisals  •  Sales 
Vast  Network  of  Contacts 
9(X)  N.  Federal  Hm.  -  Suite  160 
Boca  Raton,  FL  33432 
(407)  368-4352 _ 


Fax  your  ad 
to  E&PI 
(212)  929-1259 


NEWSPAPER  APPRAISERS 


COMPREHENSIVE  APPRAISALS 
rendered  in  confidence  with  care  for 
accuracy  and  detail.  Established 
reasonable  prices.  James  W.  Hall,  Jr., 
Jim  Hall  Media  Services 
PO  Box  1088,  Troy,  AL  36081 
(205)  566-7198 
FAX  (205)  566-0170 


NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 


Above  Average 
PERFORMANCE 
SYD  S.  GOULD  &  COMPANY 
2111  Thomas  Drive 
Panama  City,  FL  32407 


BARRY  FRENCH,  Ashlawn  Road, 
Assonet,  MA  02702.  (508)  644-5772 
Appraisals-Consulting-Brokerage 


BILL  MATTHEW  COMPANY  conducts 
professional,  confidential  negotiations 
for  sale  and  purchase  of  highest  quality 
daily  and  weekly  newspapers  in  the 
country.  Before  you  consider  sale  or 
purchase  of  a  property,  you  should  call 

(813)  733-8053  daytime; 

(813)  446-0871  nights: 
or  write  Box  3364,  Clearwater  Beach, 
FL  34630.  No  obligation  of  course. 


BOLITHO-STERLING 
Brokers-Appraisers-Consultants 
Over  600  Newspaper  Sales 
ROBERT  N.  BOLITHO 
4500  Main,  Suite  927 
Kansas  City,  MO  64111 
Office:  (816)  932-5310 
JAMES  C.  STERLING 
PO  Box  492,  Bolivar,  MO  65613 
(417)  326-6700 


BRUCE  WRIGHT,  Media  Consultant 
Newspaper  Sales  -  Consulting 
8937  Laguna  Place  Way 
Elk  Grove,  CA  95758  (916)6^-3987 


Buyers  or  sellers.  Call  Dick  Briggs. 
(803)  457-3846.  No  obligation. 
Sales  •  Appraisals  •  Consulting 
RICHARD  BRIGGS  &  ASSOCIATES 
Box  579,  Landrum,  SC  29356 


DEAN  WAITE 
Media  Services  Division 
Pat  Thompson  Company 
newspapers-shoppers-electronic  media 
4050  Columns  Drive,  Marietta,  GA 
(404)  953-0199 


Fournier  Media  Service  Inc. 
AppraisaleBrokerageeConsulting 
John  L.  Fournier  Jr. 

PO  Box  5789,  Bend,  OR  97708 
Office  (509)  786-4470 


Free  Newspaper  -  Shopper 
Brokerage  *  Appraisal 
John  T.  Cribb  (406)  266-4223 
CRIBB  MEDIA  SERVICE 
Box  1220,  Townsend,  MT  59644 


JAMES  MARTIN  &  ASSOCIATES 
Suite  1000,  65  E.  State  Street 
Columbus,  Ohio  43215 
Phone  (614)  889-9747 
FAX  (614)  889-2659 


JAMES  W.  HALL,  JR. 
Newspaper 

Sales,  Appraisals,  Consultations 
Jim  Hall  Media  Services 
410  Elm  St.  Troy,  AL  36081 

(205)  566-7198 
FAX  (205)  566-0170 


NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 


JIM  WEBSTER  &  ASSOCIATES 
newspaper  sales  &  acquisitions 
812  S.  Goliad,  PO  Box  85() 
Rockwall,  Texas  75087 
(214)  722-3030  (214)  669-1469 


KARL  WRAY,  Newspaper  Broker 
2420  ^uth  Ola  Vista 
San  Clemente,  CA  92672 
(714)  492-5241 


MEL  HODELL,  Newspaper  Broker, 
PO  Box  2277,  Montclair,  CA  91763 
(714)  626-6440 


MEDIAAMERICA  BROKERS 
Straight  talk.  Hard  work.  Results. 
Lenox  Towers,  Suite  1000 
3390  Peachtree  Rd.  NE 
Atlanta,  GA  30326 
(404)  364-6554 
FAX  (404)  233-2318 
TWX  9102402390 


Media  Consuitants,  Inc. 
Brokering  the  Southwest 
for  over  30  years  -  over  150  sales 
Michael  D.  Lindsey,  PO  Box  1797 
Cheyenne,  m  82003  (307)  638-2130 
Robert  Houk,  PO  Box  1584 
Tubac,  AZ  85646  (602)  398-9112 


Pacific  NW  Newspaper  Associates 
Rod  Whitesmith,  (206)  892-7196 
Box  4487,  Vancouver,  WA  98662 


PHILLIPS  MEDIA  SERVICES 
New^per  Brokers— Consultants 
215  Mountain  Dr.,  Suite  101 
Destin,  FL  32541 

RUPERT  PHILLIPS  (904)  837-4040 


R.C.  CRISLER  &  CO.,  INC. 

38  years  in  communications  sales 
Confidential  and  professional  service. 
Brokerage  •  Consultation  •  Appraisal 
Debt  &  Equity  Placement 
GLORIA  BUSHELMAN 
600  Vine  Street,  Suite  2710 
Cincinnati,  Ohio  45202 
(513)  381-7775 


RICKENBACHER  MEDIA  SERVICE 
Many  years  solid  experience  selling 
daily  and  weekly  newspapers.  Contact 
Rickenbacher  Media  at  PO  Box 
792001,  Dallas,  TX  75379.  Or  phone 
(214)  380-9578. 


SHOPPER-NEWSPAPER  BROKER 
John  T.  Cribb  (406)  266-4223 
CRIBB  MEDIA  SERVICE 
Box  1220,  Townsend,  MT  59644 
Specializing  in  shopper  brokerage 


NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 


WAYNE  CHANCEY  CONSULTANTS 
TO  Box  86,  Headland  AL  36345 
(205)  693-2619 


NEWSPAPER  CONSULTANTS 


Andy  RigK  will  help  you  with  newspap¬ 
er  produaion,  plant  and  equipment  and 
industrial  relations  problems.  Large  and 
small.  (914)  246-2750. 


NEWSPAPERS  FOR  SALE 


Consumer  real  estate,  for  sale  by  owner, 
monthly.  Long  Island,  NY.  $75,000. 
Mr.  Morrone  (516)  681-1626. 


Established  New  York  City  weekly. 
Owner  retiring.  Seeks  working  partner 
who  can  selH  write,  manage.  Small 
down  payment.  Take  over  1(j0%  when 
ready  at  predetermined  price.  Box 
4227.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


HAWAIIAN  SHOPPER  -  1989  gross 
projected  at  800,000  -  40%  growth. 

PORTLAND,  OREGON  area  weekly. 
Price  255,000.  Beautiful  area.  70,0()0 
down.  Terms. 

WESTERN  DAILY  -  10%  growth  1989. 
Stable  economy.  Up-to-date  plant.  Very 
profitable.  Will  consider  part  trade  of 
large  weekly  in  west.  Price  1.7  million. 
Terms. 

SOUTHWEST  OREGON  WEEKLY  - 
Small  town  weekly  with  large  shopper 
operation.  525,000  gross.  Price 
390,000.  Terms. 

NORTHWEST  COASTAL  WEEKLY  - 
Resort  area.  Newspaper  and  tourist 
publication.  200,000  gross.  50,000 
down.  Super  terms. 

NORTHWEST  WEEKLY  -  Stable  agri¬ 
cultural  area.  Great  climate.  Perfect 
team  opportunity.  250,000  price. 
Outstanding  terms. 

SPOKANE  AREA  WEEKLY  -  Nice  rural 
living.  Perfect  for  couple.  110,000 
price.  Terms. 

EASTERN  WASHINGTON  -  Price 
90,000.  Good  team  prospect. 

FOURNIER  MEDIA  SERVICES 
TO  Box  5789 
Bend,  Oregon  97708 
(509)  786-4470 
FAX  (509)  786-1779  _ 


Guide  Publications,  Inc.,  of  Baltimore  has  been  sold 
by  H.  Milton  Lasson  and  his  interests  to  R&B  Pub¬ 
lishing  Company  of  Washington,  D.C.,  of  which 
Richard  Sandza  is  president. 

We  are  very  pleased  to  have  served  as  the  broker  in 
the  sale  of  this  fine  newspaper  property. 

RICKENBACHER  MEDIA  SERVICE 
5522  Vista  Meadow 
Dallas,  Texas  75248 
(214)  380-9578 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS 


NEWSPAPERS  FOR  SALE 

Kansas  weekly  2,300  paid  $150,000 
gross.  Publisher  retiring.  Priced  at 
gross.  Terms  available. 

Jim  Webster  (214)  722-3030. 

NEWSPAPER  BUYERS: 

Consider  buying  a  free  paper  business. 
Profits  can  be  excellent  and  values  are 
consistentl9  going  up. 

WEST;  Free  paper,  very  profitable. 
$600,00(),  terms. 

NORTH  CENTRAL;  Free  paper,  very 
profitable,  $275,000,  terms. 

NORTH  CENTRAL;  Free  paper,  very 
profitable,  $600,000,  terms. 
NORTHEAST:  Free  paper,  very  profit¬ 
able,  $300,000,  terms. 

CRIBB  MEDIA,  John  T.  Cribb,  Box 
1220,  Townsend,  MT  59644. 

Northern  Ohio  weekly  newspaper. 
3,000  paid  circulation.  $110,0(}0.  Box 
4221,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

OWNER  RETIRING-SOUTH  TEXAS 
county  seat  weekly.  Nets  well  over 
$100,000  year,  on  gross  of  $250,000. 
$325,000  cash.  Box  4220,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

Popular  monthly  publication  for  sale. 
So.  CA  area.  Now  grossing  $75K.  Sell 
for  gross.  $15K  down.  Easy  to  operate 
Vertical  market.  Lots  of  room  for 
growth.  Ideal  husband/wife  business. 
Box  4171,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Profitable  weekly  newspaper/shopper  in 
growing  community  near  Eugene,  OR. 
Macintosh/laserwriter  equipment.  Gross 
$100K,  Price;  $65K,  $30K  down, 
terms.  PO  Box  11224,  Eugene,  OR 
97440. 

Publishers  are  invited  to  purchase  the 
trade  name  and  goodwill  of  the  San 
Francisco  Progress  and  resume  publish¬ 
ing  this  66-year-old  newspaper.  Call 
Jim  Martin,  (614)  889-9747. 

TEXAS  IS  ON  THE  MOVE!  Tax  reports 
show  that  Texas  business  is  improving. 
Some  good  newspapers  are  on  the 
market,  most  because  publishers  want 
to  retire  and  are  looking  for  capable 
successors.  Or  you  can  pick  up  the 
pieces  on  one  exclusive  county  seat 
weekly  where  there's  been  a  divorce  in 
the  family.  Write  for  our  new  list.  Bill 
Berger,  Associated  Texas  Newspapers, 
1801  Exposition  Blvd.,  Austin,  TX 
78703.  (512)  476-3950. 

WESTERN  OREGON 

Worth  looking  into.  3  community  news 
monthlys,  30  hour  work  weeks.  Less 
than  $147K  gross  with  $45K  down. 
Pacific  NW  Newspaper  Associates 

Rod  Whitesmith,  (206)  892-7196 

Box  4487,  Vancouver,  WA  98662 

NEWSPAPERS  WANTED 

Considering  selling  your  newspaper  and 
have  a  circulation  of  over  4,000?  Write 
Box  3755,  Editor  &  Publisher.  We  are  a 
small  community  newspaper  group  that 
believes  in  local  autonomy. 

Well-known  public  communications 
company  with  reputation  for  quality 
community  newspapers  seeks  small  to 
medium-sized  dailies,  weeklies  with 
potential  to  go  daily,  or  small  newspap¬ 
er  groups.  Company  is  well  financed, 
able  to  pay  cash,  experienced  in  acquis¬ 
itions,  and  interested  in  keeping 
management  in  place.  Confidential iW 
guaranteed.  Write  Box  4191,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

PUBUCATIONS  FOR  SALE 

AHENTION  CHAINS 
I  have  a  package  buy  at  a  low  price  in 
return  for  cash  buyout.  4  publications 
for  one  price.  Making  money  now. 
Potential  outstanding.  By  owner,  call 
(512)  631-2390. 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  for  Octob 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


PUBLICATIONS  FOR  SALE 


Best  Read  Guide  -  America's  #  1  vaca¬ 
tion  mamzines  are  opening  in  vacation 
areas  of  the  country  now!  This  unique 
national  network  has  a  franchise  avail¬ 
able  for  the  right  person.  Protected 
territories,  complete  on  site  training 
and  support.  An  investment  of  $40,000 
and  working  capital.  Live  the  lifestyle 
YOU  desire  working  for  yourself. 
l-(800)  553-3545. 


SANTA  FE  -  Profitable  business  month¬ 
ly.  (505)  982-9792. 


INDUSTRY 

SERVICES 

ADVERTISING  SERVICES 

AD  MANAGER  is  a  program  for  Mac 
Plus  or  later  model.  It  track  ad  sales  by 
salesperson,  Co  and  product.  Runsheets 
and  Budgets  are  also  calculated.  At 
$199.95.  Tel.  (803)  226-8791  Mara- 
natha  Information  Services,  112  Webb 
St.,  Anderson,  SC  29624-1453. 


CIRCULATION  SERVICES 

America's  leading  newspaper 
telemarketing  company. 
CIRCULATION  DEVELOPMENT  INC. 
For  brochure  and  information 
call  toll  free  l-(800)  247-2338. 


A  newspaper  deserves 

the!^best 

Telephone  Sales  &  Door  Crew  Company 
in  the 

UNITED  STATES. 

We  are  that 
COMPANY! 

LEVIS  NATIONAL,  INC. 

(201)  966-5250 


J.  BLENKARN  HOLDINGS 
Canada's  foremost  authority  in 
circulation  telemarketing 
is  now  available  In  the  U.S.A. 
Jeff  Blenkarn  (514)  227-6478. 


KEVIN  S.  PAPPERT 
(313)  673-9533 


THE  PHONE  ROOM  INC. 
"Gold  Bond  Starts” 
daily  and  weekly  newspapers 
Call  Today:  (609)  783-6070. 


VER-A-FAST  CORPORATION 
1-800-327-8463 


Anger  is  a  prelude  to  cour¬ 
age. 

ERIC  HOFFER 


INDUSTRY  SERVICES 
COLOR  SEPARATIONS 

Color 

your 

newspaper 

Specialists 
in  superior  quality 
color  separations 
for  newspapers 

$68 

regular  low  price  for 
separations  up  to  4  col.  x  12  in. 

24  hr. 

turnaround  by  special  request 

800-228-3483 
800-422-11 64/ PA 
717-784-2121 

^  PRESS-ENTERPRISE 

Commercial  Color 

Bloomsburg,  PA  17815 


EQUIPMENT 
&  SUPPLIES 


CAMERA  i  DARKROOM 

Half-Tone  Camera.  NuArc  VV-1418.  For 
stats  and  veeloxes.  Used.  Best  offer. 
Call  Erica  or  Josh.  (212)  280-4771. 


SQUeeze  Lenses. 

Process  camera-lens  specialists. 
Optimize,  align,  focus,  calibrate. 

H.  Carlbom  CK(fptical  213/372-0372. 

COMPUTER  SOFTWARE 

DISPLAY/390  -  Ad  scheduling,  account 
and  contract  management,  sales 
analysis,  billing  and  accounts  receiv¬ 
able  -  all  in  one  software  package.  Rate 
chart  or  column-inch  pricing.  Nancy 
Jacobsen  (415)  488-9279. 


HOLIDAY  DEADLINE 

Due  to  the  Thanksgiving  holiday, 
ads  for  the  November  25th  issue 
must  be  received  by: 

Friday,  November  1 7th,  by  12  noon 
For  line  ads. 

& 

Monday,  Nov.  13th,  for  display  ads. 

Please  note  that  E&P's  offices  will  be 
closed  on  November  23rd  and  24th. 

28,  1989 


EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPUES 


MAILROOM 


1-(315)  336-3100  is  the  number  to 
call  for  spare  parts  for  your  Nolan  and 
Cutler-Hammer  mailroom  equipment. 
NOLAN  PRODUCTS,  Rome,  NY  (315) 
336-3100,  FAX  (315)  336-3177. 


FOR  SALE; 

Signode  ML  II  automatic  bundle  strap¬ 
pers.  Good  condition.  Immediately 
available  for  best  offer.  Call  Steve 
Donnelly  (301)  268-5000. _ 


GOOD  RECONDITIONED  Cheshire  and 
Kirk-Rudy  labeling  machines  with 
single  and  multiwide  label  heads  and 
quarter  folders.  Call  Scott  or  Jim  at 
(800)  527-1668  or  (214)  869-2844. 

MAILROOM 

We  have  all  types  of  belt  and  wire 
stream  conv^ors 
Spare  parts  for  stream  conveyors 
D.C.  &  A.C.  drive  conversions 
Roller  top  conveyors,  all  sizes 
Belt  conveyors,  all  sizes 
Bottom  wrappers  &  pacers 
257  Sta-Hi  stackers 
Baldwin  Count-O-Veyors  -104,  105, 
106,  108 

Signode  tying  machines 
Conveyor  wire 
Wire  pliers 

Mueller-Martini  inserter,  227  3  into  1 
Mueller-Martini  labeling  machine  &  1/4 
folder 

Northeast  Industries,  Inc. 

(213)  256-4791  FAX  (213)  256-7607 

McCain  660  two  into  one  newspaper 
inserter.  9  years  old.  Presently  in 
production.  12,000  per  hour.  Web 
Atlantic  Limited  (902)  450-5611. 

One  labeler,  Avery  gum  label  head  and 
stepper  base  with  stepper  colator  quar¬ 
ter  folder  in  good  condition.  $7,0OO. 
Call  Clint  (406)  523-5279. 


mCELLANEOUS 

3  Unisetters,  rarts.  5  MDT  350s,  parts. 
Readers.  CHEAP.  Jerry  Clark.  (703) 
862-2777. 


STACKER  CRANE 

Two  each  late  model  Conco  overhead 
stacker  bridge  cranes.  86ft  span.  Cab 
operated.  FuTi  magnetic  controls,  5  step 
on  all  motions.  Cutler  Hammer  control, 
mounted  in  NEMA  lA  enclosures.  Re¬ 
volving  trolly  with  telescoping  colume 
and  Vac-U-Lift  attachment.  Cranes  are 
in  excellent  condition.  Armstrong  Crane 
Service  (612)  636-8129. 


NEWSPRINT  FOR  SALE 

28-30  LB  NEWSPRINT  ROLLS  all  sizes 
BEHRENS  International 
485  E.  17th  St..  Suite  400 
Costa  Mesa,  CA  92627-3265 
Telephone:  (714)  64^5565 


PHOTOTYPESemNQ 

Linotron  101  with  Composer,  Graphic 
Tablet  $1()()0:  Polychrone  Poly-Quick 
24  Rapid  Access  Processor  with  spare 
parts  $2000;  Kenro  vertical  '241' 
camera  with  extra  lense  -  25%  to  400% 
$2000.  Call  Joe  Munch  at  (516) 
751-1550. 


LOW  PRICES  ON  POSTSCRIPT  LASER 
PRINTERS!  QMS  PS  810  w/35  faces  & 
SX  Engine.  Crisp  fast  300  DPI,  serial/ 
parallel  or  Apple  Talk.  In  stock  for  fast 
delivery!! 

BOB  WEBER.  (216)  B31-0480. 

FAX  LINE.  (216)  831-1628. _ 

ONE  SYSTEM  PE  TERMINALS:  8's 
$500,  12's  $950,  28's  $1250;  Save 
on  PCB's  at  half  of  manufacturer  price. 
90-day  warranty.  We  will  repair  your 
CPU  spare  rcB's. 

BOB  VyiBER.  (216)  831-0480. 

FAX  LINE.  (216)  831-1628. 
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EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 


PHOTOTVPSEUINQ 


SAVE  ON  PARTS,  BOARDS,  AND  BACK 
UP  TYPESETTING  MACHINES.  Most 
models  of  COMPUGRAPHIC  equipment 
available.  Call  or  fax  GRAPH-X: 
PHONE:  (215)  797-5515 
FAX:  (215)  797-8740. 


_ PRESSES _ 

5  Unit  Goss  Community  press  with 
community  folder  (22  3/4'')  - 1973,  for 
sale  by  owner.  Excellent  condition.  Can 
be  seen  in  operation.  Phone  Jim  Huckie 
(616)  929-3571  or  Fax  (616) 
929-1251. 


ADD-ON  WEB  EQUIPMENT 
4  M.A.N.  1983-84  160  page  double 
3:2  folders 

3  Goss  Mark  II  color  cylinders 
Goss  Mark  V  units 
Goss  Mark  V  doubie  3:2  foiders 
Goss  Mark  V  4-high  angie  bar  sections 
Goss  Mark  Mark  V  doubie  coior 
cylinders 

G<»s  Mark  V  singie  half  decks 
Goss  Mark  V  40’'  digital  reels 
INLAND  NEWSPAPER  MACHINERY 
CORPORATION  (913)492-9050 
Tlx  4-2362  fax#  (913)  492-6217 


CARY  PASTERS 

6  used,  priced  at  $10,000-$25,000 
IPEC,  INCORPORATED 
97  Marquardt  Drive 
Wheeiing,  IL  60090 
(312)  459-9700 %x  (312)  459-9707 


DAILY-KING,  10  units,  1976-1980, 
KJ-8  folder  2:1  draw  Woe. 

BELL  CAMP  INCORPORATED 
(201)  492-8877 


DON’T  SELL  YOUR  PRESS 
Until  You  Contact 
Newman  International  Press  Sales 

"Professional  Marketing  Worldwide 
of  Newspaper  &  Commercial  Web 
Presses  and  Large  Sheetfed  Presses" 

Telephone  (913)  362-8888 
Fax  9133629406  Telex  804294 


DOUBLE  WIDTH  COMPONENTS 
4  M.A.N.  1983-84  160  page  double 
3:2  folders 
Goss  Mk  V  units 
Goss  Mk  V  double  3:2  fodlers 
Goss  Mk  V  4-high  angle  bar  sections 
Goss  Mk  V  double  color  cylinders 
Goss  Mk  V  single  half  decks 
Goss  Mk  V  40^  digital  reels 
INUND  NEWSPAPER  MACHINERY 
CORPORATION 

(913)  492-9050  fax  (913)  492-6217 


GOSS 

Goss  Urbanite  5  units. 

Goss  Urbanite  3  color  units. 

Goss  Urbanite  folders,  roll  stands, 
drives  and  accessories. 

Goss  Suburban  1500  series  unit 

Goss  1500  folder  DP 

Goss  Community  units,  folders. 

Harris  V-25,  5  units,  1978. 

Harris  folders,  roll  stands,  upper 
balloon  formers  &  drives. 

Harris  V25  upper  balloon  former 
Goss  S/C  folder. 

MISCELLANEOUS 
3  Cary  Flying  Pasters 
Urbanite  skip  slitter  upper  formers 
1  Guilmont  1/4  folder  and  trimmer 
1  ATF  Imprinter 
1  Butler  flying  paster 

WANTED:  Newspaper  presses  and 
accessories 

IPEC INCORPORATED 
97  Marquardt  Drive 
Wheeling  (Chicago),  IL  60090 
(312)  459-^00  Telex  206766 


METRO,  22-3/4,  available  immediate¬ 
ly.  8  mono  units  and  2  half  decks.  Addi¬ 
tional  units  can  be  supplied.  ONE, 
Atlanta.  Call  (404)  4^-9351.  Fax 
(404)  458-5836. 
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PRESSES 


GOSS  METROLINER  22  3/4” 

15  -  Mono  units 
3  -  Half  decks 
1  -  Regent  2:1  folder 
9  -  45"  RTP’s 

installed  new  1980/84  &  can  be  seens 
in  operation.  Offered  as  complete  press 
of  on  component  basis. 

INLAND  NEWSPAPER  MACHINERY 
CORPORATION 

(913)  492-9050  fax  (913)  492-6217 
GOSS 

3- Unit  Community,  1967  oil,  wkly. 
available  now 

1- Unit  Community,  grease  lub  - 
recond. 

/tdd-on  SSC  Community  unit  "as  is”  or 
recond. 

8-Unit  600  Series  Urbanite,  available 
now 

4- Unit  500  Series  Urbanite,  available 
now 

Add-on  Urbanite  units  and  folders 

5- Unit  1100  series  Suburban 

2- Unit  Signature  with  folder,  22-3/4” 
2-Unit  Signature  with  folder,  23-9/16” 

HARRIS/COTTRELL 

5- Unit  V-15  A  1967  w/JF7,  good  condi¬ 
tion  and  available  now 

6- Unit  Harris  V-15A  1974  w/JF7 
4-Unit  V-25  w/JFlO,  1978  -  good 
condition  and  available  now 

JF7  folders  and  add-on  units 
KING 

4-Unit  News  King  w/KJ6,  available  now 
Add-on  units,  folders  and  upper  formers 
MISCELLANEOUS 

Enkel  splicer,  ribbon  deck,  press  drives, 
ink  pumps,  gluers  and  more. 

ARE  YOU  CONSIDERING 
SELUNC  YOUR  PRESS? 
CALL  THE  LEADER  FOR  CASH! 

INLAND  NEWSPAPER  MACHINERY 
CORPORATION 
Lenexa,  Kansas 

(913)  492-9050  fax  (913)  492-6217 


NEW  LISTINGS 

21- 1/2”  cutoff: 

Goss  C150,  4-High  (2) 

22"  cutoff: 

Goss  Urbanite,  7  units 

Goss  SSC  folder,  balloon 

Super  Gazette,  4  units  &  satellite 

22- 3/4”  cutoff 

Goss  Metro,  8  units,  2  decks 
Goss  Urbanite,  7  units,  3-color, 
1976 

Goss  Urbanite,  4  units,  1964 

Goss  SSC,  4  units 

Goss  SC,  8  units,  2  folders 

Harris  845,  8  units 

Harris  V25,  8  units,  two  JF25 

Harris  V25,  6  units,  JF25 

Daily  King,  10  units,  KJ8 

M.A.N.  UniMan  2/2,  4  units  2  decks 

TKS  double  width,  5  units,  1  deck 


Miscellaneous: 

MEG  D200  splicer  (2) 

Custom-Bilt  trimmers,  TK300  (3) 
Upper  formers  for  Community,  SC, 
SSC,  and  Urbanite  folders 


ONE  Corporation/Atlanta 
(404)  458-9351  Telex  700563 

PRESS 

Make  your  old  R.T.P.’s  into  new 
Tension  panel  upgraded  to 
simplified  system 

Paster  panel  upgraded  to  Goss  digital 


Northeast  Industries,  Inc. 

(213)  256-4791  FAX  (213)  256-7607 


PRICE  REDUCED 
FOR  IMMEDIATE  SALE 
4-Unit  1984  Windmoeller  Hoelscher 
press  with  3  half  decks,  double  3:2 
folder  &  RTPs.  Cut-off  is  23-9/16”  but 
can  be  reduced  to  22”.  Available  for 
immediate  removal. 

Inland  Newspaper  Machinery  Corp. 
(913)  492-9050  Fax  (913)  492-6217 


E&P  Classified 


Selling  Supplies? 
Buying  or  Selling 
Used  Equipment? 


Put  your  ad  in  E&P  Classified,  where  you'll 
find  better  prospects  and  better  buys 
. . .  whether  it's  a  press,  phototypesetting  or 
mailroom  equipment,  camera  &  darkroom 
equipment  and  supplies,  or  computers  and 
computer  software. 

Rates  and  order  form  in  Classified  section. 
All  mail  and  calls  go  to: 

Editor  &  Publisher 
11  West  19th  St. 

New  York,  N.Y.  10011 
(212)  675-4380 


Y/hen  you  need  Classified, 
we're  here  —  every  week! 
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EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES  I  HELP  WANTED 


PRESSES 


GOSS  COMMUNITY 
REBUILT 

Units-Folders-Parts 

GUARANTEED 

Press-Components 

Offset  Web  Sales,  Inc. 
73  N.  Sunset  Dr. 
Camano  Island,  WA  98292 
(206)  387-0097 
FAX  206-387-9090 


WEB  OFFSET  PRESSES 

8-Unjt  Harris  Graphics  NC  400, 

2  JF-40  Folder 

Harris  V-15  A  6  units,  new  style  with 
JF-1  folder  22-3/4"  c.o. 

8-Unit  Goss  suburban  1000  Series, 
2-SC-Folder 

2-Unit  V-22  w/JF-1  Folder 

Harris  JF-4  combination  folder  with  1/2 
&  1/4  and  double  parallel  22-3/4” 
c.o. 

Harris  upper  former  for  V  series  folders 

Sheeter,  Clark-Aiken  from  a  Harris  V 
series  press,  22-3/4"  by  36”  double¬ 
width 

Count-o-veyor  2  model  104,  as-is  or 
rebuilt  with  Tach  generators 
MIRACLE  INDUSTRIES,  INC. 

259  GREAT  HILL  RD. 

NAUGATUCK,  CT  06770 

(203)  723-0928  Fax  (203)  723-0394 

215  Coastline  Road 
Sanford,  FL  32771 

(407)  321-3505  Fax  (407)  330-7556 


U.O.P.  3-color  for  Goss  Community, 
1982,  lever  key  fountains.  Available  30 
days.  ONE,  Atlanta.  Call  (404) 
458-9351.  Fax  (404)  458-5836. 


WANTED  TO  BUY  When  work  is  soulless,  life 

If  you  have  a  quality  press,  Goss  Harris  cHfloo  anH  Hioc 
or  King  to  sell:  Please  call  Frank  (201)  ^ 

492-8877.  No  dealers  please.  ALBERT  CAMUS 


Chairperson.  Department  of  Communi¬ 
cations,  The  University  of  Tennessee  at 
Martin,  beginning  Fall  1990.  Responsi¬ 
ble  for  leadership  of  academic  unit 
consisting  of  seven  faculty  members, 
200  majors,  and  communications  prog¬ 
rams  in  broadcasting,  journalism,  and 
public  relations.  Applicant  must  have 
an  earned  doctorate  in  a  communica¬ 
tions  field,  demonstrated  excellence  in 
teaching  and  research,  and  ability  to 
provide  leadership  in  enhancing  teach¬ 
ing.  One-half  time  teaching  r^uired, 
with  experience  in  broadcasting  and 
photography/graphics  instruction  help¬ 
ful.  Rank  and  sala^  dependent  on  qual¬ 
ifications.  Send  vita  and  three  current 
letters  of  recommendation  to  Dorotha 
Norton,  Search  Committee  Chair,  305 
Gooch  Hall,  UTM,  Martin,  Tennessee 
38238.  Review  of  applications  will 
begin  on  December  15, 1989,  but  posi¬ 
tion  will  remain  open  until  filled.  UTM 
is  an  Affirmative  Action/Equal  Oppor¬ 
tunity  Employer.  Women  and  minorities 
are  encouraged  to  apply.  _ 


GRADUATE  ASSISTANTSHIPS  -  Assis- 
tantships  available  to  students  with 
strong  backgrounds  in  journalism, 
broadcasting,  advertising,  public  rela¬ 
tions  and  interpersonal-organizational 
communication.  Graduate  program 
offers  a  master's  degree  in  Communica¬ 
tion.  Interpersonal/Public  Communica¬ 
tion,  and  Public  Relations.  Tuition  and 
$4,500  per  academic  year.  For  more 
information  contact  Dr.  E.  Joseph 
Broussard,  (318)  231-6103,  or  write  to 
IJniversity  of  Southwestern  Louisiana, 
Communication  Department,  PO  Box 
43650,  Lafayette,  LA  70504. 


HELP 

WANTED 


Assistant  Professor.  Department  of 
Communications,  The  University  of 
Tennessee  at  Martin,  assistant  profes¬ 
sor  (tenure  track)  to  teach  undergradu¬ 
ate  broadcasting  classes,  including 
television  production,  introduction  to 
broadcasting  classes,  television  direc¬ 
tion,  and  electronic  field  production. 

Qualifications  include  Ph.  D.  in 
communications,  background  in 
production,  familiarity  with  commercial 
and  public  broadcasting.  College  teach¬ 
ing  experience  desired.  Send  letter  of 
application,  vita  and  three  current 
letters  of  recommendation  to  Norman 
Greer,  305  Gooch  Hall,  UTM,  Martin, 

Tennessee  38238.  Review  of  applica¬ 
tions  will  begin  on  December  15, 1989, 
but  position  will  remain  open  until 
filled.  UTM  is  an  Affirmative  Action/ 

Equal  Opportunity  Employer.  Women  M.S.  -  Jour 
and  minorities  are  encouraged  to  apply.  Communicat 

Tennessee  i 

-  experienced  j 

JOURNALISM:  George  Washington  tions practitii 
University  has  tenure-track  assistant  or  fgm  in  media 
associate  professor  vacancy  for  mass  '  ^  prograi 
communication,  reporting,  free-lance  sionals  desii 

features  in  undergrad  8. A.  news-  media  admir 

editorial  program.  Salary  based  on  tantships  avi 

professional  academic  experience,  Howard,  Com 

M.A.  required.  Start  Aug.  1990,  Tennessee, 

academic  year.  Application  with  refer-  Complete  ap'i 

ences,  any  samples  by  Dec.  1, 1989,  to  March  1  GR 

Prof.  Phil  Robbins,  Journalism,  George  Minorities  a 

Washington  University,  Washington,  nreedtoaoD 

DC,  20052.  AA/EEO  Employer. 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  for  October  28,  1989 


JOURNALISM/MASS  COMMUNICA¬ 
TION  POSITION:  The  University  of 
Arkansas  at  Little  Rock  Department  of 
Journalism  seeks  a  faculty  member  with 
the  expertise  and  ability  to  teach  skills 
courses  (in  print  journalism,  broadcast 
journalism  or  public  information)  and 
graduate  courses.  The  position  requires 
a  doctorate  or  law  degree  with  appropri¬ 
ate  professional  experience  or  a 
master’s  degree  with  extensive  profes¬ 
sional  experience.  This  is  a  tenure-track 
position  at  the  assistant  or  associate 
professor  level  starting  in  August  1990. 
The  department  has  ACEJMC  accredita¬ 
tion  and  is  located  in  the  state's  media 
center.  Send  resume  and  three  names 
of  references  to  Search  Committee 
Chair,  (department  of  Journalism, 
UALR,  2801  S.  University  Ave.,  Little 
Rock,  AR  72204.  The  application 
review  process  will  start  on  Nov.  27  and 
continue  until  the  position  is  filled. 

Applications  will  be  subject  to  inspec¬ 
tion  under  the  Arkansas  Freedom  of 
Information  Act. 

The  University  of  Arkansas  at  Little 
Rock  is  an  Affimative  Action,  Equal 
Opportunity  Employer  and  actively 
seeks  the  candidacy  of  minorities  and 
women. 


M.S.  -  Journalism.  The  College  of 
Communications  at  The  University  of 
Tennessee  invites  applications  from 
experienced  journalists  and  public  rela¬ 
tions  practitioners  for  its  graduate  prog¬ 
ram  in  media  management.  This  unique 
'  M.S.  program  is  designed  for  profes¬ 
sionals  desiring  advanced  training  in 
media  administration.  Graduate  assis- 
tantships  available.  Contact  Dr.  H.H. 
Howard,  Communications,  University  of 
Tennessee,  Knoxville,  TN  37996. 
Complete  applications  for  fall  1990  due 
March  1.  GRE  required. 

Minorities  and  women  are  especially 
urged  to  apply. 


HELP  WANTED 


ACADEMIC 


The  University  of  Iowa: 

The  School  of  Journalism  and  Mass 
Communication  invites  applications  for 
two  tenure-track  faculty  positions  for 
fall,  1990.  Desired  intellectual  areas 
are  visual  communication,  twentieth- 
century  media  history  or  media  policy. 
Preference  will  be  given  to  applicants 
with  expertise  in  a  visual  area  such  as 
typography,  publication  design  or 
photography,  or  in  journalistic  writing. 
Applicants  should  have  an  excellent 
record  of  research  or  creative  activity, 
and  should  be  able  to  contribute  to  both 
undergraduate  and  graduate  levels  of 
the  program.  The  Ph.D.  is  preferred;  the 
M.A.  or  M.F.A.  with  exceptional  profes¬ 
sional  or  academic  experience  will  be 
considered.  Salary  is  dependent  upon 
qualifications.  In  filling  these  positions, 
the  School  seeks  to  diversify  its  faculty 
with  respect  to  gender  and  underrepre¬ 
sented  minorities.  Screening  of  applica¬ 
tions  will  begin  January  10,  1990,  and 
will  continue  until  the  positions  are 
filled.  Applicants  should  send  a  cover 
letter,  vita  and  three  letters  of  reference 
to  Albert  D.  Talbott,  Chair,  Faculty 
Search  Committee,  School  of  Journal¬ 
ism  and  Mass  Communication,  The 
UniversiW  of  Iowa,  Iowa  City,  Iowa 
52242.  The  University  of  Iowa  is  an 
Equal  Opportunity/Affirmative  Action 
Employer. 


Three  anticipated  assistant  professor, 
tenure  track  positions  available:  1) 
Broadcasting/Telecommunications 
Theory  and  Policy.  Emphasis  on  impact 
of  broadcasting  on  society,  comparative 
information  systems,  technology  and 
international  communication.  2) 
Research  Methods.  Emphasis  on  quan¬ 
titative  research;  behavioral  survey, 
content  analysis,  and  experimental. 
Secondary  emphasis  on  specialty 
reporting,  in  such  areas  as  science  and 
technology,  and  the  environment.  3) 
Government/Mass  Media.  Emphasis  on 
political  campaigns,  political  economy 
of  mass  media,  public  policy  analysis, 
and  mass  media  and  political  institu¬ 
tions.  Ph.D.  or  near  completion,  strong 
interest  in  research  required.  Teaching 
and  professional  experience  highly 
desirable.  Application  letter,  vita  and  3 
letters  of  reference  to:  Prof.  Richard 
Hixson,  Chair,  Search  Committee, 
Dept,  of  Journalism  &  Mass  Media, 
Rutgers  Univ.,  4  Huntington  St.,  New 
Brunswick,  NJ  08903.  CJecember  31, 
1989  deadline.  Rutgers  is  an  affirma¬ 
tive  action/equal  opportunity  employer 


Classified  Advertising 
(212)  675-4380 


ADMINISTRATIVE 


HELP  WANTED 


ACADEMIC 


University  of  Florida  College  of 
Journalism  &  Communications 

Photojournalism  position,  assistant  or 
associate  professor,  at  the  University  of 
Florida.  Master's  degree  and  minimum 
five  years  experience  preferred.  Nine- 
month,  tenure-track  position  with  po^i- 
bility  of  summer  employment.  Mini¬ 
mum  salary  $32,000  and  competitive 
depending  on  qualifications.  Starting 
date  August  1990.  Persons  especially 
interests  in  new  photojournalism  tech¬ 
nologies  are  urged  to  apply.  College 
offers  excellent  facilities.  Applications 
must  be  postmarked  by  Dec.  1,  1989. 
Send  letter  of  application,  vita  and 
three  professional  or  academic  refer¬ 
ences  to  Dr.  Jon  Roosenraad, 
Chair, Department  of  Journalism, 
University  of  Florida,  Gainesville,  FL 
32611.  (An  AA/EEO  Employer).  Photo¬ 
graphs  and  portfolio  materials  will  not 
be  returned  unless  accompanied  by  a 
postage-paid  envelope. 


ADMINISTRATIVE 


ASSISTANT  TO  COMPANY  PRESIDENT 
Management  training  position  for 
minority  journalist  with  minimum  3 
years  newsroom  experience  and 
commitment  to  career  in  newspaper 
management.  Trainee  will  serve  for  one 
year  as  hands-on  assistant  to  company 
president  in  all  aspects  of  managing 
small  newspaper  group.  Begins 
Summer/Fall  1990.  Salary  commensu¬ 
rate  with  experience.  Relocation  allow¬ 
ance.  Application  deadline  Feb.  2. 
1990.  Please  send  resume,  two  letters 
of  recommendation  and  500-word 
essay  describing  reasons  for  interest  in 
position  to: 

Mr.  Loren  F.  Ghiglione,  President, 
Worcester  (Jounty  Newpapers,  25  Elm 
Street,  Southbridge,  MA  01550. 


ASSOCIATE  PUBLISHER  -  Once  in  a 
lifetime  opportunity  to  have  fun  while 
running  the  day  to  day  operations  of  a 
20  year  old,  L.l.  alternative/ 
entertainment  paper.  Strong  back¬ 
ground  in  sales,  production,  circulation 
to  develop  market  potential.  Letter, 
resume,  salary  requirements  to  Box 
303,  Roslyn,  NY  11576. 


CONTROLLER/ 

CHIEF  FINANCIAL  OFFICER 
Zone  2,  20,000  circulation  daily  news¬ 
paper  seeking  controller/chief  financial 
officer.  Responsibilities  include  general 
ledger,  accounts  receivable,  accounts 
payable,  credit  collections,  payroll  and 
benefit  handling.  Candidate  should 
have  experience  in  budgeting  and  cost 
analysis;  also  managerial  skills.  Please 
send  resume  with  salary  history  to  Box 
4210,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


ELECTRONICS  MANAGER 

Desk  top  publishing  manager  is  wanted  to  help  us  make 
transition  to  this  new  technology  in  our  technical 
magazine  division.  Will  head  a  department  of  layout 
and  design  artists  and  programmers  located  in  New 
Jersey.  Some  experience  in  DTP  required.  Back¬ 
ground  as  Art  Director  or  experience  in  magazine 
design  and  graphics  essential. 

Send  resume  and  salary  requirements  to: 

Box  183 . Suite  1008 

1 10  West  34  St.,  New  York  10001 

An  Equal  Opportunity  Employer  M/F 


MANAGEMENT 

OPENINGS 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER 

For  medium  size  daily  in  highly  competitive 
martlet.  Report  to  Publisher  and  must  have 
prior  management  experience  in  competitive 
market.  Promotion  and  marketing  skills  are 
most  important.  Degree  preferred.  Salary  in  the 
sixties  plus  bonus. 

REGIONAL  SALES  MANAGER 

For  large  weekly  group  on  the  west  coast  and 
part  of  a  major  chain.  Reports  to  VP-Sales  and 
will  be  responsible  for  field-coaching  and 
training  sales  representatives.  Must  be  a 
hands-on  manager  and  one  who  will  go  out  in 
the  field  with  the  reps.  Salary  in  the  forties 
plus  bonus. 

DATA  PROCESSING  MANAGER 

For  medium  size  daily  located  on  the  east  coast 
and  part  of  a  major  newspaper  chain.  Will 
report  to  the  Publisher  and  be  responsible  for 
all  new  systems.  Must  have  prior  expenence  in 
production  systems,  pagination  etc.  Degree 
required.  Salary  in  the  forties. 

CIRCULATION  MANAGER 

For  75,000  daily  located  in  the  midwest  and 
part  of  a  newspaper  chain.  Will  report  to  the 
Circulation  Director  and  function  as  the  #2 
person.  Must  have  prior  circulation  manage¬ 
ment  experience  with  a  comparable  size  or 
larger  daily.  Salary  in  the  forties. 


For  75,000  daily  located  in  the  southwest  and 
part  of  a  major  newspaper  chain.  Will  report  to 
the  Ad  Director  and  have  overall  responsibili^ 
for  all  classified  advertising  revenue.  Salary  in 
the  upper  thirties  plus  bonus. 

AD  MANAGER 

For  weekly  located  in  a  highly  competitive 
eastern  market.  Will  have  responsibili^  for 
retail  revenue  only.  Weekly  is  well  established 
and  all  paid.  Salary  in  the  low  forties  plus 
bonus. 

CIRCULATION  MANAGER 

For  50,000  daily  located  on  the  east  coast.  Will 
report  to  the  Circulation  Director  and  will  have 
responsibility  for  all  home  delivery.  Will  assist 
in  changing  system  to  all  adult  carriers  over 
the  next  few  years.  Salary  in  the  upper  thirties 
plus  bonus. 

PRESS  SUPERVISOR 

For  large  weekly  and  commercial  printing  com¬ 
pany  located  on  the  east  coast.  Report  to  VP- 
Production  and  supervise  press  crews  of  10  to 
12  on  either  2nd  or  3rd  shift.  Experience  with 
Goss  Communities  preferred,  but  not  requited. 
Salary  in  the  thirties. 

SALES  MANAGER 

For  weekly  group  located  in  the  southwest. 
Report  to  Publisher  and  supervise  a  small  staff 
as  well  as  handling  an  account  list.  Salary  in 
the  thirties  plus  bonus. 

All  positions  fee  paid. 
Send  resume  In  confidence 
or  call: 

Patrick  Quinn 


l>c|cj 


Post  Office  Box  1641 
Media,  PA  19063 
(215)  353-4722 
Fax  (215)  353-2207 


HELP  WANTED 


ADMINISTRATIVE 


CHIEF  FINANCIAL  OFFICER 
MediaNews  Group  is  seeking  to  fill  this 
top  staff  p9sition  with  a  uniquely  quali¬ 
fied  individual.  The  ideal  candidate 
should  possess  the  skills  and  experi¬ 
ence  to  manage  a  staff  of  13  providing 
legal,  tax,  accounting  and  financial 
services  to  approximately  18  daily 
newspapers  and  many  other  weekly 
newspapers  throughout  the  United 
States.  MediaNews  Group  Is  privately 
owned  with  6,000  employees  and 
revenues  of  $400  million. 

Desired  background  Includes  strengths 
in  accounting  and  finance  with  expo¬ 
sure  to  tax  and  legal.  Must  be  at  ease 
working  with  lawyers,  bankers  and 
insurance  company  lenders.  MBA/CPA 
is  preferred  as  is  acquisition  experi¬ 
ence.  Proven  integrity  is  a  must. 

Salary  as  required  with  excellent  bene¬ 
fits.  Equity  participation  is  available 
after  one  year. 

Contact;  Jim  Janiga 
Human  Resources  Director 
The  Houston  Post  Company 
PO  Box  4747 
Houston,  TX  77210-4747 
(713)  840-5622  Office 
(713)  840-6997  Telefax 


ADMINISTRATIVE  PERSONNEL  -  See 
our  ad  under  "Editorial."  SACRAMEN¬ 
TO  UNION  PUBLISHING  COMPANY. 


Invest  in  Your  Future. 
Subscribe  to  E&P  Today! 
Call  (212)  675-4380 


DIRECTOR  OF 
MAILING/CIRCULATION 
We  are  a  major  New  York  shopper 
publisher  that  is  seeking  a  proven 
professional  to  direct  the  explosive 
growth  of  our  mailing,  inserting  and 
door-to-door  delivery  system.  If  you 
thrive  on  responsibility  and  can  evalu¬ 
ate  and  implement  changes  to  systems 
and  equipment  this  is  a  good  career 
opportunity.  We  offer  excellent  earnings 
and  a  comprehensive  company  paid 
benefits  package.  Mail  resume,  with 
salary  history  to: 

Marks  Roiland  Communications,  Inc. 
26  Jericho  Turnpike 
Jericho,  NY  11753 
Attn;  Personnel 


GENERAL  MANAGER 
Of  commercial  printing  division  of  a 
small,  daily  newspaper.  Must  be  a  lead¬ 
er  for  approximately  10  employees. 
Must  have  experience  in  both  sales  and 
production.  Located  in  Zone  2.  Send 
resume,  and  salary  requirements  to  Box 
4177,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Zone  9  opportunity  for  hands-on  general 
manager  with  strong  emphasis  in  sales 
and  marketing  at  rapidly  expanding 
paid  weekly  In  outstanding  market. 
People  and  leadership  skills  are  essen¬ 
tial.  If  you  can  sell  and  motivate  others 
to  sellas  well,  value  quality  and  service, 
are  a  team  player,  and  performance 
oriented,  you  may  wish  to  apply.  Excel¬ 
lent  fringe  benefit  plan;  outstanding 
salary  and  bonus  package.  Growth 
oriented  company.  Send  resume  to  Box 
4208,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


ADVERTISING 


ADVERTISING  MANAGER 
We  are  seeking  that  unique  individual 
who  is  able  to  motivate  and  develop  an 
advertising  staff  that  will  aggressively 
sell  advertising  to  area  merchants.  The 
person  able  to  accomplish  this  feat  will 
open  up  a  veiy  successful  future  for 
himself/herself.  The  daily  newspaper 
r^uesting  this  individual  is  of  m^ium 
size  and  is  located  in  Zone  2.  Send 
resume  to  Box  4179,  Editor  & 
,  Publisher. 


HELP  WANTED 


ADVERTISING 


ADVERTISING  DIRECTOR 
for  12  year-old,  25,000  news  and  arts 
weekly  in  vibrant,  beautiful  lakeside 
community.  Competitive  pay,  benefits, 
incentives  -  including  possible  substan¬ 
tial  equity  position.  Write: 

Nat  Winthrop,  Publisher 
Vanguard  Press,  PO  Box  928 
2 


ADVERTISING  MANAGER 
tor  fast  growing  13,500  daily  in  Griffin, 
GA.  Persons  interested  must  be  exper¬ 
ienced  in  all  areas  of  retail,  classified 
and  national  advertising.  Must  be  able 
to  train  and  motivate  sales  staff  and  not 
afraid  of  competition.  Candidates 
should  be  able  to  create  and  implement 
ways  to  expand  market  share  while 
handling  details  of  a  small  daily  news¬ 
paper.  Griffin,  GA  is  a  beautiful  ci^  of 
55,000  located  forty  miles  south  of 
Atlanta.  Good  company  benefits  and 
starting  salary  coupled  with  excellent 
advancement  possibilities  make  this  an 
excellent  opportunity.  Please  mail 
resume  with  salary  history  to  Publisher, 
Griffin  Daily  News,  PO  Drawer  M,  Grif¬ 
fin,  GA  30224. 


ADVERTISING  DIRECTOR 
Daily  with  surrounding  weeklies  needs 
Director  of  Advertising,  to  lead  staff  of 
18.  Candidates  must  be  strong  in 
hiring,  training,  managing  and  motivat¬ 
ing  outside  staff  to  sell  small  and 
midsize  accounts.  Must  be  able  to  close 
a  sale.  Ad  Management  a  must.  Salary 
and  bonus  are  excellent  for  this  job  in  a 
Zone  2  most  desirable  location.  Send 
resume  to  Box  4232,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


ADVERTISING  SALES  REP 

We  are  looking  for  a  highly  motivated  ad 
sales  pro  who  can  make  an  immediate 
Impact  on  our  highly  successful  one 
year  role  newspaper/magazine  covering 
hunting,  fishing,  camping  and  boating 
in  the  b^utiful  Pacific  Northwest.  This 
straight  commission  position  will  allow 
you  to  determine  your  own  financial 
future.  Call  Charles  Leininger, 
Publisher,  Pacific  Northwest  Outdoors. 
Bellevue.  WA  (206)  881-2669. 


ADVERTISING  DIRECTOR  -  The 
Bismarck  Tribune  Is  a  fast-growing 
30,000  daily  with  modern  facilities  in  a 
prosperous  state  capital  in  one  of  Am¬ 
erica’s  last  frontiers  -  clean,  crime- 
free,  rich  in  resources,  outdoor  recrea¬ 
tion  and  business  opportunity.  We  need 
an  ad  director  who  can  set  and  achieve 
goals  and  has  the  track  record  to  prove 
It.  Write;  Paula  Redmann,  Human 
Resources  Manager,  Box  1498, 
Bismarck,  ND  58502. 


ADVERTISING 


ADVERTISING 

ACCOUNT  REPRESENTATIVE 
Fast  growing  Manhattan  weekly  publi¬ 
cation  seeks  aggressive  motivated  sales 
dynamo.  Ad  sales  experience  required. 
Excellent  salary,  bonus  and  benefit 
package  to  the  right  sales  professional 
who  can  (MAKE  IT  HAPPEN).  Send 
resume  to; 

VP  Marketing,  Access  Press 
363  7th  Ave. 

New  York,  NY  10001. 


Classified  Advertising  Manager 
Southeastern  PA  daily  and  SUN  search¬ 
ing  for  creative  result-oriented  Classi¬ 
fied  Manager.  Individual  must  be  highly 
self-motivated  with  experience  in 
telemarketing/phone  operation.  Collie 
degree  with  experience  in  competitive 
market  real  plus.  All  inquiries  confiden¬ 
tial.  Send  resume  with  salary  require¬ 
ments  to:  Tim  Birch,  Bucks  County 
Courier  Times,  8400  Route  13,  Levit- 
town,  PA  19057. 


CUSSIFIED  ADVERTISING  MANAGER 
Our  Pulitzer  Prize  winning  newspapers 
owned  by  Multi-Media  are  looking  tor  a 
self-starter,  goal-oriented  manager  with 
successful  record  of  motivating  and 
developing  a  strong  and  aggressive  clas¬ 
sified  sales  staff.  The  right  candidate 
will  have  complete  knowledge  of  direct¬ 
ing  the  day-to-day  activities  of  a  classi- 
fiM  department,  including  sales  train¬ 
ing,  telemarketing  and  promotion. 
Competitive  salary,  full  benefits  pack¬ 
age  including  MBO.  Please  send 
resume  with  cover  letter  to  Personnel 
Department,  The  Montgomery 
Advertiser/Alabama  Journal,  200 
Washington  Ave.,  Montgomery,  AL 
36104.  EOE. 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING  MANAGER 
The  Times-Unlon,  one  of  Florida’s 
major  metropolitan  newspapers,  is 
seeking  a  highly  experienced  individual 
to  restructure  its  classified  advertising 
department.  The  ideal  candidate  should 
be  an  excellent  manager  of  people  and 
have  the  ability  to  develop  effective 
pricing  strategies,  contemporary  classi¬ 
fied  formats  and  to  develop  a  top-notch 
sales  organization.  The  Times-Union 
offers  a  highly  competitive  salary  and 
incentive  program.  Please  respond  with 
letter  and  resume  to  Paul  M.  Cohen, 
Corporate  Director  of  Marketing,  Morris 
Communications  Corporation,  PO  Box 
1949,  Jacksonville,  fI  32231. 


ADVERTISING  PERSONNEL  -  See  our 
ad  under  “Editorial.’’  SACRAMENTO 
UNION  PUBLISHING  COMPANY. 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 
SALES  EXECUTIVE 

TEXAS  MONTHLY  magazine  and  DOMAIN,  the  lifestyle  mag¬ 
azine  of  TEXAS  MONTHLY,  seek  Austin-based  individual  to 
develop  the  “Marketplace”  advertising  sections  for  these  nationally 
respected  and  award-winning  publications  reaching  over 
1 ,500,000  Texans  each  month  with  $22  +  billion  in  buying  pow¬ 
er.  Individual  must  have  3-5  years  experience  in  telemarketing 
and  advertising  sales,  strong  organization  skills,  high  energy 
and  creative  capabilities.  Word  processing  skills  a  plus.  College 
degree  preferred.  Send  rdsumd  and  base/ incentive  compen¬ 
sation  requirements  in  confidence  to;  Jim  Stone,  Sales  Develop¬ 
ment  Manager,  TEXAS  MONTHLY,  Post  Office  Box  1569,  Austin, 
Texas  78767-1569. 


DOMAIN 


AN  EQUAL  OPPORTUNITY  EMPLOYER 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  for  October  28,  1989 


HELP  WANTED 


ADVERTISING 


CLASSIFIED  MANAGER 
60,000  circulation  and  growing  daily/ 
weekly  newspaper  group  seeks  creative 
manager  to  develop  a  1990’s  classified 
stratern  for  three  newspapers.  Previous 
classiried  experience  in  competitive 
market  a  plus.  Opportunity  in  explosive 
market.  Tribune  Co.  benefits.  Send 
resume  to  Human  Resources  Director. 
SDR/Times  Advocate  Newspapers,  207 
East  Pennsylvania  Ave.,  Escondido,  CA 
92025. 


DISPLAY  ADVERTISING  MANAGER 
The  Northampton  Daily  Hampshire 
Gazette,  an  independent  paper  of 
21,000  circulation  in  the  lovely 
Connecticut  River  Valley  of  Massa¬ 
chusetts,  is  seeking  a  Display  Advertis¬ 
ing  Manager  to  supervise  and  train  a 
staff  of  15. 

The  ideal  candidate  will  have  had  exper¬ 
ience  across  a  variety  of  selling  situa¬ 
tions,  be  able  to  identify  opportunities 
and  problems  and  development  and 
implement  effective  responses,  and  be 
committed  to  a  philosophy  that  places  a 
premium  on  quality  service  and 
community  newspapering. 

An  attractive  compensation  package, 
the  opportunity  for  advancement,  and 
challenges  certain  to  maximize  personal 
and  professional  growth  will  be  offered 
in  return.  Please  send  a  letter  explain¬ 
ing  your  reasons  for  applying  together 
with  a  resume  and  salary  history  to: 

Don  Nunes 

Director  of  Advertising  And  Marketing 
The  Daily  Hampshire  Gazette 
115  Conz  St.  PO  Box  299 
Northampton,  MA  01060 
All  responses  will  be  held  in  confi¬ 
dence.  We  are  an  Equal  Opportunity 
Employer. 


Independent  Media  Group,  a  privately 
own^  group  of  small  daily  newspapers 
in  Wisconsin,  is  accepting  applications 
for  advertising  sales  representatives. 
We  prefer  applicants  with  a  minimum  of 
two  years  experience  and  a  related 


and  benefit  package  and  an  opportunity 
for  advancement.  Send  resume  and 
references  to  Gary  B.  Gaier,  Indepen¬ 
dent  Media  Group,  PO  Box  69,  Chippe¬ 
wa  Falls,  Wl  54729. 


Human  beings  can  alter 
their  lives  by  altering  their 
attitudes  of  mind. 
WILLIAMS  JAMES 


ART/GRAPHICS 


HELP  WANTED 


ART/GRAPHICS 


ART  DIRECTOR 

Exceptional  opportunity  to  join  a  grow¬ 
ing  media  group.  NY  area  publications 
company  seeks  top-notch  professional 
art  director.  Must  be  able  to  handle 
production  and  photo  staffs,  have  a 
strong  sense  of  typography  and  work 
well  with  editorial  and  advertising 
departments.  Conceptual  skills  a  plus. 
Minimum  2  years  experience.  Excellent 
salary  and  benefits.  Box  4229,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


CREATIVE  SERVICES  MANAGER 
One  of  the  nation's  finest  newspapers  is 
seeking  a  highly  creative  manager  to 
oversee  Creative  Services  in  the  corpo¬ 
rate  marketing  department.  Responsi¬ 
ble  for  developing  and  coordinating 
i.movative  support  materials  for  user 
departments  and  corporate  clients. 

Minimum  five  years  management  in 
creative,  graphic  design  field  with  work¬ 
ing  knowledge  of  computer  graphics. 
Individual  must  have  excellent  interper¬ 
sonal  skills.  Additionally,  five  years 
sales/marketing  experience  preferred. 
40-50K  based  on  experience. 

Submit  resume  and  salary  history  to: 
Tom  Bryan 
Human  Resources 
The  Seattle  Times 
PO  Box  70 
Seattle,  WA  98111 


GRAPHIC  ARTIST/DESIGNER 
Graphics  person  with  expertise  in  maps, 
charts,  graphics,  and  color,  plus  famil¬ 
iarity  with  Mac  needed  by  progressive 
18,000  afternoon  daily  in  beautiful 
southern  Oregon.  A  strong  sense  of 
graphic  design  and  Mac  experience 
could  lead  you  to  a  very  bright  future 
with  this  young-thinking  company. 
Must  be  able  to  work  under  deadline 
pressure.  No  tempermental  artists  need 
apply.  We  offer  Oregon's  quality  of  life, 
excellent  benefits  package,  and  compe¬ 
titive  wage.  Please  send  letter  of  appli¬ 
cation,  resume,  references,  salary 
history,  and  samples  of  your  work  to: 
Dennis  Mack,  General  Manager,  Grants 
Pass  Daily  Courier,  409  SE  7th  St.,  PO 
Box  1468,  Grants  Pass,  OR  97526. 


CIRCULATION 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER 
Large  Zone  5  metropolitan  shopper 
seeking  proven  professional  to  manage 
a  saturation  distribution  system  that 
combines  mail  with  an  independent 
carrier  force.  Solid  carrier  system  exper¬ 
ience  a  must.  Competitive  compensa¬ 
tion  and  benefits.  Outstanding  growth 
opportunity.  Send  resume  to  Box  4228, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


NEW  CHALLENGE  > 

We  are  searching  for  an  experienced  Art/Creative 
Director  who  wants  to  tackle  the  challenge  of  con¬ 
verting  magazines  to  desk  top  publishing.  Must  have 
at  least  10  years  experience  managing  art  staffs  and 
coordinating  vendors  and  production  to  help  us  make 
this  transition  to  new  location  in  central  New  Jersey. 
Strong  design  and  graphics  background  a  must.  Some 
familiarity  with  computers  helpful.  If  you  are  the  right 
person,  we  will  train  you  to  meet  this  new  challenge. 

Send  resume  and  salary  requirements  to: 

Box  178 . Suite  1008 

\110  West  34  St.,  New  York  10001 

An  Equal  Opportunity  Employer  M/F 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  for  October  28,  1989 


HELP  WANTED 


aRCULATION 


ASSISTANT  STATE 
CIRCULATION  MANAGER 
The  Roanoke  Times  &  World-News  is  a 
125,000  all  day  paper  located  in  the 
beautiful  Roanoke  Valley  of  Virgina.  We 
have  an  opening  for  an  assistant  state 
circulation  manager  to  train  new  district 
managers,  help  collect  delinquent 
accounts,  give  excellent  customer 
service  and  direct  home  delivery  and 
single  copy  promotions.  This  manager 
also  will  provide  ideas  for  district  and 
route  reorganizations  and  assist  in  goal¬ 
setting  and  planning.  Two  years  of 
supervisory  or  related  circulation  experi¬ 
ence  preferred.  A  company  car  will  be 
provided.  There  is  also  a  monthly  bonus 
plan.  Send  resume  and  salary  require¬ 
ments  to  Chuck  Hatfield,  State  Circula¬ 
tion  Manager,  Roanoke  Times  &  World- 
News,  PO  Box  2491,  Roanoke,  VA 
24010.  EOE. 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER 
Aggressive,  hard-driving  manager 
needed.  Must  lead  by  example  and  set 
the  pace  for  growth  in  this  Zone  4  mark¬ 
et.  You  will  direct  a  team  of  District 
Manners  in  this  suburban/rural  territ¬ 
ory.  l%sition  responsible  for  growth  in 
20-plus  counties.  Currently  25,000 
daily  circulation  and  part  of 
70,000-plus  organization.  Excellent 
planning,  motivational,  and  communi¬ 
cation  skills  a  must.  Degree  in  business 
or  related  studies  preferred.  Attractive 
salary,  excellent  benefits  and  lucrative 
profit-sharing  plan.  Fast-paced  position 
in  a  growing  area.  Send  resume  and 
salary  history  to  Box  4215,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


HELP  WANTED 


aRCULATION 


Circulation  management  candidate 
needed  for  upper  midwest,  70,000 
circulation  daily  in  university  town. 
Staff  currently  solid  but  we  are  seeking 
a  qualified  candidate  who  may  develop 
into  our  next  circulation  manager  within 
1-3  years.  The  successful  candidate 
could  be  circulation  manager  of  a  small¬ 
er  paper  or  have  circulation  experience 
at  a  larger  paper.  Send  resume  and  brief 
letter  stating  career  goals  to  Box  4201, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


CIRCULATION  PROMOTION 
MANAGER 

Orange  County’s  number  one  daily 
seeks  a  highly  motivated  individual  to 
manage  a  rapidly  expanding  circulation 
promotion  department.  The  ideal  candi¬ 
date  should  be  experienced  in  youth 
and  adult  carrier  promotions,  as  well  as 
telemarketing  and  outside  crew  promo¬ 
tions.  Must  p<»se^  strong  written  and 
oral  communication  skills.  Creative 
thinking  and  the  ability  to  generate 
excitement  is  a  must.  You  will  supervise 
an  aggressive  staff  which  anxiously 
awaits  strong  leadership.  College 
degree  with  competitive  market  experi¬ 
ence  is  a  real  plus.  Send  your  resume 
and  salary  requirements  to:  Robert 
Wolfe,  The  Orange  County  Register, 
625  North  Grand  Avenue,  Santa  Ana, 
CA  92701,  or  call  (714)  664-5094. 


SINGLE  COPY  MANAGER 
Need  experienced  manager  to  oversee 
single  copy  department.  The  successful 
candidate  must  be  innovative,  sales 
minded  and  high  energy.  We  are  a  major 
publication  in  New  Jersey.  Send  resume 
and  salary  history  to  Box  4202,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


U! 


Marketing: 

CIRCULATION  PROMOTION 

.The  Baltimore  Sun  is  looking  for  a  Circulation  Promotion 
Manager  who  isn’t  afraid  of  being  the  Best  in  the  East.  We 
just  brought  home  13  awards  from  the  IMNA  Eastern 
Regional  including  “Best  in  the  East,”  but  we're  still  not 
satisfied.  As  part  of  a  department  reorganization,  we’re 
now  seeking  an  experienced  manager  to  tackle  circulation 
promotion  challenges  in  the  Baltimore AVashington  area, 
the  country’s  third-largest  market. 

High  on  our  list  will  be  increasing  direct  response  sales, 
single  copy  sales,  and  reader  retention.  In  addition,  we’ll 
want  your  ideas  on  using  a  healthy  broadcast  budget  to  build 
circulation. 

If  you’re  a  circulation  or  marketing  director  with  a  flair  for 
strategic  planning  or  a  “top  100”  circulation  promotion 
manager  looking  for  a  fertile  ground  for  your  ideas,  we’re 
waiting  to  hear  from  you. 

We  offer  a  great  lifestyle,  a  great  company  and  a  creative 
focus  on  quality  and  results. 

Please  rush  your  resume  to: 

Sonja  Hunn 

Human  Resources  Department 
The  Baltimore  Sun 
PO  Box  1377 
Baltimore,  MD  21278 


“V. 


THEB/UJIMORESUN 


HELP  WANTED 


aRCULATION 


SALES  MANAGER 

Suburban  Chicago's  fastest  growing 
newspaper  is  seeking  a  hands-on  mana¬ 
ger  for  our  growth-oriented  circulation 
sales  department.  Experience  in  tele¬ 
marketing,  crew  sales  and  promotion 
are  a  must.  We  offer  an  excellent 
compensation  package  and  benefits.  If 
interested  please  send  resume  with 
salaiy  requirements  to  the  Daily  Herald, 
PO  Box  280,  Arlington  Heights,  IL 
60006.  Attn:  Human  Resources 
Department. 


CIRCULATION  PERSONNEL  -  See  our 
ad  under  “Editorial."  SACRAMENTO 
UNION  PUBLISHING  COMPANY. 


ZONE  MANAGER 

We're  one  of  New  England's  most  prog¬ 
ressive  daily  newspapers. 

Applicants  should  be  well  organized,  a 
problem  solver,  and  a  good  communica¬ 
tor.  Candidates  must  have  a  solid  back¬ 
ground  in  circulation  experience  and 
nave  exhibited  high  performance  stan¬ 
dards  in  sales  service  and  collections. 
Send  resume  to  Andy  Cline,  Circulation 
Director,  Journal  Inquirer,  306  Progress 
Drive,  Manchester,  CT  06040. 


DATA  PROCESSING 


SYSTEM  ANALYST 

Must  have  1  year  experience  on  oil 
System  55  or  System  25  with  know¬ 
ledge  of  classified  and  editorial  applica¬ 
tions.  Thorough  understanding  of  Sll 
and  Tandem  utilities.  Strong  system 
management  experience  required. 
STYL  knowledge  helpful.  Knowledge  of 
PCs,  MACS  or  DEC  Microvax  a  plus. 
Send  resume  to:  Human  Resources 
Dept.,  Copley  Los  Angeles  Newspapers, 
5215  Torrance  Blvd.,  Torrance,  CA 
90509. 


ASSISTANT  NEWS  EDITOR 
Knight-Ridder  daily,  25,000  circula¬ 
tion,  wants  assistant  news  editor  who 
has  an  eye  for  everything  from  typos  to 
graphics  and  an  intense  interest  in 
state,  national  and  world  events.  Send 
resume  and  examples  of  copy  editing, 
headline  writing,  and  layout  skills  to: 
Robert  Ashley,  Executive  Editor,  Centre 
Daily  Times,  PO  Box  89,  State  College, 
PA  16804. 


HELP  WANTED 


EDITORIAL 


A  growing  Pioneer  Press  community 
newspaper  group,  headquartered  in  the 
northwest  suburbs  of  Chicago,  is  look¬ 
ing  for  an  associate  editor.  The  success- 
fu.  candidate  would  be  second  in 
command  of  the  news  operation  and  fill 
in  for  the  executive  editor  in  his 
absence.  Applicants  should  have  a 
degree  in  journalism,  worked  as  a  repor¬ 
ter,  have  strong  editing  and  layout 
skills.  This  person  must  be  a  good  orga¬ 
nizer  and  manager  of  people;  oe  able  to 
coordinate  special  projects;  manage 
and  handle  complex  tasks.  Send 
resume  and  salary  requirements  to: 

Pioneer  Press 
Human  Resources 
1232  Central  Ave 
Wilmette,  IL  60091 
FOF  M/F 


AGRI-BUSINESS  REPORTER 

The  Casa  Grande  Dispatch,  a  9,000, 
6-day  daily  in  southern  Arizona,  has  an 
opening  for  an  agri-business  reporter  to 
cover  a  diversified  manufacturing  and 
agricultural  community.  University 
research  farm  nearby,  growing  indust¬ 
rial  base.  Send  cover  Tetter,  resume, 
work  samples  and  references  to  Don 
Kramer  Sr.,  Publisher  &  Editor,  The 
Dispatch,  Box  C-3,  Casa  Grande,  AZ 


AS  NEWS  EDITOR  of  this  6,000  North 
Ohio  daily  you  will  direct  staff  of  6,  plus 
correspondents.  Your  challenge; 
continue  commitment  to  quality 
community  journalism  that  has  made 
this  paper  a  General  Excellence  winner. 
Send  resume,  clips  to  Box  4225,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


Arts,  Travel,  Music  your  fine  tune? 
We're  looking  for  a  copy  editor  who  can 
do  layouts  for  entertainment,  fine  arts 
and  travel  sections.  Growing  newspaper 
on  Florida  East  coast.  Resume,  work 
samples  to  Steve  Pappas,  News- 
Journal,  PO  Box  2831,  Daytona  Beach, 
FL  32115-2831. 


Award-winning  Sunbelt  Daily  is  seeking 
an  experience  reporter  who  can  accu¬ 
rately  and  clearly  write  about  news  rang¬ 
ing  from  budgets  to  human  interest 
features.  Applicant  must  be  skilled  in 
separating  news  from  rhetoric.  Photo 
skills  a  [^us.  Resume,  salary  history, 
reference  to:  City  Editor  Todd  Prillhart, 
The  Meridian  Star,  PO  Box  1591,  Meri¬ 
dian,  MS  39301;  call,  (601) 
693-1551. 


BUSINESS  REPORTER 

The  Times  Herald-Record  is  an  established  commu¬ 
nity-oriented  daily  AM  newspaper,  located  60  miles 
north  of  New  York  City.  Our  circulation  is  86,500 
daily  and  100,000  Sunday. 

We  are  currently  accepting  resumes  for  an  opening  in 
the  business  department  of  our  newsroom. 

Experience  in  business  reporting/writing  strongly 
preferred.  Responsibilities  will  include  writing  for  our 
weekly  business  section,  along  with  covering  daily 
business  stories. 

Send  resume  to  Debra  A.  Sherman,  Personnel  Direc¬ 
tor,  The  Times  Herald-Record,  40  Mulberry  Street, 
Middletown,  NY  10940.  An  Equal  Opportunity 
Employer. 

M/F/W/H  _ _ 


HELP  WANTED 


EDITORIAL 


BUSINESS  WRITER  for  growing 
Knight-Ridder  newspaper.  Repiy  to 
Business  Editor,  The  News,  PO  Box 
580,  Boca  Raton,  FL  33429. 


BUSINESS  EDITOR 

The  Roanoke  Times  and  World-News, 
125,000  circulation  AM/PM  paper  in 
southwestern  Virginia,  seeks  a  proven 
business  journalist  to  lead  a  6-reporter 
staff.  The  assistant  city  editor/executive 
business  editor  is  respqnsibie  for  super¬ 
vising  business  reporting  for  the  news 
pages  as  weil  as  for  our  daily  and 
Sunday  business  pages.  Key  areas  of 
business  coverage  includes  railroads, 
insurance,  coaT,  consumer  issues, 
investing,  financial  planning  and 
economic  development.  We're  working 
to  give  our  readers  the  best,  most 
aggressive  newspaper  possibie.  (We 
won  George  Polk  and  Headliner  awards 
this  year  and  were  a  finalist  for  a  Pulit¬ 
zer.)  Send  resume,  clips,  two  page 
autobiography  and  cover  letter  explain¬ 
ing  what  you  couid  contribute  to 
WiTliam  K.  Warren,  Managing  Editor, 
PO  Box  2491,  Roanoke,  VA 
24010-2491.  Application  Deadline: 
Nov.  9th.  An  Equal  Opportunity 
Employer. 


BUSINESS  EDITOR 
The  News-Sentinel,  a  57,000  Knight- 
Ridder  PM  in  Fort  Wayne,  IN,  needs  a 
business  editor  who  can  handle  break¬ 
ing  news  on  deadline  and  oversee  in- 
depth  projects  on  trends  and  develop¬ 
ments  in  our  diversified  market  of  more 
than  360,000.  The  News-Sentinel's 
four-person  business  staff  produces  the 
daily  business  pages  and  a  weekly  Busi¬ 
ness  Monday  tabloid.  We  share  a  photo¬ 
graphy  department  and  Macintosh- 
equipped  design  department.  Send 
resume  and  non-returnable  clips  to  Jim 
Strauss,  Assistant  Managing  Editor, 
The  News-Sentinel,  PO  Box  102,  Fort 
Wayne,  IN  46801. 

An  Equal  Oppoi  (unity  Employer. 


COPY  EDITOR 

The  Palm  Beach  Post,  the  fastest  grow¬ 
ing  daily  newspaper  in  the  country,  is 
looking  for  feature  copy  editors  with  two 
to  five  years  experience.  We  offer  the 
sun  and  the  sea  as  well  as  a  creative 
opportunity  in  a  competitive  market.  If 
interested  send  resume  and  clips  to  Jan 
Tuckwood,  Assistant  Managing  Editor 
Features,  The  Palm  Beach  Post,  PO  Box 
24700,  West  Palm  Beach,  FL  33416. 


COPY  EDITOR 

Exciting  opportunity  to  join  our  award¬ 
winning  desk  staff.  Progressive  18,000 
afternoon  daily  in  beautiful  southern 
Oregon  seeks  a  copy  editor  with  a  mini¬ 
mum  of  one  year  clesk  experience  and 
excellent  skills  in  headline  writing  and 
editing.  A  strong  sense  of  graphic 
design  and  Mac  experience  could  lead 
you  to  a  very  bright  future  with  this 
young-thinkmg  company.  We  offer 
Oregon's  quality  of  life,  excellent  bene¬ 
fits  package,  and  competitive  wage. 
Please  send  letter  of  application, 
resume,  references,  salary  histoiy,  and 
samples  of  your  work  to:  Jim  Mitchell, 
News  Editor,  Grants  Pass  Daily  Courier, 
409  SE  7th  St.,  PO  Box  1468,  Grants 
Pass,  OR  97526. 


COPY  EDITOR,  capable  of  imaginative 
layout,  who  wields  a  scalpel  not  an  ax, 
who  feels  equally  comfortable  with  wire 
or  local  copy.  We're  looking  for  someone 
with  experience  who's  willing  to  make  a 
good  product  even  better.  As  a 
100,(X)0  daily,  we're  a  major  force  in 
East-Central  Florida.  If  you  can  contri¬ 
bute,  write  Steve  Pappas,  News- 
Journal,  Box  2831,  Daytona  Beach,  FL 
32115-2831. 


HELP  WANTED 


COPY  EDITORS 

Mid-sized  Zone  5  PM,  has  two  immedi¬ 
ate  copy  desk  openings.  Candidates 
must  have  strong  language  and  design 
skills.  Applicants  with  outstanding  work 
experience  will  be  considered  for  posi¬ 
tion  of  supervisor,  managing  5-person 
desk  and  overseeing  quality-control 
efforts.  Family-owned  newspaper  with 
good  pay,  benefits  in  community  with 
high  quality  of  life.  Send  your  resume  to 
Box  4214,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


COPY  EDITOR 

80,000<irculation,  New  York  Times- 
owned  daily  seeks  a  quality-conscious 
copy  editor/layout  person  for  news  desk. 
Duty  rotation  includes  A-section  slot 
and  local  section  layout.  Send  resume 
and  tearsheets  to:  Barry  Friedman, 
News  Editor,  The  Ledger,  PO  Box  408, 
Lakeland,  FL  33802. 

FAX:  (813)  687-7016. 


Conscientious  reporter  capable  of  fast, 
clean,  accurate  copy  needed  for  small 
Caribbean  weekly.  Team  spirit  and 
minimum  18  month  commitment 
essential.  $175/wk.  Resume,  clips  to 
Box  4213,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Corporate  Communications  department 
of  major  ad  agency  seeks  gifted  writer  to 
transform  “corporatese"  into  vital  busi¬ 
ness  prose.  1-2  years  experience,  plus 
passion  for  ideas  and  writing  a  must. 
Send  clips  of  your  best  work  and 
resume.  Zone  5.  Box  4223,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


Daily  News  of  Lebanon,  PA,  seeks  copy 
editor  for  five-person  news  desk.  Some 
writing  duties.  Some  experience 
preferred.  Send  resume  and  salary 
requirements  to  Jim  Burchik,  Managing 
Editor,  718  Poplar  St,  Lebanon,  PA 
17042. 


EDITOR  -  Opportunity  for  aggressive, 
talented,  energetic  journalist  to  lead 
16-person  staff  at  12,000  circ.  Sun-Fri 
daily  in  Zone  5  university  town. 
Successful  candidate  must  be  able  to 
nuture  young,  aggressive  reporters, 
have  excellent  community  news  judge¬ 
ment,  be  committed  to  the  highest  jour¬ 
nalistic  standards,  and  possess  strong 
management  skills.  Send  letter  and 
resume  to  Box  4196,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


EDITOR 

Shore  Line  Newspapers,  A  Capital 
Cities/ABC.  Inc.,  company  seeks  an 
experienced  editor  worthy  of  our  flag¬ 
ship  newspaper.  If  you  are  the  person  to 
bring  our  twice-weekly  newspaper  to 
new  heights  of  excellence  please  send 
resume  and  work  samples  to: 

Shore  Line  Newspapers,  PO  Box  349, 
Guilford,  CT  06437. 


EDITOR 

Small,  privately-owned  daily  is  seeking 
individual  to  take  charge  of  10-person 
newsroom.  Editorial  and  lay-out  skills  a 
must.  Located  in  Zone  2.  Send  resume, 
work  samples  and  salary  requirements 
to  Box  4176,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EDITOR 

Two  full-color,  award-winning  weekiies 
in  booming  Riverside  County,  CA  seeks 
seasoned,  peopie-oriented  journalist  to 
lead  and  teach  young  staff.  Good  wage, 
great  benefits,  company  car.  Send 
resume  to:  The  Sun-Tribune,  Box 
2108,  Lake  Elsinore,  CA  92331. 

Eastern  NC  weekly  newspaper  chain 
seeking  experience  reporter.  Lots  of 
hard  work,  and  lots  of  satisfaction  from 
community  recognition.  Must  be  fluent 
in  sports.  Photo  skilis  helpful. 
$20(1-250  per  week  plus  mileage  bene¬ 
fits.  Mail  resume  and  clips  to  Personnei 
Department,  New  Leader,  PO  Box  158, 
Fremont,  NC  27830. 
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HELP  WANTED 


EDITORIAL 


EXECUTIVE  NEWS  EDITOR 

A  growing  33,000  daily  in  competitive 
market  (Zone  3)  seeks  executive  editor 
to  direct  all  phases  of  the  news  opera¬ 
tion.  The  ideal  candidate  should  have  a 
solid  managerial  and  journalistic  back¬ 
ground  with  strong  people  skills. 

This  is  an  excellent  opportunity  for  an 
editor  or  middle  manager  with  a  larger 
paper  that  desires  the  opportunity  to 
direct  his/her  own  news  department. 
Send  resume  and  salaiy  history  with 
cover  letter.  Box  4190,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


EXECUTIVE  SPORTS  EDITOR 
Our  staff  of  15-plus  serves  a  readership 
with  broad  interests  -  from  pros  to  high 
schools,  with  colleges,  outdoors  and 
recreational  sports  in  between. 

Locally,  we  have  championship  minor 
league  hockey,  basketball  and  baseball 
franchises;  N(iAA  Division  I,  II  and  III 
teams  (plus  NCAA  Division  I  hockey 
Final  Four  in  ‘92);  Olympic  Develop¬ 
ment  Center  is  home  to  US  Olympic 
Hockey  team;  pro  tennis;  Lake  Placid 
sports;  Saratoga  horse  racing;  some 
NYC  coverage  -  plus  new  in-town  sports 
arena. 

To  guide  aggressive,  imaginative  cover¬ 
age  of  this  mix  requires  a  track  record  - 
preferably  in  a  competitive  market  ~  of 
editing,  planning,  staff-improvement 
skills,  and  an  ability  to  enhance  cover¬ 
age  and  presentation  that  already  has 
won  an  APSE  “Best  Sunday  Sports 
Section”  in  the  50,000  -  175,000 
class. 

Our  105,000  daily/175,000  Sunday 
newspaper  is  in  a  very  competitive, 
demanding  market  that  values  sports 
coverage. 

Applications,  by  mail  only,  should 
include  section  samples,  written  philo¬ 
sophy  statement,  salary  history;  Apply 
to  William  M.  Dowd,  The  Times  Union, 
Box  15000,  Albany,  NY  12212. 


EXPANDING  STAFF 
Fast  growing  Zone  5  daily  has  these 
openinc: 

REPOfTTERS  -  Aggressive  and  accurate. 
COPY  EDITORS  -  Fast,  accurate  and 
creative. 

GRAPHIC  ARTIST  -  -(^olor,  page  design 
and  Macintosh  skills. 

SYSTEMS  EDITOR  -  Atex  format  writing 
skills. 

Great  town.  Top  pay.  Excellent  benefits 
for  the  right  talent.  Must  send  resume 
and  clips  to  Box  4207,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

(Confidentiality  insured.  We  will  contact 
only  you,  not  your  employer. 

FEATURES  WRITER 
Growing  weekly  news  group  near  San 
Diego  County  seeks  entry  level  reporter 
with  strong  college  experience.  Send 
cover  letter,  clips,  unedited  copy  and 
resume  to  Community  News  Network, 
Inc.,  40945  CounW  (Center  Or.,  Suite 
A,  Temecula,  CA  92390. 


FEATURES  EDITOR 

We’re  making  the  transition  to  the  90's 
with  well  designed,  intelligent  and 
information  packed  feature  sections. 
We're  looking  for  an  editor  with  signific¬ 
ant  management  experience  and  a  lively 
imagination  to  help  lead  our  34  person 
features  department  in  the  creation  of 
11-full-color-front  weekly  sections. 

The  St.  Paul  Pioneer  Press  Dispatch,  is 
a  Pulitzer-Prize  winning,  Knight-Ridder 
daily  in  the  highly  competitive  and  high¬ 
ly  liveable  Twin  Cities.  Please  send 
resume,  sections  that  you've  overseen 
and  cover  letter  to:  Ken  Doctor,  Associ¬ 
ate  Editor/Features,  Pionner  Press 
Dispatch,  345  (Cedar  Street,  St.  Paul, 
MN  55101. 

EOE 


HELP  WANTED 


EDITORIAL 


FEATURES  WRITER 
Do  you  write  with  a  flair?  Do  you  like  to 
dig  into  stories  and  look  at  them  from  all 
possible  angles?  Do  you  like  to  talk  to 
people  and  find  out  what  makes  them 
tick?  If  you  do,  then  you  may  be  the 
features  writer  that  we  are  looking  for. 
We  are  a  19,000  circulation  daily  in 
Central  Jersey  that  is  on  the  move  and 
looking  for  people  who  want  to  grow 
with  us.  This  is  no  ordinary  features  job. 
It  demands  intelligence,  hard  work,  the 
willingness  to  tackle  complex  social 
issues  and  the  willingness  to  be  the 
best.  If  that  sounds  like  you,  contact 
Features  Editor  Barbara  Seidel,  B 
Robbins  St.,  Toms  River,  NJ  08754. 
Send  cover  letter,  resume,  clips  and 
salary  requirements.  NJ  and  area  appl¬ 
icants  only. 


FEATURE  WRITER/EDITOR 
For  growing  publishing  company  near 
Washington,  DC.  Must  have  3-4  years 
experience,  strong  writing  and  editing 
skills.  Journalism  degree  preferred. 
Send  resume,  cover  letter,  3  published 
feature  articles  to;  Gerry  Snyder,  Editor, 
(Campus  USA,  1801  Rockville  Pike, 
Ste.  216,  Rockville,  MO  20852. 


GENERAL  ASSIGNMENT  REPORTER 
To  cover  hard  news  for  six  day  a  week, 
6,500  circulation  newspaper.  Job 
involves  covering  education,  county 
commission  and  some  courts.  This  job 
will  let  you  dig  in  and  grow.  Entry  level 
applicants  welcome.  Send  clips, 
resume,  and  references  to  Managing 
Editor  Margo  Ryan,  Williston  Daily 
Herald,  PO  Box  1447,  Williston,  ND 
58801. 


General  assignment  reporter  and  sports 
reporter  for  expanding  weekly  papers  in 
scenic  southern  Maryland.  Entry  level 
position.  Send  clips,  resume  to  Execu¬ 
tive  Editor,  PO  Box  1430,  La  Plata,  MO 
20646.  (301)  870-3833. 


GOVERNMENT  JOBS  $16,040  - 
$59,230/yr.  Now  Hiring.  Call  l-(805) 
687-6000  Ext.  R-4261  for  current 
federal  list. 


Immediate  opening  on  expanding  sports 
staff  of  25,o00  six-day  PM  in  south¬ 
eastern  Idaho.  1-3  y^rs  daily  nevrs- 
paper  experience  preferred.  Must  have 
strong  layout  and  feature  writing  skills. 
Send  resume,  three  clips  ana  layout 
samples  to  Chris  Wood,  The  Post- 
Register,  PO  Box  1800,  Idaho  Falls,  ID 
83403. 


It's  a  time-honored  tradition  in  the  West 
for  small  papers  to  do  big  stories.  We’ve 
done  our  share:  murder  in  the  state  pen; 
chaos  in  the  mental  hospital;  land  fraud 
on  the  high  desert.  But  we  also  reflect 
on  the  small  events  that  catch  our  eye:  a 
bear  that  wanders  downtown;  a  derelict 
who  gets  buried  with  military  honors. 

We're  a  weekly  paper  with  a  confident 
flair.  Our  reporters  havenne  on  to  The 
Rocky  Mountain  News,  The  Los  Angeles 
Times,  The  Dallas  Times-Herald.  (Xhers 
leave  papers  like  these  to  come  to  us. 

Make  no  mistake.  This  in  not  the  fast 
track.  This  is  the  road  not  taken.  It’s  a 
very  special  choice  to  work  here  -  and  a 
very  special  place  to  live. 

We  have  a  job  opening  for  a  writer  with 
solid  experience  delving  into  the  work¬ 
ings  of  city  or  state  government,  and 
who  has  turned  our  major  interpretive 
stories  in  clear,  lively  prose. 

If  that's  you  -  if  all  this  stirs  your  adre¬ 
naline  -  write  Publisher,  The  Santa  Fe 
Reporter,  PO  Box  2306,  Santa  Fe,  New 
Mexico  87501;  include  a  personal 
letter,  resume  and  at  least  five  writing 
samples. 
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HELP  WANTED 


INTERNATIONAL  ASSIGNMENTS 

25,000  twice  weekly  going  daily  in  the 
next  2  years  needs  the  tollowing:  2 
reporters,  1  sports  writer  and  1  assis¬ 
tant  managing  editor.  All  positions 
require  two  years  of  experience.  English 
speaking  country  with  major  US  navel 
t)ase.  Good  pay  -  No  taxes.  Send  resume 
by  fax  (319-359-8539).  Or  mail  to; 
GOOD  NEWS,  Suite  245  North,  Alpine 
Center,  Bettendorf,  lA  52722. 


Independent  Media  Group,  a  privately 
owned  group  of  small  daily  newspapers 
in  Wisconsin,  is  accepting  applications 
for  reporters.  We  prefer  applicants  with 
a  minimum  of  two  years  experience  and 
a  related  degree.  We  offer  a  competitive 
salary  and  benefit  package  and  an 
opportunity  for  advancement.  Send 
resume  and  references  to  Gary  B.  Gaier, 
Independent  Media  Group,  PO  Box  69, 
Chippewa  Falls,  Wl  54729. 


The  Idaho  Statesman,  a  Gannett  news¬ 
paper,  is  seeking  a  business  editor  who 
can  bring  life  to  daily  business  sections 
with  informative  consumer  information 
while  appealing  to  execs  in  a  corporate- 
rich  ci^.  The  right  person  will  direct  a 
new  Business  Monday  section  and  head 
a  staff  of  four.  A  strong  business  and/or 
newspaper  management  background  is 
prefemed.  Send  resume  and  samples  to 
Jeannine  Guttman,  /Assistant  Man^ng 
Editor,  The  Idaho  Statesman,  PO  Box 
40,  Boise,  ID  83707. 


LAYOUT  AND  COPY  EDITOR  for  aggres¬ 
sive  45,000-circulation  suburban  daily 
tabloid,  PM  Monday-Friday,  AM  Satur¬ 
day.  Experience  in  Macintosh  graphics 
preferred.  Send  letter,  resume,  and 
work  samples  to  Chris  Powell,  Managing 
Editor,  Journal  Inquirer,  306  Progress 
Drive,  Manchester,  CT  06040. 


Leading  business  weekly,  published  by 
dominant  AM/PM  daily  combo  in  Phoe¬ 
nix  seeks  full-time  reporter.  Minimum  2 
years  direct  business/financial  writing 
experience.  Top  salary,  benefits. 
Resume,  clips,  cover  letter  to  Max 
Jarman,  Assistant  Editor,  Arizona  Busi¬ 
ness  Gazette,  PO  Box  1950,  Phoenix, 
AZ  85001. 


HELP  WANTED 


EDITORIAL 


LAYOUT,  COPY  EDITOR 
Dynamic,  creative  desk  person  needed. 
Strong  copy  editor  with  excellent  Engl¬ 
ish  skills.  Layout  expert  with  Macintosh 
strength  for  U-desk  operation  on 
67,000  daily,  80,000  Sunday  product. 
Affirmative  action/equal  opportunity 
employer.  Excellent  pay,  benefits. 
Contact  Lane  Wick,  News  Editor,  The 
Kalamazoo  Gazette,  401  South 
Burdick,  Kalamazoo,  Ml  49003. 


LAYOUT,  COPY  EDITOR 
Energetic  and  imaginative  desk  person 
needed.  Ideal  candidate  should  have 
solid  copy  editing  and  layout  skills  for  a 
27,000  circulation  daily  in  western 
Pennsylvania.  Midwest  or  Northeast 
candidate  preferred.  Send  resume  and 
examples  of  work  to  James  A  Raykie  Jr., 
Editor,  c/o  The  Herald,  PO  Box  51, 
Sharon,  PA  16146,  by  Nov.  8  or  call 
(412)  981-6100  between  8  AM  -  3  PM. 


LIBRARY  CHIEF  sought  by  growing, 
45,000-circulation  suburban  tabloid. 
In  charge  of  filing  news  clips  and  photo¬ 
graphs  and  possible  conversion  to  elec¬ 
tronic  library  system.  Supervises  two 
full-timers  and  one  part-timer,  who 
assist  with  filing,  typing,  and  other  cler¬ 
ical  work.  Salary  negotiable.  Apply  to 
Chris  Powell,  Managing  Editor,  Journal 
Inquirer,  306  Progress  Drive,  Manches¬ 
ter,  CT  06040. 


LIFESTYLE  EDITOR:  Growing  Zone  2 
suburban  weekly  seeks  experienced 
editor  to  create  and  direct  new  lifestyle 
section  from  the  ground  up.  Daily  news¬ 
paper  editing  experience  valuable.  Copy 
editing,  layout  and  design  ability  a 
must.  Salary  and  benefits  commensu¬ 
rate  with  experience.  Send  resume  and 
sample  of  pages  edited  and/or  designed 
to  Mary  Lindeman,  Homestead  Publish¬ 
ing  Company,  10  S.  Hays  Street,  Bel 
Air,  Maryland  21014.  A  Times  Mirror 
Company. 

MANAGING  EDITOR 
For  Arizona  semi-weekly.  Desk  top 
Macintosh  system.  Mountain  area. 
Send  resume,  samples  and  references 
to  Diana  Kramer,  Editor  &  Publisher, 
White  Mountain  Independent,  Box 
1570,  Show  Low,  AZ  85901. 


WE  WANT  THE  BEST  DAILY 
NEWSPAPER  OPERATIONS 

The  Sacramento  Union  Publishing  Co. 
will  commence  publication  of  The  Sacramento 
Union  -  the  oldest  daily  newspaper  in 
the  West  -  on  or  about  December  1,  1989. 

The  Sacramento  Union  is  published  in  California's 
capital  city,  an  area  of  affordable  housing  and  quality 
lifestyles.  Our  goals  are  to  produce  a  superior  newspaper 
and  build  a  prominent  daily  publication  in  California. 
Our  first  step  is  building  a  new,  dynamic  team. 

We  are  accepting  applications  in  all  areas  of  newspaper 
operations  including; 

•  EDITORIAL  •CIRCULATION  •PRODUCTION 
•  ADVERTISING  •ADMINISTRATION 

(All  management  and  personnel  levels.) 

If  you  desire  a  challenging  working  environment  where 
new  ideas  and  approaches  are  welcome  and  if  you 
are  ready  to  begin  each  day  with  a  strong  sense  of 
dedication  and  commitment,  this  may  be  the  paper 
for  you.  Please  send  resume  and  salary  requirements  to: 

THE  SACRAMENTO  UNION  PUBLISHING  CO.,  INC. 
P.O.  Box  19069,  Sacramento,  CA  95819-0069 
EOE/M/F/H 
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MANAGING  EDITOR 
Small,  competitive  award-winning  AM 
Zone  2  daily,  seeks  newsroom  leader  to 
help  oversee  newsdesk,  handle  special 
project,  work  with  reporters,  copy 
editors.  Resume,  clips  to  Box  4219, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


Major  metro  Los  Angeles  newspaper 
seeking  copy  editor  with  3  -  5  years 
news  desk  experience.  Must  have  strong 
editing  and  headline  writing  skills. 
Please  send  resume  to  News  Desk/CE, 
Terminal  Annex.  PO  Box  2416,  Los 
Angeles,  CA  90051. 


Mid-size  Midwest  daily  needs  a  host  of 
talented  journalists  for  Sunday  start-up. 
We’re  looking  for  reporters,  feature 
writers,  copy  editors  and  a  features 
editor.  Good  pay  and  benefits;  attrac¬ 
tive  area.  Send  cover  letter,  resume  and 
samples  of  your  work  to  Box  4205, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


NEWS  EDITOR 

Experienced  wordsmith  with  an  eye  for 
layout  and  the  ability  to  handle  people 
needed  to  run  news  desk  for  an  aggres¬ 
sive  19,000  AM  daily  in  centralNew 
Jersey.  We’re  a  good  paper  looking  to 
get  better  and  looking  for  people  to  help 
us  do  that.  Send  cover  letter,  resume, 
samples  of  your  work  and  salary  require¬ 
ments  to  Bill  Blocher,  Managing  Editor, 
Ocean  County  Observer.  8  Robbins  St., 
Toms  River,  NJ  08754.  Northeast  appl¬ 
icants  preferred. 


NEWS  EDITOR  -  Expert  in  terse  writing, 
striking  layouts  wanted  for  key  role  on 
16-member  staff  of  prize  winning  - 
independent  California  daily.  Ideal 
area,  extra  benefits.  Box  4203,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


NEWS  EDITOR  wanted  for  The  Capital 
in  Annapolis,  MD.  Circulation  45,(J00. 
Applicants  should  have  several  years  of 
hands-on  and  supervisory  experience.  If 
you  know  how  to  edit  copy,  design 
pages  and  direct  an  eight-person  desk, 
send  resume  and  copy  of  present  news- 

Sto  Tom  Marquardt,  Managing 
,  The  Capital,  PO  Box  911,  Anna- 
polis,  MD  21404.  No  calls,  please. 

NEWS/LAYOUT  EDITOR 
Between  The  Black  Hills  and  The  Big 
Horn  Mountains,  Wyoming’s  best  daily 
is  looking  for  an  enthusiastic  news 
editor  to  manage  day  to  day  desk  opera¬ 
tions  on  a  newly  redesigned  newspaper. 
Copy  editing,  contempory  design  exper¬ 
ience  necessary.  Can  you  help  with 
fresh  ideas  and  energy?  Send  resume 
and  examples  of  your  layouts  by  Oct. 
30,  to  Editor  Ron  Franscell  Gillette 
News-Record,  PO  Box  3006,  Gillette, 
WY  82717  or  (307)  682-9306. 

OUR  MAN  (OR  WOMAN)  IN  DC 
McClatchy  News  Sen/ice  seeks  skilled 
writer/reporter  to  be  eyes/ears  for  two 
papers  in  "the  other  Washington". 
Cover  the  Capital  from  a  Tacoma/Tri- 
Cities  perspective  from  nuclear  power  to 
Indian  Treaty  rights,  from  hard  news  to 
commentary.  Must  be  hard-working, 
self-starter.  Resume  and  clips  to  Norm 
Bell,  ME,  The  Morning  News  Tribune, 
PO  Box  11000,  Tacoma,  WA  98411. 

PHOTO  EDITOR 

AM,  PM,  Sunday  operation  in  Portland, 
ME,  circulation;  85,000  daily, 
140,000  Sunday,  are  searching  for  a 
talented  photo  editor  to  direct  a  staff  of 
10  photographers  and  technicians. 
Candidates  must  have  a  minimum  of 
four  years  of  full-time,  staff  experience, 
including  supervision,  on  a  daily  news¬ 
paper,  a  college  degree  and  experience 
working  with  color. 

Qualified  applicants  should  submit  a 
letter  of  interest  and  complete  resume 
to:  The  Portland  Newspapers,  Attn: 
Personnel  Department,  PO  Box  1460, 
Portland,  Maine  04104. 
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PHOTO  EDITOR 

The  Rockford  Register  Star,  a  75,000 
Gannett  daily  near  Chicago,  is  seeking 
experienced  photo  journalist  to  manage 
6-person  staff.  Responsibilities  include 
assigning,  budgeting,  editing  local  and 
wire  photos  and  occasional  shooting. 
Send  resume  and  samples  of  your  work 
to  Rick  Jensen,  Managing  Editor,  Rock¬ 
ford  Register  Star,  99  East  State  St., 
Rockford.  IL  61104. 


PHOTO  EDITOR:  Growing  Zone  2 
suburban  weekly  seeks  photographer  to 
oversee  black  and  white  and  color  dark¬ 
room,  as  well  as  overall  photo  content  of 
newspaper.  Experience  in  black  and 
white  and  color  news  photography  and 
commensurate  darkroom  experience 
required.  Salary  and  benefits  contin¬ 
gent  upon  experience.  Send  resume 
and  sample  of  black  and  white  and  color 
work  to  Mary  Lindeman,  Homestead 
Publishing  Company,  10  S.  Hays 
Street,  Bel  Air,  Maryland  21014.  A 
Times  Mirror  Company. 


REPORTER  for  Arizona  community 
daily  newspaper.  Experienced 
preferred.  Box  4186,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


REPORTER 

Experienced  political/government 
reporter  needed  for  four-member  state 
capital  bureau  of  Alabamas’  largest 
daily.  Duties  include  coverage  of  legis¬ 
lature,  political  campaigns  and  state 
agencies.  Good  writing  skills  required 
and  experience  in  depth  reporting  a 
plus.  Send  letter,  resume  and  clips  to 
Glenn  Stephens,  State  Editor,  The 
Birmingham  News,  PO  Box  2553, 
Birmingham,  AL  35202. 


REPORTER 

We  are  looking  for  a  talented  reporter 
with  at  least  three  years  experience. 
Must  be  able  to  cover  a  wide  range  of 
subjects  from  business  and  consumer 
issues  to  local  government.  An  ability  to 
find  the  human  angle  in  the  news  is 
critical.  Please  send  clips,  references 
and  salary  history  to  Mr.  Dermot  Cole, 
Assistant  Managing  Editor,  Fairbanks 
Daily  News-Miner,  PO  Box  70710,  Fair- 
banks,  AK  99707. _ 

REPORTER 

Awessive  reporter  can  take  advantage 
ofa  great  news  town  at  The  Odessa 
American,  a  Pulitzer  Prize-winning 
West  Texas  daily  with  a  reputation  for 
supplying  the  states’  metros  with 
polished  writers.  Send  resume  and  clips 
to;  Assistant  Managing  Editor,  Keith 
Briscoe,  The  Odessa  American,  PO  Box 
2952,  Odessa,  TX  79760. _ 

REPORTER 

Zone  2  capital  city  daily  and  Sunday 
newspaper,  is  looking  for  a  reporter  who 
can  see  what  works  and  what  doesn't  in 
state  government.  If  you  can  balance 
the  routine  of  committee  meetings  and 
breaking  events  with  the  freedom  of 
working  on  projects  that  show  you  how 
the  decisions  of  the  legislature  affect 
people  in  6  counties  away,  this  job  is  for 
you.  If  you  can  find  your  way  around 
campaign  expense,  financial  disclosure 
and  ethics  reports,  send  a  resume,  with 
experience  to  Box  4209,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

REPORTER  -  G.A.,  beat  for  5,300 
circulation  PM  McClatchy  daily,  (M-F), 
near  Monterey,  CA.  Prefer  d^ee  and 
experience  on  internship  or  daily/weekly 
paper.  Must  be  willing  to  learn.  Send 
resume,  references  and  clips  to:  Linda 
Loeffler,  City  Editor,  FREELANCE,  360 
Sixth  St.,  Hollister,  CA  95023.  (408) 
637-5566.  Call  only  before  10  A.M.  or 
after  3  P.M.  Pacific  Time. _ 

It  is  always  the  secure  who 

are  humble 
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Classified 


. . .  where  newspaper 
people  meet  and 
strike  a  match! 

Find  your  editor,  advertising  manager, 
artist,  sales  representative,  circulation 
manager,  public  relations  or  production 
person  with  an  ad  in  Editor  &  Publisher. 
We  reach  the  working  journalists  you 
want  to  reach,  every  week ...  1 1 3,000 
strong. 


It's  your 

people-to-people 
meeting  place  .  .  . 


All  mail  and  calls  go  to; 

Editor  &  Publisher 
11  West  19  Street 
New  York,  N.Y.  10011 
212  675-4380 


Editor 

Established  publisher  of  specialty 
publications  needs  self-direct^  editor 
for  regional  auto  weekly  and  three 
senior  times  monthlies.  Need  to  be  able 
to  write,  edit,  use  a  camera  and  direct 
freelance  writers.  Fast-growing  organi¬ 
zation  with  new  titles  under  study. 
Become  part  of  a  growing  management 
team.  Write  Miller  Publications  L.P., 
PO  Box  75,  Argos,  IN  46501. 


REPORTER 

California  -  without  urban  sprawl,  long 
commutes  and  out-of-sight  housing 
prices.  We’ve  avoided  those  so  far,  yet 
are  within  easy  reach  of  the  coast, 
mountains  and  big  cities.  We  are  an 
award-winning  Scripps  Howard  comm¬ 
unity  daily  that  offers  competitive  pay 
and  excellent  benefits.  If  you're  a  good 
reporter  with  a  year  or  more  under  your 
belt  or  a  hungry  rookie  who’s  super 
sharp,  send  resume  to  E.  Wayne  Welch, 
Tulare  Advance-Register,  PO  Box  30, 
Tulare,  CA  93275. 


REPORTER  for  general  assignment 
work  with  emphasis  on  business  writing 
sought  by  progressive,  award-winning 
central  Indiana  daily.  One  or  two  years 
in  newspaper  journalism  preferred. 
Send  resumes  and  clips  to  Jim  McKin¬ 
ney,  Executive  Editor,  PO  Box  750,  The 
Shelbvville  News,  Shelbyville,  IN 
46176. 


REPORTER 

The  Toledo  Blade  has  an  opening  for  a 
reporter  to  cover  the  arts.  Advanced 
decree  in  music  or  related  discipline 
desired.  $750.00  week  top  minimum. 
Send  resume  and  writing  sample  to  Jo. 
K.  Yarborough,  541  Superior  Street, 
Toledo,  OH  43660  by  November  15, 
1989. 


Reporter 

Spectrum,  Little  Rock’s  alternative  bi¬ 
weekly  paper,  seeks  a  reporter  and 
editor  to  assist  in  the  assignment  and 
editing  of  stories,  reporting  of  in-depth 
news  articles  and  direction  of  our 
editorial  page.  Strong  hard  news  back¬ 
ground  and  writing  skills  essential.  Not 
an  easy  job,  but  a  challenging  opportun¬ 
ity  for  someone  with  strong  ideas  about 
journalism.  If  you’d  like  working  for  a 
paper  praised  by  CJR  for  it’s  "serious¬ 
ness  of  purpose”  send  letter,  resume 
and  clips  to  Stephen  Buel,  Spectrum, 
PO  Box  165118,  Little  Rock,  AR 
72216. 


Small  Knight-Ridder  daily  in  central  PA 
college  town  looking  for  bright,  energe¬ 
tic  reporter  with  g^  language  skills. 
Send  resume,  clips  to  Robert  H. 
Ashley,  Executive  Editor,  The  Center 
Daily  Times,  PO  Box  89,  State  College, 
PA  16804. 


SPORTS  EDITOR 

Small  NW  Ohio  city  with  two  colleges 
seeking  sports  editor.  11,000  circula¬ 
tion  paper,  Sunday  through  Friday,  and 
winner  of  1 1  awards  this  year.  Sunday 
sports  section  provides  showcase  for 
writing  and  layout  abilities.  Complete 
benefits  package.  Salary  in  $20’s.  ^nd 
resume  and  cover  letter  sharing  your 
qualifications  and  ideas  on  sports 
reporting  to  John  Kauffman,  Editor,  The 
Advertiser-Tribune,  PO  Box  778,  Tiffin, 
OH  44883. 


SPORTS  EDITOR  needed  to  lead  a 
talented,  8-person  sports  staff  at  a  top 
quality  small  daily  in  northern  midwest. 
You’re  references  should  tell  us  that  you 
are  an  outstanding  writer,  editor  and 
page  designer  as  well  as  a  pure  leader 
who  is  ready  for  a  career  move.  Start  at 
$26,000  -  $31,000.  Send  resume, 
clips  and  references  to  Box  4216, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


SPORTS  EDITOR  for  5,200  afternoon 
daily  on  California’s  Central  Coast.  One 
person  department.  Send  resume,  tear- 
sheets  to  Dick  Reddick,  The  Daily 
Press,  PO  Box  427,  Paso  Robles,  CA 
93447.  (805)  238-0330. 


State  capital  daily  wants  a  reporter  who 
has  demonstrated  a  talent  for  making 
government  relevant  to  the  reader  and 
who  doesn’t  consider  meetings  as  ends 
in  themselves.  We  can’t  afford  bench 
warmers  or  shrinking  violets;  the 
competition  can  be  keen.  We’re  one  of 
only  two  daily  newspapers  in  a  small 
state  and  offer  the  opportunity  to  cover 
big  league  issues.  If  you’ve  proven  your¬ 
self  at  a  small  daily  or  quality  weekly 
send  clips  and  a  letter  about  yourself  to 
Lee  Ann  Walling,  Assistant  Managing 
Editor,  Delaware  State  News,  PO  Box 
737,  Dover,  DE  19903. 


The  Pulitzer-Prize  winning  Charlotte 
Observer  has  openings  for  an  assistant 
national  editor,  copy  editors  and  layout 
editors.  We  want  applicants  with  initia¬ 
tive,  at  least  2  years  of  professional 
experience,  top  references,  and  lots  of 
desire.  We  value  accuracy,  assertive 
editing,  and  creative  headline  writing 
and  pa^  design.  Send  letter  of  interest 
and  resume  to  Ken  Friedlein,  Executive 
National  Editor,  PO  Box  32188,  Char¬ 
lotte,  NC  28232.  No  telephone  calls, 
please.  EOE/M/F. 

The  Rome  News-Tribune,  a  23,000-cir¬ 
culation  PM  in  the  Georgia  mountains, 
needs  an  intelligent,  creative,  depend¬ 
able  and  energetic  supplements  editor. 
Primary  job  responsibilities  include 
producing  weekly  business-related 
tabloid  and  some  other  special 
sections.  Position  demands  a  self¬ 
starter  who  can  produce  quality,  week 
after  week,  with  very  little  supmision. 
The  Rome  News-Tribune  Is  part  of  a 
family-owned  group  of  progressive 
newspapers  in  northwest  Georgia. 

Call  Editor  John  L.  Perry  or  Associate 
Editor  Andy  Bowen  at  (4(j4)  291-6397. 

The  San  Antonio  Light  is  seeking  an 
assistant  city  editor.  Previous  experi¬ 
ence  as  a  reporter  required.  College 
degree  required.  Send  resumes  to: 

Cary  Cardwell,  City  Editor 
San  Antonio  Light 
PO  Box  161 

San  Antonio,  TX  78291 


The  Washington  Times  is  seeking  an 
aggressive,  enterprising  business  repor¬ 
ter  to  cover  retail  in  the  nation’s  capital. 
Must  demonstrate  excellent  reporting 
and  writing  skills  in  both  breaking  news 
and  features.  Retail  experience 
preferred.  Thorough  understanding  of 
business  and  three  years’  daily  report¬ 
ing  experience  r^uired.  Send  resume 
and  clips  to  Margie  Malandro,  Business 
Editor,  The  Washington  Times,  3600 
New  York  Ave.  NE,  Washington,  DC 
20002. 


TV-RADIO  REPORTER 
Zone  2,  70,000  circulation  daily,  seeks 
experienced  reporter  to  cover  local  tele¬ 
vision  and  radio  news  and  write  weekly 
column  on  same.  Send  examples  of 
work,  resume,  salary  requirements  to 
Box  4211,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


WANTED:  NEWS  REPORTER 
43,000  AM  daily  wants  two  years  exper¬ 
ience.  Recent  graduates  will  be  consid¬ 
ered.  Send  resume  and  clips  to:  Keith 
Taylor,  Managing  Editor,  Longview 
News  Journal,  PO  Box  1792,  Longview, 
TX  75601. 


70,000  circulation  daily  seeks  versatile 
feature  writer.  Send  cover  letter, 
resume,  non-returnable  clips  to  Alissa 
Wolf,  Features  Editor,  The  Trentonian, 
600  Perry  St.,  Trenton,  NJ  08602.  No 
phone  calls,  please. 
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HELP  WANTED 


MARKETING 


MARKETING  DIRECTOR 
Southern  California's  largest  indepen¬ 
dently  owned  daily.  The  Press- 
Enterprise  (150,000  AM),  is  looking  for 
a  Marketing  Director  to  develop  an 
aggressive  plan  and  manage  a  depart¬ 
ment  handling  agency  relations,  promo¬ 
tions,  researcn,  sales  materials, 
community  relations  and  NIE.  Reports 
to  Publisher. 

Candidates  must  demonstrate  manage¬ 
ment  as  well  as  creative  skills  and  a 
history  of  producing  accurate,  original, 
high  quality  marketing  materials  on 
deadline.  Five  years  experience 
(teirable. 

Salary  negotiable.  Excellent  benefits: 


insurance,  and  a  car. 

Send  cover  letter,  resume  with  saiary 
history  and  references,  and  work 
samples  to  Nick  Vance,  Employee  Rela¬ 
tions  Director,  The  Press-Enterprise, 
Box  792,  Riverside,  CA  92502.  No 
phone  calls. 


PRODUCTION/TECH 


EXECUTIVE  VICE  PRESIDENT 
Manage  finance,  sales  and  marketing 
for  manufacturer  of  web  presses  in 
Kansas  City,  Missouri.  Supervise  tech¬ 
nological  upg.'ading  and  production. 
Help  set  policy  and  goals.  Ensure  maxi¬ 
mum  profits  through  technical  improve¬ 
ments  and  monitoring  of  expenses. 
Coordinate  development  of  new 
machinery,  including  refinement  of  web 
drying  techniques.  40  hours/week, 
$100,000/year.  Requires:  BS  Mechni- 
cal  Engineering  and  2  years  experience 
or  3  years  collie  and  3  years  experi¬ 
ence  or  2  years  college  and  4  years 
experience.  Must  know  Infra-red  web 
drying  equipment  and  web  offset  tech¬ 
nology.  Resumes  to:  Division  of 
Employment  Security,  421  East  Dunk¬ 
lin  Street,  Jefferson  City,  Missouri 
65101,  Attention:  John  F.  Scott.  J.O. 
#317005. 


If  desk  top  publishing  in  the  Carribean 
appeals  to  you,  a  small  weekly  news¬ 
paper  seeks  a  successor  to  a  skilled, 
versatile  production  person.  Team  spirit 
and  minimum  18  month  commitment 
essential.  $200/week.  Rush  resume, 
samples  to  Box  4212,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


HELP  WANTED 


PRODUCTIONITECH 


DISTRIBUTION  SUPERVISOR 
Our  growing  Zone  5  newspaper  is  seek¬ 
ing  a  supervisor  for  our  fast-paced 
distribution  department.  Must  be 
committed  to  top-notch  quality  work, 
organized,  and  detail-oriented.  Must 
possess  good  professional  management 
and  communication  skills  and  be  able 
to  motivate  and  lead  employees  to 
achieve  quality  results  within  dead¬ 
lines.  Will  play  a  major  role  in  staffing, 
sheduling  work  flow,  and  developing 
departmental  plans,  skills  in  electrical/ 
mechanical,  K  or  IBM  38  computer 
skills,  knowledge  of  p<Ktal  systems  and 
employee  training  skills  are  helpful. 
Previous  newspaper  experience  and  a 
college  education  is  preferred  but  not 
required.  Please  send  resume,  cover 
letter,  and  salary  history  to  Box  4224, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


MACHINIST 

Looking  for  machinist  capable  of 
rebuilding  Goss  Urbanite  printing  press¬ 
es.  Machine  shop  located  in  Southern 
California.  Good  pay  scale  and  good 
benefits.  Ck>ntact  Sam  or  Mario  (213) 
256-4791;  121  North  Ave.  60,  Los 
Angeles,  CA  90042. 


PRODUCTION  PERSONNEL  -  See  our 
ad  under  "Editorial.”  SACRAMENTO 
UNION  PUBLISHING  COMPANY. 


MAILROOM  MANAGER  -  Zone  4 
Choice  location.  Excellent  living.  Daily 
plus  weekly/commercial  operation. 
Looking  for  experienced  manager  to  lead 
our  expanding  fast-paced  department. 
Excellent  salary  and  benefits.  Experi¬ 
enced  with  Ferae  drum  inserter,  winder, 
unwinders.  Reply  Box  4226,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


TECHNICAL  SERVICES  MANAGER 
Would  you  like  to  utilize  your  skills  in 
the  exciting  world  of  newspaper 
publishing?  VYe're  looking  for  an  exper¬ 
ienced  person  who  has  drive,  initiative, 
and  talent  to  contibute  to  our  company. 
A  minimum  of  three  years  in  the  area  of 
electronic  equipment  repair,  and  one 
year  management  experience  required. 
If  you  possess  the  above  qualifications, 
please  send  a  letter  of  application  and 
resume  to: 

The  Sacramento  Bee 
Personnel  Department 
PO  Box  15779 
Sacramento,  CA  95852. 
Cornpetitive  salary  and  benefits. 

An  Equal  Opportunity  Employer. 


HELP  WANTED 


RESEARCH 


RESEARCH  ANALYST 
The  Mercury  News,  a  Knight-Ridder 
newspaper,  has  an  immediate  opening 
for  a  research  analyst  in  its  marketing 
services  department.  Responsibilities 
include  conducting  and  analyzing 
survey  research  for  all  departments  of 
the  company  and  analysis  of  secondary 
research. 

A  bacheior's  degree  and  newspaper 
background  are  required  along  with  3  - 
4  years  experience  in  conducting  survey 
research.  Strong  analytical  and  writing 
skills  are  necessary  as  is  experience 
with  SPSS  and  SPSS-X  in  mainframe 
and  PC  environments.  A  master's 
degree  is  desired. 

For  confidential  consideration  please 
send  your  resume  and  salary  history  to: 

George  G.  Owen 
Marketing  Services  Director 
San  Jose  Mercury  News 
750  Ridder  Park  Drive 
San  Jose,  CA  95190. 


POSITIONS 

WANTED 


ADMINISTRATIVE 


PUBLISHER 

Strong  operating  performance  reload. 
15  years  of  experience  in  large  competi¬ 
tive  markets.  Box  4222,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


PUBLISHER  of  medium  daily  seeks 
similar  position  with  growth-oriented 
company.  Strong  in  all  areas,  including 
financial  management  and  strategic 
planning.  Box  4231,  Editor  & 
Publisher 


CIRCULATION 


District  manager  and  small  daily  circu¬ 
lation  manager  experience  with  5  daily 
newspapers  in  Kansas,  North  Dakota, 
Oklahoma,  seek  new  job. 

Gene  Springer  (701)  572-3119. 


POSITIONS  WANTED 


LOU  knows  Marketing 
LOU  knows  Manpower 
LOU  knows  Pacl»ging 
LOU  knows  Design 

LOU  knows  Sports  Dept.  Management 
LOU'S  current  boss  doesn^t  know 
diddley.  DO  YOU? 

Reply  Box  4230,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


We  must  have  courage  to 
bet  on  our  ideas,  to  take  the 
calculated  risk,  and  to  act. 
Everyday  living  requires 
courage  if  life  is  to  be  effec¬ 
tive  and  bring  happiness. 
MAXWELL  MALTZ 


MOTIVATED  copy  editor/feature  writer 
seeks  a  new  challenge.  Recent  experi¬ 
ence  includes  running  the  slot  for  a 
17,000  PM  dally  and  writing  a  series  of 
columns  during  5,000-mile  bicycle  trip 
across  the  United  States.  Willing  to 
relocate.  Phone  (219)  762-1414. 


VETERAN  NEWSMAN/COLUMNIST  - 
17  plus  years  of  daily  courts  to  cuisine, 
government  to  garbage.  Single,  port¬ 
able.  Seeking  quality  mid-large  AM. 
Sample  columns,  resume  (814) 
587-2915. 


Young  journalist  with  five  years  experi¬ 
ence,  2  with  135,000  circulation  daily, 
seeks  news  or  features  position  with 
mid-size/large  daily.  Call  (615) 
269-4896. 


Zone  3  freelancer  available  to  cover 
stories  in  Washington,  DC,  Maryland, 
Virginia,  North  Carolina  and  South 
Carolina  for  Canadian-based  media.  Six 
years  daily  newspaper,  magazine  and 
television  freelance  and  staff  experi¬ 
ence  in  Canada.  J.W.  Barker,  1012 
Park  Avenue,  Durham,  NC  27701 
(919)  682-1690. 


UBRARY 


Professional  news  librarian  seeks  chal¬ 
lenging  position.  MLS,  8  years  experi¬ 
ence  with  major  wire  service.  Nexis, 
VuText,  DataTimes,  Dialog.  Willing  to 
relocate.  Box  4217,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PRODUCTION/TECH 


Free  market  editorialist  seeks  job. 

Government  which  governs  best, 
governs  least.  Experienced  journalist.  Considered  by  many  to  be  one  of  the 
politician,  bureaucrat,  and  business,  best  managers/production  persons  in 
Graduate  d^ee  earned  and  under  40.  the  industry.  Looking  for  new  opportuni- 
Box  4187,  Editor  &  Publisher.  ties.  Looking  for  General  Manager  or 


IN  BRIEF 


Times  Herald  and 
Investors  Daily 
team  up  in  Dallas 

The  Dallas  Times  Herald  and 
Investor’s  Daily  announced  an  agree¬ 
ment  calling  for  the  Dallas  edition  of 
the  Los  Angeles-based  national  finan¬ 
cial  daily  to  be  printed  and  distributed 
by  the  Texas  newspaper. 

Under  the  agreement,  the  Times 
Herald  will  print  the  Investor’s  Daily 
on  its  offset  presses  and  handle  all 
home-delivery  and  single-copy  sales  in 
central  Texas. 

“This  combined  printing/distribu¬ 
tion  agreement  is  unique  in  the  news¬ 
paper  industry,  but  reflects  a  sensible 
use  of  our  hi^-speed  press  equipment 
and  a  highly  disciplined  distribution 
system  which  passes  by  every  Dallas 
household  twice  daily  for  the  morning 
and  evening  editions  of  the  Times 
Herald,”  said  publisher  John  Buz- 
zetta. 


Center  is  dedicated 

The  McCormick  Journalism  Center 
of  the  Northwestern  University 
Medill  School  of  Journalism  was  for¬ 
mally  dedicated  in  a  recent  special 
ceremony  at  Fisk  Hall,  home  of  the 
journalism  school. 

All  of  the  Medill  facilities  at  Fisk 
are  within  the  new  center,  named  in 
recognition  of  a  $2  million  grant  from 
the  Robert  R.  McCormick  Charitable 
Trust.  The  Trust’s  grant,  and  $1  mil¬ 
lion  in  university  funds,  paid  for  a 
massive  renovation  of  the  90-year- 
old  Fisk  Hall. 

FAIR  Issues  report 
on  coverage  of 
human  rights 

Fairness  and  Accuracy  in  Report¬ 
ing,  a  media  watchdog  group,  issued  a 
special  report  criticizing  the  U.S. 
media’s  coverage  of  human  rights 
issues. 

The  report,  titled  Human  Rights 
and  the  Media,  was  based  on  inter¬ 
views  with  journalists,  former  State 
Department  officials,  and  individuals 
from  human  rights  monitoring  groups 
such  as  Amnesty  International. 

The  report  concludes,  FAIR 
stated,  that  “coverage  of  human 
rights  is  often  distorted  by  the  U.S. 


media  because  Washington,  espe¬ 
cially  the  White  House,  is  allowed  to 
play  too  powerful  a  role  in  setting  the 
foreign  news  agenda.” 

FAIR  stated  that  countries 
“deemed  outside  of  the  East-West 
conflict,  including  some  of  the  worst 
human  rights  abusers  in  Africa  and 
the  Arab  world,  receive  almost  no 
scrutiny  from  the  U.S.  media.” 

As  for  countries  which  do  figure 
prominently  in  East- West  tensions, 
FAIR  stated,  “countries  opposed  by 
the  U.S.  administration  generally  get 
a  disproportionate  amount  of  press 
scrutiny  for  human  rights  abuses  rela¬ 
tive  to  U.S.  allies.” 

fair’s  investigation  was  led  by 
Martin  Lee,  editor  of  its  journal 
EXTRA!. 

FAIR  is  located  at  130  W.  25th  St., 
New  York,  N.Y.,  10001. 


McDougall,  become  involved  in  the 
case. 

Prosalendis  was  most  recently  gen¬ 
eral  manager  of  Times  Media  Ltd.,  a 
South  African  company  with  interests 
in  a  number  of  communications  com¬ 
panies,  and  he  had  been  financial 
editor  at  Business  Day,  the  country’s 
leading  financial  daily. 

Prosalendis  had  left  his  job  to  take 
the  post  at  the  Sun. 

Sun  editor-chief  Nicholas  Hills  said 
the  South  African  was  selected 
because  “our  special  criteria  showed 
him  to  be  hundreds  of  points  ahead  of 
anyone  else.” 

An  attorney  for  the  Sun  said  he 
doubted  the  possibility  of  an  appeal. 

—  Canadian  Press 


Gannett  Foundation 


Weekly  converts 
to  paid  circulation 

The  Mandarin  News,  a  weekly  in 
the  Jacksonville,  Fla.,  area,  recently 
converted  from  free  distribution  to 
paid  circulation. 

The  paper  began  a  voluntary  pay 
plan  in  August  1988  which  brought  in 
more  than  1,000  subscribers.  Two 
separate  telephone  solicitation  efforts 
resulted  in  a  total  paid  circulation  of 
7,200. 

“We’re  already  getting  response 
from  major  advertisers  who  prefer 
paid  circulation  newspapers  because 
of  their  higher  readership,”  said  Ken 
Lynam,  sales  manager  of  the  Leader 
Group,  publisher  of  four  weeklies  in 
the  area  including  the  Mandarin 
News. 

Canadian  dally  told 
It  can’t  hire  South 
African  editor 

Canada’s  federal  immigration 
department  has  refused  to  allow  the 
Vancouver  {Ji.C.)  Sun  to  hire  a  South 
African  journalist  as  business  editor 
on  the  grounds  that  several  qualified 
Canadians  had  applied  for  the  job. 

The  Vancouver-New  Westminster 
Newspaper  Guild  had  protested  the 
Sun’s  plans  to  hire  Gerald  Prosalendis 
as  business  editor,  claiming  that 
qualified  Canadians  were  applying  for 
the  position.  The  protest  was  sup¬ 
ported  by  a  local  member  of  Parlia¬ 
ment,  who  asked  that  the  federal 
immigration  minister,  Barbara 


gives  emergency 
aid  to  Virgin  Islands 

The  Gannett  Foundation  has  pro¬ 
vided  an  emergency  grant  of  $50,000 
for  food  and  shelter  to  Virgin  Island 
residents  left  homeless  in  the  devasta¬ 
tion  of  Hurricane  Hugo. 

The  grant  was  made  to  the  St.  Thom- 
as-St.John  chapter  of  the  American 
Red  Cross.  It  was  requested  of  the 
foundation  by  Ronald  Dillman,  gen¬ 
eral  manager  and  executive  editor  of 
Gannett  Co.’s  Virgin  Island  Daily 
News. 

The  grant  will  be  used  to  aid  hurri¬ 
cane  victims  on  St.  Croix,  hardest  hit 
of  the  three  U.S.  Virgin  Islands,  as 
well  as  provide  help  to  the  other  two 
islands. 

Detroit  Free  Press 
staffers  help  paint 

Eighty-six  Detroit  Free  Press  staff¬ 
ers  recently  helped  “Paint  the  Town” 
in  an  annual  project  that  assists 
elderly,  disabled  and  low-income  citi¬ 
zens  to  spruce  up  their  homes. 

Besides  the  Free  Press,  the  Michi¬ 
gan  Corporate  Volunteer  Council, 
United  Community  Services  and  35 
major  corporations  funded  the 
event.  Sponsors  provided  paint,  pain¬ 
ters’  hats,  T-shirts,  free  lunch,  a 
picnic  party  after  the  painting  project, 
entertainment  and  prizes. 

The  Free  Press  painting  team  was 
headed  by  executive  editor  Heath 
Meriwether,  and  department  heads 
and  staffers  representing  many  areas 
of  the  paper  participated. 
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SHOP  TALK  AT  THIRTY 


Jewish  daily  in  the  movies 


By  Gary  Boulard 

A  newspaper  as  history  is  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  a  recently  released  movie  pro¬ 
duced  by  independent  filmmaker 
Aviva  Kempner. 

Speaking  after  a  preview  showing 
of  the  movie,  which  chronicles  the  life 
of  the  New  York  Jewish  Forward, 
Kempner  said  she  picked  the  For¬ 
ward  because  “it  is  one  of  the  most 
interesting  newspapers  around,”  a 
sentiment  which  would  probably  find 
agreement  among  both  longtime  sup¬ 
porters  and  opponents  of  the  paper. 

Founded  in  the  1890s,  the  Forward, 
formerly  known  as  the  Jewish  Daily 
Forward,  was  for  more  than  four 
decades  the  wealthiest  and  most 
widely  read  Yiddish  newspaper  in  the 
United  States,  with  a  peak  circulation 
of  more  than  200,000  during  World 
War  I. 

Between  the  late  1890s  and  World 
War  II,  the  Forward  became  known 
nationally  for  its  promotion  of  social¬ 
ist  and  labor  union  causes,  and 
throughout  the  New  York  Jewish 
community  for  the  lessons  it  gave  in 
English  to  its  readers  as  well  as  for  its 
regular  popular  column  Bintel  Brif, 
which  advised  newly  arriving  Jewish 
immigrants  on  the  importance  of 
learning  English,  bathing,  and  cul¬ 
tural  assimilation. 

“We  have,  through  the  years,  gone 
through  a  number  of  changes  in 
response  to  the  changes  in  the  news¬ 
paper  industry  and  our  readers,”  said 
general  manager  Harold  Ostroff, 
“but,  by  and  large,  I  would  say  we 
have  maintained  a  socialist  reference 
point  to  this  date.” 

Under  the  editorship  of  Abraham 
Cahan,  one  of  the  legends  of  the  New 
York  Jewish  community,  the  For¬ 
ward  between  1903  and  1951  was 
embroiled  in  countless  political  and 
social  controversies,  perhaps  sym¬ 
bolized  by  its  location  in  a  building  on 
New  York’s  Lower  East  Side  that 
also  housed  such  organizations  as  the 
United  Hebrew  Trades,  the  Work¬ 
men’s  Circle,  and  the  Jewish  Socialist 
Federation,  among  other  publica¬ 
tions. 

According  to  author  Irving  Howe  in 
his  book  World  of  Our  Fathers  —  The 
Journey  of  East  European  Jews  to 
America  and  the  Life  They  Found  and 
Made,  the  Forward  was  also  a  paper 


(Boulard  is  a  free-lance  writer.) 


that  published  the  letters  of  readers 
who  wrote  of  “thwarted  loves,  bro¬ 
ken  homes,  soured  marriages  and 
heartless  children,”  and  regularly  ran 
a  feature  called  the  “Gallery  of  Miss¬ 
ing  Husbands,”  which  contained 
photographs  of  men  who  had  deserted 
their  families  and  pleas  from  their 
wives  that  they  get  in  touch  with  their 
families. 

Howe  also  wrote  of  the  Forward  as 
a  social  arbiter,  noting  that  when  the 
recently  arrived  Jewish  immigrants 
visited  such  greens  as  Central  Park 
they  frequently  trashed  the  grounds 
and  stole  the  flowers:  “As  the  For¬ 
ward  remarked,  ‘The  commissioner 
of  parks  wants  to  preserve  the  flow¬ 
ers;  the  Jewish  mothers  want  to  pre¬ 
serve  the  health  of  their  children.’ 
Many  immigrants  could  not  read  the 
signs  saying  ‘Don’t  Touch  the  Flow¬ 
ers,’  nor  grasp  the  norm  of  restraint 
the  park  authorities  wanted  to 
impose.  Going  to  the  park  and  open¬ 
ing  themselves  to  its  beauty,  some 
immigrants  would  want  to  take  home 
a  branch  or  a  flower;  it  was  hard  to 
understand  that  everything  was  to  be 
enjoyed  but  nothing  kept.” 


When  more  than  100  Jews  were 
arrested  for  “turning  the  park  into  a 
garbage  pail,”  the  Forward  raged 
against  police  brutality  but  then 
warned  its  readers,  “It  is  very  wrong 
to  litter  the  park  with  garbage,  step  all 
over  the  grass,  tear  the  flowers,  break 
the  branches  and  make  noise.” 

Despite  its  diversity  of  coverage, 
the  Forward’s  circulation  dropped 
from  100,000  at  the  time  of  Cahan’s 
death  in  1951  to  44,000  in  1970. 

Today  editor  Ostroff  puts  the 
paper’s  circulation  at  20,000  but,  he 
noted,  “We  have  two  numbers  on  it, 
which  is  something  that  is  probably 
not  unique  to  ethnic  newspapers.  One 
is  that  we  probably  run  about  20,000 
copies  per  issue,  but  I  would  hazard 
that  the  readership  is  anywhere 
between  two  and  five  times  that  num¬ 
ber.  The  paper  goes  from  hand  to 
hand,  so  in  many  instances  our  read¬ 
ership  is  much  higher  than  the  circula¬ 
tion  figures  would  indicate.” 


Many  Forward  subscribers 
believed  the  newspaper’s  days  were 
finally  over  in  the  late  1970s  when 
continued  decreased  circulation, 
coupled  with  dwindling  ad  revenues, 
threatened  the  Forward’s  existence 
but,  with  the  sale  of  the  paper’s  New 
York  radio  station  WEVD  and  a  vig¬ 
orous  fund-raising  campaign,  which 
garnered  about  $1.5  million  in  dona¬ 
tions,  the  paper  survived.  It  turned 
to  a  weekly  format  in  1983. 

Ostroff  said  even  with  the  For¬ 
ward’s  improved  financial  condition, 
the  paper  faces  many  problems.  He 
noted  that  many  younger  readers 
were  less  in  sympathy  with  the 
paper’s  leftist  ideology  and  said  it  was 
also  difficult  to  find  “good  Yiddish 
writers.” 

Because  more  than  half  of  every 
Forward  is  printed  in  Yiddish,  Ostroff 
said  he  is  “very  aware  of  the  fact  that 
younger  people  are  not  learning  Yid¬ 
dish  as  much  as  they  used  to.  The 
period  of  assimilation  into  the  Ameri¬ 
can  society  has  already  reached  down 
into  the  fourth  generation  and,  inevi¬ 
tably,  as  one  looks  back  on  four  gen¬ 
erations,  you  see  the  kids  totally 


assimilating  into  the  language  of  the 
larger  society.” 

Ostroff  continued,  “I’d  say  six  of 
our  32  average  pages  in  Yiddish  cover 
the  news  as  news,  and  the  other  pages 
are  devoted  primarily  to  the  writing  of 
articles  and  commentary  on  the  news 
but  not  the  news  itself  ...  It  is  in  the 
news  department  that  primarily  most 
of  the  sources  today  are  not  in  Yid¬ 
dish  and  have  to  be  translated.  That’s 
where  we  find  the  bigger  problem  of 
having  people  who  are  not  only  trans¬ 
lators  but,  in  their  own  right,  are  jour¬ 
nalists  who  can  write  Yiddish  as 
well.” 

Besides  a  series  of  regular  columns, 
the  Forward  also  covers  national  and 
international  news.  New  York  poli¬ 
tics,  Jewish  cultural  events,  and  labor 
activities. 

Ostroff  noted  that  it  is  the  Yiddish 
section  which  continues  to  spur  the 
greatest  interest  in  the  paper,  partic- 
(Continued  on  page  55) 


"IVeVe  kept  the  Forward  alive  despite  the 
hardships.  I  guess  we’re  just  one  of  those  papers  that 
survive.” 
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